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PABT  I. 

STATE  OF  CULTURE  IN  GREECE. 


In  Plato  and  Aristotle  Greek  Philosophy  reached  its 
greatest  perfection.  In  their  hands  the  Soeratic  philo¬ 
sophy  of  conceptions  grew  into  elaborate  systems, 
which  embraced  the  whole  range  of  contemporary 
knowledge,  and  grouped  it  from  definite  points  of 
view  so  as  to  afford  a  connected  view  of  the  universe. 
The  study  of  nature  was  by  them  supplemented  by  1 
careful  enquiries  into  the  subject  of  morals.  It  wag, 
moreover,  transformed,  enlarged,  and  enriched  by 
Aristotle.  In  metaphysics,  the  foundations  for  a 
philosophical  structure  were  deeply  taid,  everything 
being  referred  to  first  principles,  in  a  way  which  no 
previous  philosopher  had  before  attempted.  A  dMt(» 
titude  of  phenomena  Which  earlier  thinkers  had  jJsjgiaiS- 
lessly  passed,  oser,  more  particularly  ph«obtt»^ Ife 

of  mental  life,  were  pressed  into  the  aervimfc-at 
research;  new  questions  wens  raised;  newJ^itoswefS 
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given.  New  ideas  had  penetrated  every  branch  of 
knowledge.  That  idealism  in  which  the  Greek  mind 
so  beautifully  and  lucidly  found  expression  had 
been  set  forth  by  Plato  in  brilliant  purity,  and  had 
been  by  Aristotle  combined  with  careful  observation. 
Practice  and  theory  had  brought  the  dialectical 
method  to  the  position  of  an  art.  A  valuable  instru¬ 
ment  of  thought  had  been  gained  in  the  scientific 
use  of  terms  of  which  Aristotle  was  the  real  origi¬ 
nator.  Within  a  few  generations  the  intellectual 
treasures  of  Greece  had  been  manifoldly  increased, 
both  in  extent  and  value.  The  heritage  received  by 
Socrates  from  his  predecessors  could  hardly  be  recog¬ 
nised  as  the  same  in  that  which  Aristotle  left  to  his 
successors. 

Great  as  was  the  progress  made  by  Greek  phi¬ 
losophy  in  the  fourth  century  before  Christ,  quite  as 
great  were  the  difficulties  with  which  it  had  per¬ 
petually  to  contend ;  quite  as  difficult  the  problems 
on  the  solution  of  which  it  had  to  labour.  Aristotle 
had  already  pointed  out  the  weak  points  in  the 
system  of  Plato,  which  rendered  it  impossible  for 
him  to  accept  that  system  as  satisfactory.  Prom  the 
platform  of  later  knowledge  still  further  objections 
might  be  raised  to  it.  Even  in  Aristotle’s  own 
system  inconsistencies  on  some  of  the  most  important 
points' might  he  found,  concealed  under  a  certain 
indefiniteness  of  expression,  but  fatal  if  once  brought 
to  light  to  the  soundness  of  the  whole.  For  with  all 
his  ingenuity,  Aristotle  never  succeeded  in  harmo¬ 
niously  blending  all  the  elements  out  of  which  hi3 
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system  was  composed.  Thus  the  divergencies  of  his  Chap. 
immediate  followers  from  the  original  Aristotelian  L 
teaching  may  be  accounted  for.  * 

Nor  were  these  defects  of  a  kind  that  could  be 
easily  disposed  of.  The  deeper  the  enquiry  is  carried, 
t'he  clearer  it  becomes  that  they  were  defects  em¬ 
bedded  in  the  foundations  of  the  systems  both  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  underlying  the  whole 
previous  range  of  philosophic  thought.  Omitting 
details  and  minor  points,  they  may  all  he  ultimately 
referred  to  two :  either  to  an  imperfect  knowledge 
and  experience  of  the  world,  or  to  the  overhaste  of 
idealistic  philosophy  to  draw  conclusions.  To  the 
former  defect  may  he  attributed  the  mistakes  in 
natural  science  into  which  Plato  and  Aristotle  fell, 
and  the  limited  character  of  their  view  of  history ;  to 
the  latter,  the  Platonic  theory  of  ideas  with  all  that 
it  involves — the  antithesis  of  ideas  and  appearances, 
of  reason  and  the  senses,  of  knowledge  and  ignorance, 
of  the  present  world  and  the  world  to  come — and 
likewise  the  corresponding  points  in  the  system  of 
Aristotle ;  snch,  for  instance  (to  narpe  some  of  tfle 
principal  ones  only),  as  the  relation  of  the  particular 
and  the  general,  of  form  and  matter,  of  God  and  the 
world,  of  the  theory  of  final  causes  and  natnral  ex¬ 
planations,  of  the  rational  and  the  irrational  parts  of  -  ^ 
the  soul,  of  speculative  theory  and  practice.  ’ 

Both  defects  are  closely  connected*  The  Greek 
philosophers  were  content  with  an  uncertain  and,  • 
imperfect  knowledge  of  facts,  because  they  trusted  ‘ 
conceptions  too  implicitly,  and  were  ignorant  of  their 
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origin  and  worth ;  and  they  had  this  unconditional 
trust  in  the  truth  of  conceptions  because  the  study  of 
nature  was  yet  in  its  infancy.  Their  knowledge  of 
history  was  too  limited  for  them  to  see  the  difference 
between  the  results  of  careful  observation  and  those 
of  ordinary  unmethodical  experience,  to  realise  the 
uncertainty  of  most  of  the  traditional  principles  and 
the  necessity  for  a  stricter  method  of  induction.  The 
fault  common  to  both  Plato  and  Aristotle  lay  in 
attaching  undue  prominence  to  the  dialectical  method 
inherited  from  Socrates  to  the  neglect  of  observa¬ 
tion,  and  in  assuming  that  conceptions  expressing 
the  very  essence  of  things  can  be  deduced  in  a  purely 
logical  way  from  current  beliefs  and  the  use  of 
language.  In  Plato  this  dialectical  exclusiveness 
appears  most  strongly,  and  finds  striking  expression 
in  his  theory  of  recollection.  If  all  conceptions  are 
inherent  from  the  moment  of  birth  and  need  only 
the  agency  of  sensible  things  to  produce  a  conscious¬ 
ness  of^ their  existence,  it  is  only  legitimate  to  infer 
that,  to  know  the  essence  of  things,  we  must  look 
within  and  not  without,  and'  obtain  ideas  by  abstrac¬ 
tion  from  the  mind  rather  than  by  induction  from 
experience.  It  is  equally  legitimate  to  infer  that 
the  ideas  derived  from  the  mind  are  the  true  standard 
by  which  experience  must  be  judged.  Whenever 
ideas  and  experience  disagree,  instead  of  regarding 
ideas  as  at  fault,  we  ought  to  look  upon  the  data  of 
experience  as  imperfect,  and  as  inadequately  express¬ 
ing  the  ideas  which  constitute  the  thing  as  it  really 
exists.  Thus  the  whole  theory  of  ideas,  and  all  that 
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it  implies,  is  seen  to  be  a  natural  corollary  from  the 
Socratic  theory  of  conceptions.  Even  those  parts  of 
this  theory  which  seem  most  incongsuous  are  best 
explained  by  being  referred  to  the  principles  of  the 
Socratic  process. 

•  From  this  defective  assumption  Aristotle  is  only 
partially  free.  He  attempted,  it  is  true,  to  supply 
the  defects  in  the  Socratic  and  Platonic  theory  of 
conceptions  by  observation  of  a  kind  with  which 
Plato’s  experimental  knowledge  cannot  be  compared 
either  for  accuracy  or  extent.  With  that  attempt  he 
also  combined  a  complete  transformation  of  the 
Platonic  metaphysics,  whereby  he  secured  the  same 
position  for  particulars  in  relation  to  the  universal 
that  his  predecessor  had  secured  for  observation  in 
relation  to  conceptional  knowledge.  But  Aristotle 
did  not  go  far  enough.  In  his  theory  of  knowledge 
he  cannot  wholly  discard  the  assumption  that  the 
soul  has  its  knowledge  by  a  process  of  development 
from  within,  and  is  not  only  endowed  with  the  capa¬ 
city  of  thinking,  but  possesses  also  from  its  birth  the 
substance  of  ideas.  In  his  scientific  method  a  cri- 
tical  investigation  of  common  notions  and  of  idiom — 
that  in  fact  which  he  himself  calls  proof  by  proba¬ 
bilities — is  constantly  taking  the  place  of  strict 
induction.  His  endeavours  to  harmonise  the  two 
antagonistic  currents  in  Plato’s  teaching  may  have 
been  undertaken  in  all  sincerity,  but  the  antagonism 
was  too  deeply  seated  to  yield  to  his  efforts.  It  not 
only  reappears  in  the  fundamental  ideas  of  bb  system, 
but  it  colours  all  its  general  results.  Beginning  with 
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Chap,  the  antithesis  between  form  and  matter,  it  ends  in 
I'  the  contrast  between  the  world  and  a  soul  independent 
of  the  world,  in  the  conception  of  reason  as  something 
above  man,  never  combining  with  the  lower  parts  of 
his  nature  to  form  one  complete  living  unity. 

B.  Con-  Granting  that  the  Socratic  philosophy  of  concept 

’tmmtke'  tions  is  tlle  source  from  wllich  these  peculiarities  are 
theories  of  derived,  still  that  philosophy  is  itself  only  the  expres- 
tnfe'mii  sion  of  the  character  of  the  nation  which  produced 
character,  it.  In  an  earlier  work  it  has  been  shown  1  that  the 
most  distinctive  feature  of  Greek  life  lay  in  con¬ 
founding  the  outer  and  the  inner  worlds,  in  ingenu¬ 
ously  assuming  that  the  two  originally  corresponded, 
and  are  still  in  perfect  harmony  with  one  another. 
When  the  whole  mental  life  of  a  people  bears  this 
■  impress,  it  is  sure  to  be  reflected  in  its  philosophy 
also.  Together  with  the  advantages  which  accrue 
from  the  confusion  of  the  two,  philosophy  shares  also 
the  disadvantages  which  unavoidably  attend  any 
theory  which  ignores  the  real  distinction  between 
them.  "  The  mind  only  gradually  and  imperfectly 
becomes  aware  of  the  distinctive  peculiarity  of  mental 
life,  of  the  notion  of  personality,  of  the  fact  that 
moral  rights  and  duties  are  independent  of  external 
circumstanoes,  of  the  share  of  the  individual  will  in 
creating  ideas.  It  has  also  less  hesitation  in  trans¬ 
ferring-  phases  of  consciousness  direotly  to  things 
themselves,  in  regarding  the  world  from  ideal  points 
of  view  borrowed  from  the  sphere  of  mind,  in  accept¬ 
ing  its  owp  notions  of  things  as  realities  without 
1  Zeller’s  Philosophic  dcr  Griechen.  Part  I,  DS. 
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testing  their  actual  truth,  and  even  treating  them 
as  more  real  than,  the  reality  of  the  senses,  and 
in  confounding  the  critical  analysis,  of  a  notion 
with  the  experimental  investigation  of  a  thing. 
If  the  philosophy  of  Greece  in  the  time  of  its  greatest 
perfection  was  not  free  from  these  defects ;  if,  further, 
these  defects  were  the  cause  of  all  the  important 
faults  in  the  systems  of  Plato  and  Aristotle;  the 
creators  of  these  systems  and  their  immediate  suc¬ 
cessors  are  not  the  only  ones  to  blame  ;  but  the  whole 
mental  peculiarity  of  the  people  is  at  fault  of  which 
within  the  province  of  science  these  men  were  the 
greatest  representatives. 

As  the  faults  of  the  Platonic  and  Aristotelian 
systems  are  seen  to  be  connected  with  the  general 
character  of  Greek  life,  it  becomes  obvious  how  diffi¬ 
cult  it  must  have  been  for  Greeks  to  emancipate 
themselves  from  them.  To  overcome  the  difficulty 
nothing  short  of  a  radical  breaking  away  from  old 
lines  of  thought  would  avail.  The  origin  of  ideas, 
the  primary  meaning  of  conceptions,  must  be  enquired 
into  with  searching  thoroughness;  a  sharper  d^- 
tinction  must  be  drawn  between  what  is  supplied 
from  without  and  what  is  supplied  from  within ;  the 
truth  of  axioms  hitherto  received  in  metaphysics 
must  be  more  carefully  investigated  than  had  ever 
been  done  as  yet.  The  intellect  must  accustom  itself 
to  an  accuracy  of  observation,  and  to  a  strictness  of 
inductive  process,  never  before  reached  in  Greece. 
Experimental  sciences  must  attain  a  degree  of  com¬ 
pleteness  which  it  was  vain  to  hope  to  reach  by  the 
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methods  and  means  then  in  vogue.  The  fashion  of 
regarding  nature  as  though  it.  were  a  living  being 
which  allowedjquestions  as  to  facts  to  be  answered 
by  speculations  as  to  final  causes  or  by  the  desire  of 
nature  to  realise  beauty,  must  be  abandoned.  En¬ 
quiries  into  a  man’s  moral  nature  and  duties  must 
be  kept  apart  from  the  simple  study  of  his  conduct 
in  relation  to  natural  surroundings,  the  disastrous 
effects  which  flow  from  the  confusion  of  the  two  being 
only  too  apparent  in  the  national  type  of  the  Greeks, 
in  the  exclusively  political  character  of  their  morality, 
and  in  their  adherence  to  slavery. 

Before  this  pass  could  be  reached  how  much  was 
there  not  to  alter  in  the  condition  and  mental  habit 
of  Greece !  Could  it  indeed  be  expected  that  a  more 
vigorous  and  more  scientific  method  would  gain 
foothold  so  long  as  the  tendency  to  look  upon  the 
life  of  nature  as  analogous  to  the  life  of  man  was 
kept  alive  by  a  religion  such  as  that  of  Hellas  ?  Or 
that  moral  science  would  liberate  itself  from  the 
trammels  of  Greek  propriety  of  conduct,  whilst  in  all 
poetical  matters  those  trammels  were  in  full  force  ? 
Or  that  a  clearer  distinction  would  be  drawn  between 
what  comes  from  without  and  what  from  within  in 
ideas — a  distinction  which  we  vainly  look  for  in 
Aristotle— -until  a  depth  and  an  intensity  had  been 
given  to  the  inner  life,  and  until  the  rights  and  value 
of  the  individual  as  such  had  obtained  a  recognition 
which  it  required  the  combined  influence  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  the  peculiar  Germanic  character  to  bring 
about?  The  more  vividly  the  national  type  and  the 
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national  conditions  surrounding  Greek  philosophy  are 
realised,  the  firmer  becomes  the  conviction,  that  to 
heal  its  defects — which  are  apparent  even  in  its 
greatest  and  most  brilliant  achievements — nothing 
short  of  a  revolution  in  the  whole  mental  tone  of 
Greece  would  avail — such  as  history  has  seen  accom¬ 
plished,  but  not  till  after  many  shifts  and  many 
centuries. 

On  the  platform  of  the  ancient  life  of  Greece 
such  a  change  could  not  possibly  have  come  about. 
It  may  be  that  under  more  favourable  circumstances 
Greek  philosophy  might  have  further  developed  along 
the  same  course  of  purely  intellectual  enquiry  which 
it  had  previously  so  successfully  followed  in  the  hands 
of  its  earlier  representatives,  more  particularly  of 
Aristotle.  What  results  might  in  this  way  have  been 
attained,  we  cannot  exactly  determine.  Speculation 
is,  however,  useless.  In  point  of  fact,  the  historical 
circumstances  under  which  philosophy  had  to  grow 
cannot  be  ignored.  Philosophy  had  become  what  it 
was  under  the  influence  of  those  circumstances.  The 
Socratic  theory  of  conceptions,  and  Plato’s  theoijy 
of  ideas,  presuppose  on  the  one  hand  the  high  cul¬ 
ture  of  the  age  of  Pericles,  and  the  brilliant  career 
of  Athens  and  Greece  following  on  the  Persian  war. 
They  also  presuppose  the  political  degradation  and 
the  moral  exhaustion  of  Greece  during  and  after  the- 
Peloponnesian  war.  Aristotle,  with  his  high  intel¬ 
lectual  culture,  despairing  of  everything  direct  and 
practical,  with  his  wide  view  of  things,  hig  knowledge 
of  every  kind,  liis  system  matured  and  elaborate, 
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and  embracing  all  the  results  of  previous  enquiry— 
appears  as  the  child  of  an  age  which  was  bearing  to 
the  grave  a  «great  historical  epoch,  in  which  intel¬ 
lectual  labour  had  begun  to  take  the  place  of  vigorous 
political  action. 

The  bloom  of  Greek  philosophy  was  short-lived, 
but  not  more  short-lived  than  the  bloom  of  national 
life.  The  one  was  dependent  on  the  other,  and  both 
were  due  to  the  action  of  the  same  causes.  The  Greeks, 
with  a  high  appreciation  of  freedom,  a  ready  aptitude 
for  politics,  and  a  genius  for  artistic  creations,  pro¬ 
duced  within  the  sphere  of  politics  one  result  of  its 
kind  unrivalled  and  unique.  They  neglected,  how¬ 
ever,  to  lay  the  foundations  wide  and  deep.  Their 
political  endurance  was  not  equal  to  their  versatility 
and  restlessness.  Communities  limited  in  extent 
and  Bimple  in  arrangement  sufficed  for  them.  But 
how  could  such  communities  include  all  branches  of 
the  Greek  family,  and  satisfy  at  once  all  legitimate 
aspirations  ?  It  is  the  same  within  the  department  of 
science.  Prematurely  concluding  and  rashly  advancr 
i»g  from  isolated  experiences  without  mediating  links 
to  the  most  general  conceptions,  they  constructed 
theories  upon  a  foundation  of  limited  and  imperfect 
experience,  which  it  was  wholly  inadequate  to  bear. 
Whether,  and  in  how  far,  the  intellect  of  Greece,  if 
left  to  itself,  might  have  remedied  these  defects  in  a 
longer  protracted  calm  of  development,  is  a  question 
which  it  is  impossible  to  answer.  As  a  fact,  that 
intellect  was  far  too  intimately  bound  up  with  the 
political,  the  moral,  and  the  religious  life— in  short, 
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witli  the  whole  mental  tone  and  culture  of  the  people 
— not  to  be  seriously  affected  by  a  change  in  any  one 
of  them.  It  lay,  too,  in  the  character  «md  historical 
progress  of  that  people  to  have  only  a  brief  period  of 
splendour,  and  that  soon  over.  At  the  time  that  the 
philosophy  of  Greece  reached  its  highest  point  in 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  Greece  was  in  all  other  respects 
in  a  hopeless  state  of  decline.  Notwithstanding 
individual  attempts  to  revive  it,  the  old  morality  and 
propriety  of  conduct  had  disappeared  since  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  The  old  belief  in 
the  gods  was  likewise  gone.  To  the  bulk  of  the 
people  the  rising  philosophy  with  its  ethics  afforded 
no  substitute.  Art,  although  carefully  cultivated, 
failed  to  come  up  to  the  excellence  of  the  strictly 
classic  period.  Political  relations  became  daily  more 
unsatisfactory.  In  the  fifth  century  before  Christ 
the  rivalry  of  Athens  and  Sparta  had  ranged  the 
states  of  Greece  into  two  groups.  In  the  succeeding 
century  disunion  spread  further.  The  effort  made  by 
Thebes  under  Epaminondas  to  found  a  new  leader¬ 
ship  only  multiplied  parties.  Destitute  of  a  political 
centre  of  gravity,  the  Greeks,  of  their  own  choice, 
drifted  into  a  disgraceful  dependence  on  the  conquered 
and  now  declining  Persian  empire.  Persian  gold 
wielded  an  influence  which  Persian  arras  had  been 
unable  to  exercise.  The  petty  jealousies  oi  tiny 
states  and  tribes  frittered  away  in  endless  local  fends 
resources  which  with  unity  and  leadership  might  have 
accomplished  wonders.  Civil  order  declined,  and  with 
it  the  well-being  and  martial  prowess  of  the  nation 
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declined  also.  The  growing  pursuit  of  the  art  of 
war  as  a  profession  took  the  decision  of  battle  more 
and  more  outof  the  hands  of  free  citizens,  and  placed 
it  in  those  of  the  numerous  bands  of  mercenaries 
which  are  one  of  the  most  baneful  phenomena  of  that 
age,  a  sure  sign  of  the  decline  of  freedom,  and  of  the 
approach  of  a  military  despotism.  When  by  the  rise 
of  the  Macedonian  power  the  danger  of  a  military 
despotism  loomed  nearer,  patriots  in  Greece  con¬ 
tinued  to  deceive  themselves  with  the  hope  that 
their  self-devotion  would  avert  the  danger ;  bnt  any 
unbiassed  reader  of  history  sees  in  the  failure  of  their 
attempts  to  avert  it  the  natural  and  inevitable  result 
of  causes  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  Greek  character  and 
the  course  of  Greek  history,  that  neither  the  most 
heroic  exertions  of  individuals,  nor  the  united  resist¬ 
ance  of  the  divided  states,  which  came  too  late, 
could  for  one  moment  have  rendered  the  final  issue 
doubtful. 

By  the  battle  of  Chasronea  the  doom  of  Greece 
was  sesled.  Never  since  then  has  Greece  attained  to 
real  political  freedom.  All  attempts  to  shake  off  the 
Macedonian  supremacy  ended  in  humiliating  disasters. 
In  the  subsequent  struggles  Hellas,  and  Athens  in 
particular,  were  the  play-ball  of  changing1  rulers,  the 
continual  arena  of  their  warfare.  The  second  half 
of  the  -third  century  was  reached  before  a  purely 
Grecian  power — the  Achaean  League — was  formed, 
round  which  the  hopes  of  the  nation  rallied,  but  the 
attempt  was  wholly  inadequate  to  meet  the  real 
requirements  of  the  times.  Soon  it  became  apparent 
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that  no  remedies  were  forthcoming  to  heal  the  ills 
from  which  the  country  was  suffering.  Discord,  their 
old  hereditary  failing,  rendered  it  impossible  for 
Greeks  to  be  independent  in  foreign  relations,  or  to 
be  united  and  settled  at  home.  Their  best  resources 
were  wasted  in  perpetual  struggles  between  Achjeans. 
yEtolians,  and  Spartans.  The  very  individual  who 
led  the  Aohseans  against  the  Macedonians  in  the 
cause  of  independence,  called  the  Macedonians  back 
to  the  Peloponnesus  to  gain  their  support  against 
Sparta.  When  the  supremacy  of  Macedonia  was 
broken  by  the  arms  of  Rome,  a  more  avowed  depend¬ 
ence  on  Italian  allies  succeeded.  And  when,  in  the 
year  146  B.C.,  the  province  of  Acliaia  was  incorporated 
into  the  Roman  empire,  even  the  shadow  of  freedom 
which  up  to  that  time  had  been  assured  departed  for 

Sad  as  were  the  external  affairs  of  Greece  at  this 
period,  and  marked  as  was  the  decline  of  its  intel¬ 
lectual  power,  its  mental  horizon,  nevertheless,  ex¬ 
tended  and  its  culture  became  more  generally  diffused. 
The  Macedonian  ascendency,  which  gave  the  death¬ 
blow  to  the  independence  of  Greece,  also  broke  down 
the  barriers  which  bad  hitherto  separated  Greeks 
from  foreigners.  A  new  world  was  opened  out  before 
them,  and  a  vast  territory  offered  for  their  energies 
to  explore.  Greece  was  brought  into  maniftM  con¬ 
tact  with  the  Eastern  nations  belonging  to  the 
Macedonian  monarchy,  whereby  it  secured  for  its 
culture  the  place  of  honour  among  them,  but  at  the 
same  time  became  subject  to  a  slow,  but,  in  the  long 
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Chap,  run,  important  back-current  of  Oriental  thought, 
L  traces  of  which  appear  in  its  philosophy  a  few 
centuries  late?.  By  the  side  of  the  old  famed  centres 
of  learning  in  the  mother  country  of  Hellas,  new 
centres  arose,  suited  by  position,  inhabitants,  and 
peculiar  circumstances  to  unite  the  culture  of  East 
and  "West,  and  to  fuse  into  one  homogeneous  mass  the 
intellectual  forces  of  different  races.  Whilst  Hellas, 
by  the  number  of  emigrants  who  left  her  shores  to 
settle  in  Asia  and  Egypt,  was  losing  her  popula¬ 
tion  and  the  Greeks  in  their  ancestral  homes  were 
being  ousted  by  foreigners,  they  were  gaining  the 
most  extensive  intellectual  conquests  at  the  time 
over  the  very  nations  by  and  through  whom  they  had 
been  oppressed. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


CHARACTER  AND  CHIEF  FEATURES  OF  THE  POST- 
ARISTOTELIAN  PHILOSOPHY. 

The  circumstances  which  have  been  briefly  sketched  Chap 

in  the  preceding  chapter  are  of  the  greatest  import-  I]- 

ance  in  their  bearing  on  the  character  of  the  post-  A-  ft«* 
Aristotelian  philosophy.  Greek  philosophy,  like  thepoit- 
Greek  art,  is  the  offspring  of  Greek  political  inde- 
pendence.  In  the  whirl  of  public  life  every  one  is  soj%. 
thrown  on  himself  and  his  own  resources.  Thereby,  (!)  JW 
and  by  the  emulation  begotten  of  unlimited  competi-  °a  a>"i 
tion  for  all  the  good  things  of  life,  the  Greek  had 
learned  to  make  full  use  of  his  intellect.  Conscious¬ 
ness  of  his  dignity — which  a  Greek  associated  far 
more  closely  than  we  do  with  the  privilege  of 
citizenship — and  independence  of  the  necessity  of 
•  struggling  for  daily  food,  had  taught  him  independ¬ 
ence  of  mind,  and  enabled  him  to  devote  himself  to 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge  Without  any  ulteriof  aim.1 
With  the  decline  of  political  independence  4sha  . 
mental  powers  of  the  nation  were  broken  past 
remedy.  No  longer  borne  up  by  a  powerful  espnt 

1  Coni  Arlst.  Metaph.  I.  2,  282  b,  19. 
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de  corps,  weaned  from  the  habit  of  working  for 
the  common  weal,  the  majority  gave  themselves 
up  to  the  petty  interests  of  private  life  and  per¬ 
sonal  affairs.  Even  the  better  disposed  were  too 
much  occupied  in  contending'  against  the  low  tone 
and  corruption  of  their  times,  to  be  able  to  devote 
themselves  in  moments  of  relaxation  to  independent 
speculation.  What  could  be  expected  in  such  an 
age  as  that  which  preceded  the  rise  of  the  Stoic 
and  Epicurean  systems,  but  that  philosophy  would 
become  practical  itself,  if  indeed  it  were  studied 
at  all  ? 

An  age  like  that  did  not  require  theoretical 
knowledge,  but  it  did  require  moral  bracing  and 
strengthening.  If  these  were  not  to  be  had  from 
popular  religion  in  its  then  state,  was  it  matter  for 
wonder  that  philosophy  should  be  looked  to  to  supply 
the  deficiency,  seeing  that  in  all  cultivated  circles 
philosophy  had  already  taken  the  place  of  religion  ? 
If  we  ask  in  what  form,  and  in  what  form  only, 
philosophy  could  supply  the  deficiency  under  the 
then  circumstances,  the  answer  is  not  far  to  seek. 
There  was  little  room  for  creative  effort,  plenty  for 
sustained  endurance ;  little  for  activity  without,  plenty 
for  activity  within ;  little  room  for  public  life,  plenty  ' 
of  room  for  private  life.  So  utterly  hopeless  had  the 
public-state  of  Greece  become,  that  even  the  few  who 
made  it  their  business  to  provide  a  remedy  could 
only  gain  for  themselves  the  honour  of  martyrdom. 
As  matters,  stood,  the  only  course  open  for  the  best- 
intentioned  was  to  withdraw  entirely  within  them- 
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selves,  to  entrench  themselves  within  the  safe  barriers 
of  their  inner  life  against  outward  misfortunes,  and 
to  make  happiness  dependent  entirely  ton  their  own 
inward  state. 

Stoic  apathy,  Epicurean  self-contentment,  and 
Sceptic  imperturbability,  were  the  doctrines  which 
suited  the  political  helplessness  of  the  age,  and  they 
were  therefore  the  doctrines  which  met  with  the  most 
general  acceptance.  There  was  yet  another  which 
suited  it — viz.,  the  sinking  of  national  distinctions 
in  the  feeling  of  a  common  humanity,  the  severance 
of  morals  from  politics  which  characterises  the  philo¬ 
sophy  of  the  Alexandrian  and  Roman  period.  The 
barriers  which  kept  nations  apart  had  been  swept 
away,  together  with  their  national  independence : 
East  and  West,  Greeks  and  barbarians,  were  united 
in  large  empires,  brought  into  communication  rnd 
forced  into  comparison  with  one  another  in  n  atters 
the  most  important.  Philosophy  declared  that  all 
men  are  of  one  blood  and  are  equally  privileged 
citizens  of  one  empire,  that  morality  rests  9n  the 
relation  of  man  to  man,  and  is  independent  of 
nationality  and  position  in  the  state  ;  but  in  so  doing 
it  only  explicitly  stated  a  truth  which  was  partly 
realised  and  partly  implied  in  actual  life. 

The  very  course  which  philosophy  itself  had 
taken  during  the  previous  century  and  a  half  had 
prepared  the  way  for  the  turn  which  now  set  in. 
Socrates  and  the  Sophists,  in  different  ways  no  doabfc, 
had  each  devoted  themselves  to  the  practical  side  of 
life ;  and  thus  the  Cynic  School  was  the  precursor 
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of  Stoicism,  the  Cyrenaic  of  Epicureanism.  These 
two  Schools  are,  however,  only  of  minor  importance 
in  the  general  progress  of  philosophy  in  the  fourth 
century,  and  sophistry  by  the  close  of  the  same  cen¬ 
tury  was  already  a  thing  of  the  past.  Socrates,  it  is 
true,  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  physical  en¬ 
quiries  ;  yet  he  felt  the  desire  for  knowledge  far  too 
keenly  to  bear  comparison  with  the  post- Aristotelian 
philosophers.  Proposing  to  concern  himself  only  with 
subjects  which  were  of  practical  use  in  life,  he  yet 
put  forth  a  theory  of  knowledge  which  involved  a 
reform  quite  as  much  of  speculative  as  of  practical 
philosophy,  and  that  reform  was  accomplished  on  a 
grand  scale  by  Plato  and  Aristotle. 

However  little  Greek  philosophy  as  a  whole  deve¬ 
loped  during  the  fourth  century  along  the  lines  of 
its  subsequent  expansion,  still  the  speculations  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle  necessarily  helped  to  prepare  for 
the  coming  change.  The  antagonism  between  the 
ideal  and  phenomenal  worlds  which  Plato  set  up,  and 
Aristotle  vainly  attempted  to  bridge  over,  leads  ulti- 
Tnately  to  a  contrast  between  the  outer  and  the  inner 
life,  between  thought  and  the  object  of  thought. 
The  generic  conceptions  or  forms,  which  Plato  and 
Aristotle  regard  as  most  truly  real,  are,  after  all, 
fabrications  of  the  human  mind.  The  conception  of 
reasorf,  even  in  its  expanded  form  as  the  divine 
Reason,  or  reason  of  the  world,  is  an  idea  formed  by 
abstraction  from  the  inner  life.  And  what  is  really 
meant  by  identifying  form  in  itself  with  what  is,  and 
matter  with  what  is  possible,  or  even  (as  Plato  does) 
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finds  in  Ms  own  mind  a  higher  and  more  real 
existence  than  any  which  lie  finds  outside  of  it,  and 
that  what  is  truly  divine  and  unlimited  must  be  in 
the  mind  as  an  idea,  apart  from  and  independent  of 
all  impressions  from  without  ?  Plato  and  Aristotle 
in  fact  declared  that  reason  constitutes  the  real 
essence  of  man — reason  coming  from  above  and 
uniting  itself  with  the  body,  but  in  itself  superior  to  ; 

the  world  of  sense  and  life  in  time — and  that  man’s  ; 

highest  activity  is  thought,  turned  away  from  all 
external  things,  and  meditating  only  on  the  inner 
-world  of  ideas.  It  was  only  one  step  further  in  the 
same  direction  for  the  post-Aristotelian  philosophy 
to  contemplate  man  in  complete  severance  from 
the  outer  world,  and  to  refer  him  to  himself  for 
that  satisfaction  which  he  can  find  nowhere  else  in 
life. 

This  step  was  taken  by  the  Schools  of  the  gtoics,  B.  (W 
Epicureans,  and  Sceptics  which  appeared  in  the  first 
half  of  the  third  century  before  Christ,  supersede3  tlc* 
the  influence  of  the  older  Schools,  and  asserted  their  toirlian 
.  supremacy  without  great  variation  in  tjieir  teaching 
until  the  beginning  of  the  first  century.  In  whatever 
else  these  three  Schools  may  differ,  at,  least  they  agree 
in  two  fundamental  points,  (l)in  subordinating  theory  .  ;J 
to  practice,  and  (2)  in  the  peculiar  character  of  their 
practical  philosophy. 

The  subordination  of  theory  to  practice  is  most  (t)Sniy  - 
apparent  in  the  School  of  Epicurus.  It  is  nearly  as 

c  a  fftHtUt. 
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clear  in  the  case  of  the  Sceptics,  who,  denying  all 
possibility  of  knowledge,  left  as  the  only  ground  of 
action  convidSon  based  on  probabilities.  Both  Schools 
also  agree  in  considering  philosophy  as  only  a  means 
for  securing  happiness.  By  the  Stoics,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  need  of  philosophic  speculation  Was  felt 
more  strongly  ;  but  even  in  their  case  it  may  be  seen 
that  speculation  was  not  pursued  simply  for  its  own 
sake,  but  for  practical  purposes,  by  which  it  was  also 
determined.  Thus  the  Stoics,  like  the  Epicureans, 
in  the  speculative  part  of  their  system  confined  them¬ 
selves  to  current  views— thereby  showing  that  the 
source  of  their  philosophical  peculiarities  lay  else¬ 
where  than  in  speculation,  and  that  other  studies  had 
greater  value  in  their  eyes,  in  which  also  they 
considered  themselves  more  proficient.  They  even 
expressly  stated  that  the  study  of  nature  is  only 
necessary  as  a  help  to  the  study  of  virtue.  It  is 
beyond  question,  that  their  chief  peculiarities,  and 
those  which  give  them  an  importance  in  history,  are 
ethical.  The  other  parts  of  their  system,  more  par¬ 
ticularly  those  in  which  their  distinctive  tenets 
appear,  are  likewise  regulated  by  practical  considera¬ 
tions.  This  statement  will  hereafter  he  shown  in 
detail.  It  may  suffice  to  observe  now,  that  the  most 
important  point,  in  the  logic  of  the  Stoics— the  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  the  standard  of  truth — was  decided  by  a 
practical  postulate ;  that  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  Stoic  metaphysics  are  only  intelligible  from 
the  ground  of  their  ethics ;  that  for  natural  science 
tlie  Stoics  did  very  little ;  that  in  their  theory  of 
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final  causes  on  which  they  lay  so  much  stress  nature  Chap 
is  explained  by  moral  considerations  ;  and  that  their  U' 
natural  as  well  as  their  positive  theologT  bears  ample 
testimony  to  the  practical  tone  of  their  system. 

Standing  ia  advance  of  the  Epicureans  by  their 
higher  intell  ectual  training  and  their  learned  enerey, 
and  in  opposition  to  the  Sceptics  by  their  dogma¬ 
tism,  the  Stoics  nevertheless  agree  with  both  these 
Schools  in  the  essentially  practical  character  of  their 
teaching. 

This  relationship  is  more  strikingly  seen  in  the  (2)  ftf«. 
way  in  which  they  deal  with  the  practical  problem. 

The  Epicurean  imperturbability  is  akin  to  that  of  the  «•''*  tlye 
Sceptics  ;  both  resemble  the  Stoic  apathy.  All  three  jirMm. 
Schools  are  agreed  that  the  only  way  to  happiness 
consists  in  peace  of  mind,  and  in  avoiding  all  those 
disturbances  which  sometimes  arise  from  external 
influences,  at  other  times  from  internal  emotions ; 
they  are  only  divided  as  to  the  means  by  which  peace 
of  mind  may  be  secured.  They  are  also  agreed  in 
making  moral  activity  independent  of  external  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  in  separating  morals  from  politics, 
although  only  the  Stoics  set  up  the  doctrine  of  the 
original  unity  of  the  whole  hnraan  family,  and 
insist  on  being  citizens  of  the  world.  Through  all 
the  Schools  runs  the  common  trait  of  referring  every* 
thing  to  the  subject,  and  constantly  falling  hock  oa  ' 

man  and  his  own  inner  life,  one  consequence  of  which  •  f 
is  the  prominence  given  to  action  in  preference  to 
speculation,  and  another  that  action  is  determined  by  '  • 

personal  certainty,  and  a  mental  equilibrium  which 
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Chap,  must  be  attained  by  the  exercise  of  will  and  the  cul- 
IL  tivation  of  the  intellect. 

(3)  Their  The  same  «sharacter  belongs  to  philosophy  in  the 
ties' Ulus'  centuries  succeeding  the  rise  of  these  three  Schools; 
traded  by  during  which  the  circumstances  which  produced 
pHh-Ue'lt  tllat  character  were  not  materially  altered.'  In  addi- 
sophy.  tion  to  the  followers  of  the  old  Schools,  Eclectics  are 
now  met  with,  who  gather  from  every  system  what 
seems  true  and  probable.  In  this  process  of  selection 
their  guiding  principle  is  regard  for  the  practical 
wants  of  man.  Hence  the  ultimate  standard  of  truth 
is  placed  in  personal  consciousness.  Everything 
is  referred  to  the  subject  as  its  centre.  In  ethics 
and  natural  theology  the  Eclectics  were  mainly  in¬ 
debted  to  the  Stoics.  A  new  School  of  Sceptics  also 
arose,  not  differing  in  its  tendencies  from  the  older 
one.  Neopythagoreans  and  Platonists  appeared,  not 
satisfied  with  human  knowledge,  but  aspiring  to 
higher  revelations.  Professing  to  appeal  to  the 
metaphysics  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  these  philoso¬ 
phers  ‘‘betray  their  connection  with  the  later  post- 
Aristotelian  Schools,  not  only  by  borrowing  largely 
from  the  Stoics  for  the  material  for  their  theology 
and  ethics,  but  also  by  their  general  tone;  know¬ 
ledge  is  for  them  less  even  than  for  the  Stoics  an  end 
in  itself,  and  they  are  further  from  natural  science. 
With  them  philosophy  is  subservient  to  the  interests 
of  religion ;  its  aim  is  to  bring  men  into  proper  re¬ 
lation  with  God ;  and  the  religious  needs  of  mankind 
are  the  highest  authority  for  science. 

The  same  observations  apply  also  to  Plotinus  and 
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his  successors.  These  philosophers  are  not  lacking 
in  an  elaborate  science  of  .metaphysics.  The  care 
which  they  devoted  to  this  science  leswes  no  donbt 
as  to  their  lively  interest  in  scientific  completeness 
and  systematic  arrangement.  Tor  all  that  their 
speculative  efforts  bear  the  same  relation  to  the 
practical  aim  of  philosophy  as  those  of  the  Stoics, 
who  in  point  of  learning  and  logical  elaboration  of  a 
system  are  quite  their  equals.  A  real  interest  in 
knowledge  was  no  doubt  one  of  the  elements  which 
brought  Neoplatonism  into  being;  but  it  was  not 
strong  enough  to  counterbalance  another,  the  prac¬ 
tical  and  religious  sentiment.  The  mind  was  not 
sufficiently  independent  to  be  able  to  get  on  without 
appealing  to  intellectual  and  theological  authorities ; 
the  scientific  procedure  was  too  mixed  to  lead  to  a 
simple,  study  of  things  as  they  are.  As  in  the  case 
of  the  Neopythagoreans,  the  ultimate  ground  of  the 
system  is  a  religious  want.  The  divine  world  is  only 
a  portion  of  human  thought  projected  out  of  the 
mind,  and  incapable  of  being  fully  grasped  <>y  the 
understanding.  The  highest  business  of  philosoplyr 
is  to  reunite  man  with  the  divine  world  external  to 
himself.  To  attain  this  end,  all  the  means  which 
science  supplies  are  employed.  Philosophy  endea¬ 
vours  to  explain  the  steps  by  which  the  finite 
gradually  came  to  be  separated  from  the  original 
infinite  being ;  it  seeks  to  bring  about  a  return  by  a 
regular  and  systematic  course  ;  and  in  this  attempt 
the  philosophic  spirit  of  Greece,  by  no  means  extioofe, 
proved  its  powers  by  a  result  of  its  kind  unrivalled. 
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In  the  first  instance,  no  doubt,  the  problem  was  so 
raised  as  to  press  philosophy  into  the  service  of  reli¬ 
gion  ;  but,  m*fche  long  run,  it  became  apparent  that, 
with  the  premises  assumed,  a  scientific  solution  of 
the  religious  question  was  impossible.  The  idea  of 
an  original  being  with  which  the  system  started  was 
a  reflex  of  the  religious  sentiment,  and  not  the 
result  of  scientific  research,  and  the  doctrine  of  a 
mystical  union  with  a  transcendental  being  was  a 
religious  postulate,  the  gratuitous  assumption  of 
which  betrays  an  origin  in  the  mind  of  the  thinker. 
Th»  platform  of  Neoplatonism  is  the  same,  therefore, 
as  that  of  the  other  post-Aristotelian  systems ;  and 
it  is  hardly  necessary  in  proof  of  this  position  to 
point  to  the  agreement  of  Neoplatonism  in  other 
respects  with  Stoicism,  and  especially  in  ethics.  Far 
a?  the  two  systems  lie  asunder,  the  one  standing  at 
the  beginning  the  other  at  the  end  of  the  post- 
Aristotelian  philosophy,  nevertheless  both  display 
one  and  the  same  attitude  of  thought;  and  we  pass 
from  o3e  to  the  other  by  a  continuous  series  of  inter¬ 
mediate  links. 

In  passing  from  School  to  School  the  post- Aris¬ 
totelian  philosophy  assumed,  as  might  be  expected, 
various  modifications  of  character  in  course  of  time; 
nevertheless,  it  retained  a  certain  mental  habit  and 
certain  'common  elements.  Such  was  the  neglect  of 
intellectual  originality,  which  drove  some  thinkers  to 
a  sceptical  denial  of  all  knowledge,  and  induced 
others  to  take  their  knowledge  at  second  hand  from 
older  authorities.  Such  was  the  prominence  given 
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to  practical  over  speculative  questions.  Such  was  Chap. 
tie  disregard  for  natural  science,  and.  in  comparison  lij 
with  former  times,  the  greater  importance  attached 
to  theology,  apparent  not  only  in  the  controversy 
between  the  Epicureans  and  Stoics,  but  also  in 
the  apologetic  writings  of  the  Stoics  and  Platonists. 

Such,  too,  was  the  negative  morality  which  aimed  at 
independence  of  the  outer  world,  at  mental  com¬ 
posure,  and  philosophic  contentment. ;  the  separation 
of  morals  from  politics;  the  moral  nniversalism  and 
citizenship  of  the  world  ;  the  going  within  self  into 
the  depths  of  the  soul,  the  will,  and  the  thinking 
powers  ;  the  deepening  of  the,  consciousness  accom¬ 
panied  at  the  same  time,  by  a  narrowing  and  isola¬ 
tion  of  it,  and  the  loss  of  a  lively  interest  in  the 
outer  world,  and  in  the  simple  scientific  study  thereof. 

This  mental  habit,  first  of  all,  found  simple  C.  Pm- 
dogmatic  expression  in  philosophical  systems.  Not 
only  moral  science,  but  also  logic  and  natural  science, 
were  treated  in  a  way  consonant  with  it,  although  j,yVy. 
they  were  partially  built  upon  older  views.  In  deal-  (l)  air¬ 
ing  with  the  moral  problem,  two  Schools  come  l3 

view,  markedly  different  and  decided  in  their  pecu-  (a)  stoivi 
liarities.  The  Stoics  regard  almost  exclusively  the 
universal  element  in  man  who  seeks  contentment 
within,  the  Epicureans  catch  at  the  individual  side 
of  his  being.  The  Stoics  regard  man  exclusively  as 
a  thinking  being,  the  Epicureans  as  a  creature  of 
feeling.  The  Stoics  make  happiness  to  consist  in 
subordination  to  the  law'  of  the  whole,  in  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  personal  feelings  and  inclinations,  in 
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Chap,  virtue ;  the  Epicureans  in  individual  independence- 
1L  of  everything  external,  in  the  unruffled  serenity  of 
the  inner  lifef  in  painlessness.  The  theoretical  bases 
of  their  teaching  correspond  with  these  fundamental 
ethical  positions. 

(b)  Bog-  Although  the  rivalry  between  these  two  Schools 
7rptieism  was  great*  both,  nevertheless,  stand  on  the  same 
platform.  Absolute  composure  of  mind,  freedom  of 
the  inner  life  from  all  disturbance  from  without,  is 
the  goal  at  which  both  aim,  although  they  follow 
different  methods.  Hence  it  becomes  necessary  to 
insist  on  the  common  element  as  the  essential  aim 
and  matter  of  philosophy.  If  the  philosophic  axioms 
of  the  two'  systems  contradict  one  another,  it  may  be 
thence  inferred  that  the  aim  of  both  may  be  attained 
independently  of  any  definite  dogmatic  view;  in 
short,  knowledge  may  be  despaired  of  in  order  to 
pass  from  a  recognition  of  ignorance  to  a  general 
indifference  to  everything  and  to  an  unconditional 
repose  of  mind.  Thus  Scepticism  is  connected  with 
Stoicism  and  Epicureanism,  as  the  third  chief  form 
<Sf  the  philosophy  of  that  age.  Apart  from  Pyrrho’s 
School,  it  is  most  effectually  represented  in  the  New 
Academy. 

(2)  Seep-  The  rise,  the  growth,  and  the  conflict  of  these 
Schools.  three  Schools,  by  the  side  of  which  the  Aider  Schools 
have  olily  a  subordinate  value,  occupies  the  first  por¬ 
tion  of  the  period  of  post-Aristotelian  philosophy, 
and  extends  from  the  end  of  the  fourth  to  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  first  century  before  Christ.  The  dis¬ 
tinctive  features  of  this  epoch  consist  partly  in  the 
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predominance  of  the  above  tendencies,  and  partly  in 
their  separate  existence,  without  modification  by 
intermixture.  After  the  middle  of*  the  second 
century  a  gradual  change  may  be  observed.  Greece  ' 
had  then  become  a  Roman  province,  and  the  intel¬ 
lectual  intercourse  between  Greece  and  Rome  was 
continually  on  the  increase.  Many  learned  Greeks 
resided  at  Rome,  frequently  as  the  companions  of  ' 
families  of  high  birth  ;  others  living  in  their  own 
country,  were  visited  by  Roman  pupils.  Was  it 
possible  that  in  the  face  of  the  clearly-defined  and 
sharply-expressed  Roman  character,  the  power  and 
independence  of  the  Greek  intellect,  already  unques¬ 
tionably  on  the  decline,  would  assert  its  ancient 
supremacy?  Or  that  Greeks  could  become  the 
teachers  of  Romans  without  accommodating  them¬ 
selves  to  their  demands,  and  experiencing  in  turn  a 
reflex  influence  ?  Even  Greek  philosophy  could  not 
withdraw  itself  from  this  influence.  Its  creative 
power  was  long  since,  in  abeyance,  and  in  Scepticism 
it  had  openly  avowed  that  it  could  place  no  trust  in 
itself.  To  the  practical  sense  of  a  Roman  no  phil<r- 
sophical  system  commended  itself  which  did  not 
make  for  practical  results  by  the  shortest  possible 
route.  To  him  practical  needs  were  the  ultimate 
standard  of  truth.  Little  did  he  care  for  strict  logic 
and  argumentative  accuracy  in  scientific  procedure. 
Differences  of  schools,  so  long  as  they  had  no  praotkal 
bearing,  were  for  him  of  no  importance.  No  wonder 
that  Greek  philosophy,  touched  by  the-  breath  of 
Rome,  lent  itself  to  Eclecticism  ! 
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Whilst  on  the  one  side  of  the  world  the  Greeks 
were  falling  under  the  influence  of  the  nation  that 
had  subdued  Shem,  on  the  other  they  were  assimila¬ 
ting  the  views  of  the  Oriental  nations  whom  they  had 
subdued  by  martial  as  well  as  by  mental  superiority. 
For  two  centuries,  in  philosophy  at  least,  Greece  had 
held  her  own  against  Oriental  modes  of  thought. 
Now  that  her  intellectual  incapacity  continually  in¬ 
creased,  those  modes  of  thought  gained  for  themselves 
a  foothold  in  her  philosophy.  Alexandria  was  the 
place  where  the  connection  of  Greece  with  the  East 
was  first  and  most  completely  brought  about.  In  that 
centre  of  commerce  for  all  parts  of  the  globe,  East 
and  W§st  entered  into  a  connection  more  intimate 
and  more  lasting  than  in  any  other  centre.  Nor  was 
this  connection  a  mere  accident  of  circumstances 
it  was  also  a  work  of  political  forecast.  From  its 
founder,  Ptolemy  Soter,  the  Ptolemaean  dynasty  in¬ 
herited  as  the  principle  of  government  the  rule  always 
to  combine  what  is  native  with  what  is  foreign, 
and  to  clothe  new  things  in  the  old  and  venerable 
forms  of  Egyptian  custom  and  religious  ceremony. 
At  Alexandria,  accordingly,  there  arose,  towards  the 
beginning  of  the  first  century  before  Christ,  a  School 
calling  itgelf  at  first  Platonic,  afterwards  Pythagorean, 
which  later  still,  in  the  shape  of  Neoplatonism, 
gained'  the  ascendency  over  the  whole  domain  of 
philosophy.  The  very  fact,  however,  that  such  a 
change  in  philosophic  views  did  not  appear  sooner, 
is  sufficient  to  show  that  it  was  produced  by  external 
circumstances.  But  notwithstanding  external  cir- 
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cumstances  it  would  never  have  come  about  had  not 
the  intellect  of  Greece  in  the  course  of  its  own 
development  been  ripe  for  it.  * 

The  same  remark  holds  good  of  the  rise  of  that 
practical  Eclecticism  which  we  have  before  traced  to 
the  influence  of  Rome.  Even  in  the  period  of  intel¬ 
lectual  exhaustion,  Greek  philosophy  was  not  simplv 
the  resultant  of  its  outward  surroundings,  but.  under 
the  influence  of  outward  surroundings,  took  shape  in 
a  way  indicated  by  its  previous  progress.  If  the 
lingering  remains  of  a  few  small  Schools,  which  soon 
expired,  are  excepted,  there  existed,  after  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  third  century  before  Christ,  only  four 
great  philosophic  Schools— the  Peripatetic,  the  Stoic, 
the  Epicurean,  and  the  School  of  Platonists.  The 
last-named  of  these  was  converted  to  Scepticism  by 
Arcesilaus.  These  four  Schools  were  all  permanently 
established  at  Athens,  where  a  lively  interchange  of 
thought  took  place  between  them,  which  renders  a 
thorough  comparison  of  their  several  teachings  com¬ 
paratively  easy.  It  was  only  natural  that  they  would 
not  long  exist  side  by  side  without  making  overtures 
towards  union  and  agreement.  These  overtures  were 
favoured  by  Scepticism,  which,  denying  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  knowledge,  only  allowed  a  choice  between 
probabilities,  and  decided  that  choice  by  the  standard 
of  practical  needs.  Hence,  towards  the  close  of  the 
second  century  before  Christ,  these  philosophic 
Schools  may  be  observed  to  emerge  more  or  lea* 
from  their  exclusiveness.  An  eclectic  tendency 
steals  over  philosophy,  aiming  not  so  much  at 
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scientific  knowledge  as  at  attaining  certain  results 
for  practical  use.  The  distinctive  doctrines  of  each 
School  drop  rhto  the  background ;  and  in  the  belief 
that  infallibility  resides  solely  in  the  mind  itself,  such 
portions  are  selected  from  each  system  as  seem  most 
in  harmony  with  the  selecting  mind.  The  germ  of 
this  eclectic  mode  of  thought  lay  in  Scepticism.  On 
the  other  hand,  Eclecticism  involves  doubt.  Hence, 
soon  after  the  Christian  era,  a  new  school  of  doubt 
developed,  which  continued  until  the  third  cen¬ 
tury.  There  was  thus,  on  the  one  hand,  a  lively 
interest  in  knowledge,  which  was  desired  in  the  prac¬ 
tical  interest  of  religion  and  morals  ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  disbelief  in  the  truths  of  existing  knowledge, 
and,  indeed,  of  knowledge  generally,  openly  avowed 
by  some  as  Sceptics,  secretly  betrayed  by  others  in  the 
unsettledness  of  their  Eclecticism.  These  two  cur¬ 
rents  coalescing,  led  to  the  thought  that  truth,  which 
cannot  be  found  in  knowledge,  exists  somewhere  out¬ 
side  of  it,  and  must  be  looked  for  partly  in  the 
religious  traditions  of  the  early  days  of  Greece 
itad  the  East,  partly  in  direct  divine  revelation. 
Then  came  in  such  a  notion  of  God,  and  of  His  rela¬ 
tions  to  the  world,  as  accords  with  this  belief  in  reve¬ 
lation.  Man  knowing  that  truth  lies  outside  himself, 
and  doubting  his  own  capacities  to  attain  it,  removes 
deity,  as  the  absolute  source  of  truth,  into  another 
world;  and  because  the  need  of  a  revelation  of  truth 
still  exists,  the  interval  between  God  and  the  world 
is  peopled  with  intermediate  beings,  who  are  some- 
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time3  conceived  of  as  metaphysical  entities,  and  at 
other  times  appear  as  the  demons  of  popular  belief. 
This  mental  habit,  which  is  connected  with  Plato 
and  Pythagoras,  among  the  older  systems,  forms  the 
transition  to  Neoplatonism.  The  appearance  of  Neo¬ 
platonism  introduces  the  last  stage  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Greek  philosophy. 

Yet  even  this  turn  in  Greek  philosophy  was  not 
uninfluenced  by  the  circumstances  of  the  times. 
Since  the  end  of  the  second  century  after  Christ,  the 
decline  of  the  Roman  Empire  progressed  apace. 
Dread  of  the  dangers  which  threatened  it  on  all 
sides,  the  pressure  of  the  times  and  distress  made 
startling  progress.  All  means  of  defence  hitherto 
employed  had  proved  unavailing  to  stem  destruction. 
With  ruin  everywhere,  impending,  the  desire  and 
longing  for  higher  assistance  increased.  No  such 
assistance  was  forthcoming  from  the  old  gods -of 
Rome  or  the  religious  faith  of  the  day  ;  despite,  which 
circumstances  were  daily  becoming  more  hopeless. 
Then  it  was  that  the  desire  for  foreign  forms  oT  wor¬ 
ship  which  had  been  gradually  spreading  over  the 
Roman  world  since  the  last  days  of  the  Republic,  and 
which  the  circumstances  of  the  Empire  had  stimulated, 
gained  ground.  That  desire  was  favoured  by  the 
highest  power  in  the  state,  under  the  Oriental  and  half 
Oriental  emperors  who  for  nearly  half  a  century  after 
Septimius  Severus  occupied  the  imperial  throne.  The 
state  and  the  gods  of  the  state  were  continually  losing 
their  hold  on  the  respect  of  men.  Meanwhile,  on  the 
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Chap,  one  hand,  Oriental  worships,  mysteries  old  and  new’, 
^  and  foreign  heathen  religions  of  the  most  varying 
kinds,  were  *fever  gaining  fresh  adherents.  On  the 
other,  Christianity  was  rapidly  acquiring  a  power 
which  enabled  it  openly  to  enter  the  lists  for  supre¬ 
macy  among  the  recognised  religions  of  the  state. 
The  powerful  monarchs  who  about  the  middle  of  the 
third  century  attempted  to  refound  the  Empire,  had 
not  for  their  object  to  restore  a  specifically  Roman 
form  of  government,  but  to  bring  the  various  elements 
which  composed  the  Empire  under  one  sovereign  will 
by  fixed  forms  of  administration.  In  this  attempt 
Diocletian  and  Constantine  succeeded.  The  Roman 
character  asserted  itself,  as  a  ruling  and  regulating 
power,  but  it  did  so  under  the  influence  of  another 
originally  foreign  character.  The  Empire  was  a 
congeries  of  nations  artificially  held  together,  and 
arranged  on  a  carefully-designed  plan  ;  its  centre  of 
gravity  lay  not  within  the  nation,  but  in  the  simple 
will  of  the  prince,  himself  exalted  above  all  rules 
and  laws  of  state,  and  deciding  everything  without 
.  appeal  and  without  responsibility. 

In  like  manner  Neoplatonism  united  all  the 
elements  of  previous  philosophical  Schools  into  one 
comprehensive  and  well-arranged  system,  in  which 
each  class  of  existences  had  its  definite  place  assigned 
to  it.*  The  initial  point  in  this  system,  the  all-  • 
embracing  unity,  was  a  being  lying  beyond  the 
world,  high  above  every  notion  that  experience  and 
conception  can  supply,  nnmixed  with  the  process  of 
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life  going  on  in  the  world,  and  from  his  unattainable 
height  causing  all  .things,  but  himself  subject  to  no 
conditions  of  causality.  Neoplatonism  k  the  intel¬ 
lectual  reproduction  of  Byzantine  Imperialism.  As 
Byzantine  Imperialism  combines  Oriental  despotism 
with  the  Roman  idea  of  the  state,  so  Neoplatonism 
supplements  the  scientific  forms  of  Greek  philosophy 
with  Oriental  mysticism. 

In  Neoplatonism  the  post-Aristotelian  philosophy 
had  manifestly  veered  round  into  its  opposite.  Self- 
dependence  and  the  self-snfficingness  of  thought 
made  way  for  implicit  resignation  to  higher  powers, 
for  a  craving  for  revelation,  for  an  ecstatic  departure 
from  the  sphere  of  conscious  mental  activity.  Alan 
has  abandoned  the  idea  of  truth  within  for  truth  to 
be  found  only  in  God.  God  sfcrn  Is  there  as  abstract 
spirituality  removed  into  another  world  in  contrast 
to  man  and  the  world  of  appearances.  Speculation 
has  but  one  aim — to  explain  the  procession  of  the 
finito  from  the  infinite,  and  the  conditions  of  its 
return  into  the  absolute ;  but  neither  of  “these 
problems  can  meet  with  a  satisfactory  intellectual, 
solution.  Even  this  form  of  thought  betrays  un¬ 
deniably  the  personal  character  of  the  post-Aristo¬ 
telian  philosophy  and  is  the  natural  outcome  of 
previous  teaching,  as  will  be  more  ftiHy  seen  in  the 
•sequel.  With  it  the  creative  powers  of  the  JGreek 
mind  were  exhausted.  After  being  driven  step  by 
,  step  during  centuries  from  the  platform  of  their  own 
national  philosophy,  the  Greeks  were  eventually 
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entirely  dislodged  therefrom  by  the  victory  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  Neoplatonism  made  one  more  fatile  attempt 
to  rescue  th^  forms  of  Greet  culture  from  its  mighty 
rival,  but  when  that  attempt  failed  Greek  religion 
and  Greek  philosophy  went  down  h-re'her. 


bistort  of  the  stoics. 


PART  II. 

THE  STOICS. 


CHAPTER  III. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  STOICS  UNTIL  THE  END  OF  THE 
SECOND  CENTURY  B.C. 

A  striking  feature  in  the  history  of  the  post- Aristo¬ 
telian  philosophy,  and  one  which  at  the  same  time 
brings  forcibly  home  the  thorough  change  in  its 
surroundings,  is  the  fact  that  so  many  of  its  repre¬ 
sentatives  come  from  eastern  countries  in  which 
Greek  and  Oriental  modes  of  thought  met  and 
mingled.  Although  for  centuries  Athens  still  con¬ 
tinued  to  have  the  reputation  of  being  the  chief  seat 
of  Greek  philosophy,  and  did  not  cease  to  be  one  of 
the  most  important  seminaries  of  philosophy,  eve® 
when  it  had  to  share  that  reputation  with  other 
cities,  such  as  Alexandria,  Rome,  Rhodes,  and 
Tarsus,  yet  at  Athens  itself  there  were  teachers  not  a 
few  whose  foreign  extraction  indicates  the  age  of 
Hellenism.  This  remark  applies  primarily  to  the 
later  Neoplatonic  School ; .  next  to  it  it  is  of  none 
more  true  than  of  the  Stoic.  With  this  fact  may  be 
also  associated  the  world-citizenship  of  this  School, 
though  it  would  be  unfair  to  attribute  a  general 
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3liaracteristic  of  the  then  state  of  tl 
external  circumstances.  Nearly  ; 
portant  Stoi?s  before  the  Christi 
birth  to  Asia  Minor,  to  Syria,  and 
the  Eastern  Archipelago.  Then 
Roman  Stoics,  by  the  side  of  wh 
Epictetus  occupies  a  prominent  f 
proper  is  represented  only  by  men 
rate  capacity. 

The  founder  of  the  Stoic  Schoo 
was  the  son  of  Mnaseas,2  and  a  na 
Cyprus.  Leaving  his  home,  he  re 
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Chap.  Diodorus  the  logician,  with  whose  pupil  Philo  1  he 

IIL  was  on  terms  of  intimacy.  After  a  long  course  of 

intellectual  ^preparation,  he  at  last  appeared  as  a 
teacher,  soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  third,  or 
perhaps  during  the  last  years  of  the  fourth  century 
E.C.  From  the  Stoa  ’rrotKtXr),  the  place  which  he 
selected  for  delivering  his  lectures,  his  followers 
derived  their  name  of  Stoics,  having  first  been  called 
after  their  master  Zenonians.8  Such  was  the  uni¬ 
versal  respect  inspired  by  his  earnestness,  moral 
strictness,3  and  simplicity  of  life,4  and  the  dignity, 
modesty,  and  affability  of  his  conduct,5  that  Antigonus 
Gonatas  vied  with  the  city  of  Athens  in  showing 


account  ( Diorj .  18),  he  brought 
to  Athens  the  fabulous  sum  of 
1 000  talent  s,  and  pn  t  it  out  to  in¬ 


flow  ready  he  was  to  learn  from 
others  is  proved  by  the  saying 
m  Diog.  25  ;  Hut .  Fragm.  in 
Hesiod,  ix.  T.  V.  611.  W. 

»he  gave  instruction  walking  to 
and  fro,  like  Aristotle,  bnt 

at  a  time  (Jtop.Ti^Uis  not 
probable  that  he  gave  any  for¬ 


mal  lectures. 

3  Which,  howe 
judged  by  the  star 


Had  he  t 
tld  hardly 

^  isents  of  Antigonu 
•  Zeno  was  unmarried  appears 
from  Dior/.  13. 

5  Ooni.Dioy.lZ-,  16;  24;  26; 
A  thru,  in  the  passa  ge  quoted  p. 
36,  2 ;  Suid. ;  Clem.  Strom,  413, 
A.  It  is  mentioned  as  a  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  Zeno,  that  he  avoided 
all  noise  and  popular  display 
’  (Diiiy.  14);  that,  though  gen- 
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5  Herillus’snative place  was 
Carthage  (Blog.  vli.  37;  165). 
Jf  XaXx^t»tosisreadby  Cobet  in 
the  last  passage,  we  have  again 
.tlie  same  confusion  between 
KaAxtj $<W  and  Kapxv^,  which 
made  XenocratesaKapxTjSonor. 
He  came  as  a  boy  under  Zeno 


PUPILS  OF  ZENO.  43 

rigidly  to  Cynicism,  Herillns  approximating  to  the  Chap. 
leading  positions  held  by  the  Peripatetic  School.  m' 

Other  pupils  of  Zeno  were  Persteus,  a  Countryman  (3)  pther 
and  companion  of  Zeno ; 1  Aratus,  the  well-known  F 
poet  of  Soli;2  Dionysius  of  Heraclea  in  Pontus, 

them,  however,  oAiyoo-nxa  nt"  have  taken  a  very  easy  view  of 
5s  Cic.  De  the  Stoic  principles  (Diog.  13  ; 
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who  afterwards  joined  the  Cyrenaic  or  Epicurean 
School ; 1  and  Sphaerus  from  the  Bosporus,  who  studied 
first  in  the'"  School  of  Zeno,  and  afterwards  in  that 
of  Cleanthes,  and  was  the  friend  and  adviser  of 
Cleomenes,  the  unfortunate  Spartan  reformer.2  Of 
a  few  other  pupils  of  Zeno  the  names  are  also  known  ;3 * 5 
but  nothing  beyond  their  names.  No  appreciable 


ing  one  of  his  letters  addressed 
to  Zeno.  Other  accounts  (Ibid. 
n,  431  ;  442 ;  446)  describe  him 
as  a  pupil  of  Dionysius  of  Hera- 
clea,  or  of  Timon  and  Menede- 
mus.  A  memorial  of  his  Stoi¬ 
cism  is  the  introduction  to  his 
<  Phenomena,’  a  poem  resem¬ 
bling  the  hymn  of  Cleanthes. 
Asclepiades  (Vita  in  Buklc  ii. 
429),  in  calling  him  a  native  of 
Tarsus,  is  only  preferring  a 
better-known  Cilician  town  to 

1  Hence  his  name  <5  Merafle- 
fieuos.  On  his  writings,  consult 

Bioq.  vii.  166;  37:  23;  v.  92; 

AtheiK  vii.  281,  d;  x.  437,  e; 

Cic.  Acad.  ii.  22,  71;  Tusc.  ii. 
-25,  60:  Fin.  v.  31,  94.  Pre¬ 
viously  to  Zeno,  he  is  said  to 
have  studied  under  Heraclides 

5  TIoj/riKbs,  Alexinus,  and  Mene- 


B.c.  Sphserus’  numerous  writ¬ 
ings  (Biog.  1 78:  AcutuviKi)  vo\tr*ia 
also  in  Athen.  iv.  141,  6)  refer 
to  all  parts  of  philosophy,  and 
to  some  of  the  older  philoso¬ 
phers.  According  to  Cic.  Tusc. 
iv.  24,  53,  his  definitions  were 


2  Biog,  177 ;  Pint.  < 
2;  11;  Athen.  viii. 

seems  to  belong  to  the 


and  resided  there  : 
•t  of  Ptolemy  for  sever: 
[e  had  left  Egypt  by  2i 


3  Athenodorus,  a  native  of 
Soli  (Biog.  vii.  38 ;  100) ;  Cal- 
lippus  of  Corinth  (Biog.  38); 
Philonides  of  Thebes,  who  went 
with  Persceus  to  Antigonus 
(Biog.  9  ;  38)  ;  Posidonius  of 
Alexandria  (Biog.  38)  ;  Zeno  of 
Sidon,  a  pupil  of  Diodorus 
Cronus,  who  joined  Zeno  (Biog. 
38;  16;  Snid.). 
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said  to  have  attended  the  lectures  of  Arcesilaus  and 
Lacyd.es,  philosophers  of  the  Middle  Academy ; 1  whose 
critical  methods  he  so  thoroughly  appropriated,  that 
later  Stoics  accused  him  of  furnishing  Carneades 
with  the  necessary  weapons  for  attacking  them,2  by 
the  masterly  manner  in  which  he  raised  philos'o- 
phical  doubts  without  being  able  to  answer  them 
satisfactorily.  This  critical  acuteness  and  skill, 
more  than  anything  else,  entitle  him  to  be  regarded 
as  the  second  founder  of  Stoicism.3  In  learning, 
too,  he  was  far  in  advance  of  his  predecessors, 
and  passed  for  the  most  industrious  and  learned 
man  of  antiquity.4  Independent  in  tone,  as  his 
general  conduct  and  intellectual  self-reliance3  often 


1  Ding.  vit.  183.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible,  as  Ritter,  iii.  524,  sup- 
poses,  that  he  was  for  some 
time  doubtful  about  Stoicism, 
whilst  he  was  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  Academic  Sceptic¬ 
ism,  and  that  during  this  time 
he  wrote  the  treatise  against 
<jvrf)9(£a,  This  is  possible,  but 
not  probable.  But  that  he 

Cleanthes,  and  have  set  up  a 
school  in  the  Lyceum  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  him, is  unlikely,  and  does 
not  follow  from  the  words  of 
2>).og.  179;  185. 

a  Biog.  184 ;  iv.  62.  Cic. 
Acad.  ii.  27,  87.  Pint.  Sto. 
Rep.  p.10,3, 1086.  These  pas¬ 
sages  refer  particularly  to 
phrysippus1  six- books  Kara  tvs 
(Twvetlas.  On  the  other  hand, 
his  pupil  Aristooreon,  in  Pint. 
1.  c.  2,  5,  ^commends  him  as 
being  rwv  ’AKaSrjfj.tanwv  arpay- 
yaMSw  KovtSa.  (Conf.  Plut. 


Comm.  Not.  i.  4,  p.  1059). 


said  of  him  :  ‘  If  the  Gods  have 
any  logic,  it  is  that  of  Chrv- 
sippus’  (Diog.  179).  See  Cic. 
N,  D.  i.  15,  30,  where  the 
Epicurean  calls  him  Stoicorum 
somniorum  vaferrimus  inter- 
pres :  ii.  6, *16;  iii.  10,  25: 
Divin.  i.  3,  6  :  Chrysippus 

acerrimo  vir  ingenio.  Senec <■ 
Benefit,  i.  3,  8 ;  4,  1,  com- 

Dionyx,  Hal.  Comp.  Verb.  68, 

logician,  but  the  most  careless 
writer.  Krischc,  Forsoh.  i. 

^  Biog.  180.  Athen.  xiii.565, 
a.  Damme.  V.  Isid.  36.  Cic. 
Tusc.  i.  45.  108. 

5  j Ding.  179;  183. 
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proved,1  lie  deviated  from  the  teaching  of  Zeno  and 
Cleanthes,  as  might  be  expected,  in  many  respects.3 
Still,  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  system  were 
not  altered  by  him ;  only  their  intellectual  treatment 
was  perfected  and  deepened.  In  fact,  the  Stoic 
doctrine  was  expanded  by  him  with  such  complete¬ 
ness  in  details,  that  hardly  a  gleaning  was  left  for 
his  successors  to  gather  up.3  In  multitude  of 
writings 4  he  exceeded  Epicurus  ; 5  their  titles,  and  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  fragments,  being  all 
that  have  come  down  to  us.6  With  such  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  literary  fertility,  it  will  be  easily  under¬ 
stood  that  their  artistic  value  is  not  very  high.  The 
ancients  are  unanimous  in  complaining  of  their 
careless  and  impure  language,  of  their  dry  and  often 
obscure  style,  of  their  prolixity,  their  endless  repeti¬ 
tions,  their  frequent  and  lengthy  citations,  and  their 


deserving  of  especial  notice, 
that  he  refused  the  invitation 
of  Ptolemy  to  court,  and  dedi¬ 
cated  none  of  his  numerous 
writings  to  a  prince. 

1  Cie.  Acad.  ii.  47, 143.  Diog. 
1T9.  Pint.  Sto.  Rep.  4,  1,  p. 
1034.  According  to  the  latter 
passage,  Antipater  had  written 
a  special  treatise  irepl  tvs  KAecie- 

’  Quid  enim  est  a  Chrysippo 
pratermissum  in  Stoicis  1  tic. 
Fin.  i.  2,  G. 

*  According  to  Diog.  18(7, 


cureans  disparaging  to  the 
honour  of  their  master.  Hence 
the  charge  that  Chrysippus  bad 
written  agaiDst  Epicure  in 
rivalry  (Diog.  x.  26,  and  the 
criticism  of  Apollodorus  in* 
Diog.  vii.  181). 

"  Baguet,  pp.  114-357.  dis¬ 
cusses  the  subject  very  Idly, 
but  omits  several  fragments. 

As  to  his  logical  treatises,  of 
which  alone  there  were  811 
(Diog.  198),  see  NMlai,  De  1o- 
gicisCbrysippi  libristQusdliub.'  . 
1859.  Prantl,  Gesch.  d.  tog. 
i.  404.  Peterxen  (Philosoph, 
Chrysip.  Fundaments:  Ham¬ 
burg,  1827,  321)  attempts  a 
systematic  arrangeAent  of  all 
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too  frequent  appeals  to  etymologies,  authorities,  and 
other  irrelevant  proofs.1  But  by  Ohrysippus  the 
Stoic  teaching  was  brought  to  completeness ;  and 
when  he  died,  in  the  year  206  B.c.,2  the  form  was 
in  every  respect  fixed  in  which  Stoicism  would  be 
handed  down  for  the  next  following  centuries. 


A  cotemporary  of  Ohrysippus,  but  probably  some¬ 
what  his  senior,  was  Teles,  from  whose  writings  a 
few  extracts3  have  been  preserved  by  Stobreus,4  in  the 
shape  of  popular  moral  considerations  written  from  a 
Cynic  or  Stoical  point  of  view.  The  same  age  also 
produced  the  Cyrenaic  Eratosthenes,5  a  man  distin¬ 
guished  in  every  branch  of  knowledge,  but  particu¬ 
larly  celebrated  for  his  mathematical  attainments, 
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who  was  gained  for  Stoicism  by  Aristo.1  Another 
cotemporary  of  Chrysippus,  and  perhaps  his  fellow- 
student,2  who'  in  many  respects  approximated  to  the 
teaching  of  the  Peripatetics,3  was  the  Stoic  Boethus. 
The  proper  scholars  of  Chrysippus  were  without  doubt 
numerous;4  but  few  of  their  names  are  known  to  us.5 
The  most  important  among  them  appear  to  have 
been  Zeno  of  Tarsus,0  and  Diogenes  of  Seleucia,7  who 


ITUOS  Smgepi ifiwos  n phs  abrir.  .  . 
Kpir-ppid  <l> nmv  ehai  alabrjoiv  Kai 
Tvp6Kr$iv.  That  he  was  junior 
to  Aratus  appears  by  his 
commentary  on  Aratus’  poem. 
See  Appendix  to  Gemmns, 
‘  1  1.  (Petavii  Doctr. 


vol.  ii.  443),  probably  con¬ 
founding  him  with  the  Peri¬ 
patetic  Boetlius,  calls  him  a 
native  of  Sidon. 


destruction  of  the  world.  Never¬ 
theless,  he  is  frequently  ap- 
iority  among 


M.  -947,  c, 

hr 

i  rxt»eS*'s. 


Philo,  Inc 

classes  him  among 
is  Srmnois  bbypaaiv 


great  importance  of  Chrysip- 

he  was  held  from  the  very  first, 
an<i  is  conlirmed  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  to  whom  he 
wrote  treatises.  See  the  list 
from  Mog.  181)  in  Fabric..  Bibl. 


of  Chrysippus,  is  the  only  pupil 
who  can  be  definitely  men- 
ti  onecl  by  name.  See  Piog.  vii. 
185 ;  Pint.  Sto.  Rep.  2,  5,  p.  1033. 

6  What  is  known  of  this 
philosopher  is  limited  to  the 
statements  in  Piog.  35;  Said. 
H)V.  Amort.  ;  Eu*.  Pr.  Ev.  xv. 
13,  7;  Arias  Didymus,  Ibid.  xv, 
17,2;  that  he  was  a.  native  of 
Tarsus  (in  Said,  r iris  say  of 
Sidon,  evidently  confounding 
him  with  the  Zeno  mentioned 
p.  i  1,  3) ;  that  he  was  the  son  of 
Dioscorides,  the  pupil  anjj  fol¬ 
lower  of  Chrysippus;  that  he 
left  many  pupils,  but  few. 
writings ;  and  that  he  doubted 
a  conflagration  of  the  world. 

'  According  to  Ping.  vi.  81 ; 
In  nan,  Maorob.  20,  be  i»** 
a.  native  of  Seleucia  on  this 
Tigris ;  but  he  is  sometimes 
called  a  native  of  Babylon 
(Ping.  vii.  a»;  55;  Cie.  i I.  D. 
i.  15,  41;  Divin.  i.  3,  ti;  Pint. 
De  Exit  14,  p.  <!05).  Cits.  Divin. 
i.  3,  6,  calls  him  a  pupil  of 
Chrysippus;  and  Acad.  ii.  30, 
38,  the  instructor  of  Carneades 
in  dialectic.  Pint.  Alex.  Virt. 

5,  p  328,  calls  him  a  pupil  of 
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Chap,  succeeded  Ohrysippus  in  the  presidency  of  the  School.1 
IIL  The  pupil  and  successor  of  Diogenes,  in  his  turn, 
was  Antipater  of  Tarsus,2  in  connection  with  whom 
Archedemus  his  countryman  is  frequently  mentioned.3 

Zeno  (of  Tarsus).  Zeno,  he  Acad.  1842,  Hist.  phil.  kl.  p.  103, 
says,  Aioyivii  -rbv  B*Pvkd>vioe  already  remarks  ;  and  Pint. 
eireere  (pikoroipelv.  Ding.  vii.  Tranq.  An.  9,  p.  469,  seems  to 
71,  mentions  a  rexri)  imply  that  he  continued  to  lire 

of  his ;  and,  vii.  55  and  57,  a  at  Athens  after  leaving  Cilicia. 
T 4x»n  4>0>r»is.  Cic.  Divin.  The  same  fact  is  conveyed  by 

i.  3,  e,  speaks  of  a  treatise  on  the  mention  of  Diogenists  and 
divination.  Athen.  iv.  168,  e,  Panmtiasts  at  Athens  {Athen. 


authorities  for  stoic  philosophy. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

AUTHORITIES  FOB  THE  STOIC  PHILOSOPHY:  ITS 
PROBLEM  AND  DIVISIONS. 

To  give  a  faithful  exposition  of  the  Stoic  philosophy  Chap. 
is  a  work  of  more  than  ordinary  difficulty,  owing  to  IV’ 
the  circumstance  that  all  the  writings  of  the  earlier  A.  J.u- 
Stoics,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  fragments,  have  f„r  tj,e 
been  lost.1  Those  Stoics  whose  complete  works  are 
still  extant — Seneca,  Epictetus,  Marcus  Aurelius, 

Heraclitus,  Cornutus — lived  under  the  Roman  Em-  of  authori- 
pire,  and  therefore  belong  to  a  time  in  which  all  tle>' 

Schools  alike  exposed  to  foreign  influences  had  sur¬ 
rendered  or  lost  sight  of  many  of  their  original 
peculiarities,  and  had  substituted  new  elemeitts  in 
their  place.  The  same  remark  applies  to  writers  like* 

Cicero,  Plutarch,  Diogenes,  Sextus  Empiricus,  and 
the  commentators  on  Aristotle,  who  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  authorities  at  second  hand  for  the  teaching 
of  the  Stoics  ;  but  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  -  ;* 

everything  which  they  mention  as  Stoic  teaching 
really  belongs  to  the  older  members  of  that  School.  • 

’Already  Simyl.  in  Cat.  nol  y  SiScwitoXla  k«1  ri  *A«iirr« 

Soliol.  in  Ariet,  49,  a,  IB,  says :  rdv'tmyypanniTm  iirtKiKoarm. 

«p4  roll  St uIkoTs,  Zv  if'  V"" 
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Chap.  That  teaching  can,  however,  be  ascertained  with 
^ '  sufficient  certainty  on  most  of  the  more  important 
points,  partly  by  comparing  accounts  when  they  vary, 

■  partly  by  looking  to  definite  statements  on  which 
authorities  agree  for  the  teaching  and  points  of  dif¬ 
ference  between  individual  philosophers,  such  as  Zeno, 
Oleanthes,  Chrysippus  ;  partly  too  by  consulting  such 
fragments  of  their  writings  as  are  still  extant.  Yet, 
when  the  chief  points  have  been  settled  in  this  way, 
many  difficulties  still  remain.  In  the  first  place,  it 
will  be  found  that  only  isolated  points  of  their  teach¬ 
ing,  with  at  most  a  few  arguments  on  which  to  base 
them,  are  recorded ;  but  the  real  connection  of  their 
tenets,  and  the  motives  which  gave  rise  to  them,  can 
only  be  known  by  conjecture.  Had  the  writings  of 
Zeno  and  Chrysippus  come  down  to  us  in  their  en¬ 
tirety,  we  should  have  had  a  much  surer  foundation 
on  which  to  build,  and  far  less  would  have  been  left 
to  conjecture.  An  opportunity,  too,  would  then  have 
been  afforded  of  tracing  the  inward  growth  of  the 
Stoic -teaching,  and  of  deciding  how  much  of  that 
teaching  was  due  to  Zeno,  and  how  much  to  Chrysip¬ 
pus.  That  this  work  of  discrimination  can  now  only  be 
done  very  imperfectly,  is  the  second  difficulty,  and  it, 
arises  from  the  nature  of  the  authorities.  It  may  be' 
ascertained  without  difficulty  what  the  teaching  of 
the  Stoics  was  since  the  time  of  Chrysippus,  but 
only  on  a  few  points  are  the  differences  between 
Chrysippus  and  his  predecessors  known.  For  the 
most  part,  the  authorities  do  not  hesitate  to  attribute 
to  the  founder  of  the  School  all  that  was  known  to 
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them  as  belonging  to  its  later  members,  just  as  Chap. 

everything  Pythagorean  was  directly  attributed  to  - : 

Pythagoras,  and  everything  Platonic  to  J^lato.  Still, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Stoic  teaching  was 
very  considerably  expanded  by  Chrysippus,  and 
altered  in  many  ways.  But  how  considerable  the 
alterations  were,  and  in  what  they  consisted,  are 
questions  upon  which  there  is  little  direct  evidence. 

The  path  is  thus  marked  out,  which  must  be  fol-  (2)  Fm  * ? 
lowed  in  giving  an  exposition  of  the  Stoic  philosophy.  authori- 
If  full  information  were  forthcoming  respecting  the  Ues- 
rise  of  the  Stoic  system  and  the  form  it  assumed 
under  each  one  of  its  representatives,  it  would  be 
most  natural  to  begin  by  reviewing  the  motives  which 
led  Zeno  to  his  peculiar  teaching,  and  by  describing 
the  system  as  it  grew  up.  Next  it  would  be  right 
to  trace  step  by  step  the  changes  and  expansions 
which  it  received  at  the  hands  of  each  succeeding 
teacher.  In  default  of  the  necessary  information 
for  such  a  treatment  of  the  subject,  it  will  be  better 
to  pursue  another  course.  The  Stoic  teaching  wil^ 
have  to  he  treated  as  a  whole,  in  which  the  contribu¬ 
tions  of  individuals  can  no  longer  be  distinguished.  1: 

It  will  have  to  be  set  forth  in  the  form  which  it 
sumed  after  the  time  of  Chrysippus.  The  share  of 
individuals  in  constructing  the  system,  an4  their 
deviations  from  the  general  type,  cannot  be  considered, 
except  in  cases  where  they  are  placed  beyond  doubt 
by  the  statements  of  the  ancients,  or  by  well-founded 
historical  surmises.  Stoicism  will  have  to  be  de* 
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Chap,  scribed  in  the  first  place  as  it  is  traditionally  known, 
IV'  without  having  its  principles  explained  or  resolved 
into  their  component  factors ;  without  even  consider¬ 
ing  how  they  grew  out  of  previous  systems.  Not  till 
this  has  been  done  will  it  be  possible  to  analyse  the 
purport  and  structure  of  the  system,  so  as  to  fathom 
its  leading  motives,  to  understand  the  connection  of 
its  various  parts,  and  thus  to  ascertain  its  true  posi¬ 
tion  in  history. 

B .Problem  Proceeding  next  to  ask  in  what  form  the  problem 

uthTstmc  Philosophy  presented  itself  to  the  Stoics,  three 
•philoso-  points  deserve  to  be  specially  noticed.  1.  In  the  first 
place,  philosophy  was  determined  practically  by  an 
end  in  view.  2.  The  character  of  this  end  was 
decided  by  the  idea  of  conformity  with  reason  ;  and 
3,  this  view  was  substantiated  by  intellectual  proof. 
(1)  Its  The  real  business  of  all  philosophy,  according  to 

character  ^e  Stoics.  is  the  moral  conduct  of  man.  Philosophy 
is  the  exercise  of  an  art,  and  more  particularly  of  the 
highest  art — virtue  : 1  it  is  therefore  the  learning  of 
virtue.  Now  virtue  can  only  be  learnt  by  exercise, 
jjnd  therefore  philosophy  is  at  the  same  time  virtue,2 


1  Pint.  Plac.  Pro.  2 :  o i  pin 
Civ  Zreinoi  tyairar,  ri,v  pin 
collar  ,hat  Sticr  n  «al  kvSpe- 
rrtvev  hnaTtiPW  •  rriv  51  <J>i\o<ro- 

<plav  HnKypnv  rexvvs  imrySeiou- 
imri/lttov  5’  that  piav  /cal  averare 
TV  hpnfo  5e  ris  yin- 

nurrirai  rpcTt,  tpmnfiv,  <|6//cV, 
Aoy«V,  n.r.A.  See  also  Pica. 
vii.  92. 

1  In  Senega,  Ep.  89,  4,  wis¬ 
dom  is  the  highest  good  for  the 


is  a  striving  after  wisdom: 
wisdom  is  defined  to  be  the 
knowledge  of  things  human' 
and  divine;  philosophy  to  be 
itvdnim  nrtutis,  or  stadium 
corrigenda;  mentis.  This  striving 
after  virtue  cannot  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  virtue  itself: 
Phiiosophia  stadium  virtntis 

inLactant.  Inst,,  iii  15)  :  Philo! 
sophia  nihil  aliud  est  quam 
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and  the  several  parts  of  philosophy  are  so  many  dis-  Chap. 

tinct  virtues.1  Morality  is  the  central  point  towards  - 

which  all  other  enquiries  converge.  Eyen  natural 
ooioT.cP  although  lauded  as  the  inmost  shrine  of 
philosophy,  is,  according  to  Chrysippus,  only  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  philosopher  to  enable  him  to  distinguish 
between  things  good  and  evil,  between  what  should 
be  done  and  what  should  be  left  undone.2  So  far 
from  approving  pure  speculation,  which  Plato  and 
Aristotle  had  commended  as  the  height  of  human 
happiness,  Chrysippus  plainly  asserted  that  to  live 
for  speculation  is  equivalent  to  living  only  for  plea¬ 
sure.3  With  this  view  of  Chrysippus  most  of  the 
statements  of  the  Stoics  as  to  the  relation  of  various 
branches  of  philosophy  to  each  other  agree,  although 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  vagueness  about  them, 
owing  to  reasons  which  will  shortly  be  mentioned  ; 
and  on  no  other  hypothesis  can  the  internal  structure 
and  foundation  of  their  system  be  satisfactorily  ex- 
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plained.  It  is  enough  to  remark  here,  as  has  been 
done  before,1  that  the  most  important  and  most  dis¬ 
tinctive  poipts  established  by  the  Stoic  School  belong 
to  the  sphere  of  ethics.  In  logic  and  natural  science 
the  School  displays  far  less  independence,  for  the 
most  part  following  older  teachers  ;  and  it  is  ex¬ 
pressly  noted,  as  a  deviation  from  the  ordinary 
teaching  of  the  School,  that  Herillus,  the  pupil  of 
Zeno,  declared  knowledge  to  be  the  highest  good, 
thus  making  it  the  chief  end  in  philosophy.2 

This  view  of  the  problem  of  philosophy  is  more 
precisely  defined  by  the  Stoic  doctrine  of  virtue. 
Philosophy  should  lead  to  right  action  and  to  virtue. 
But  right  action  is,  according  to  the  Stoics,  only 
rational  action,  and  rational  action  is  action  which 
is  in  harmony  with  human  and  inanimate  nature. 
Virtue  consists  therefore  in  bringing  man’s  actions 
into  harmony  with  the  laws  of  the  universe,  and 
with  the  general  order  of  the  world.  This  is  only 
possible  when  man  knows  that  order  and  those  laws  ; 
and  thus  the  Stoics  are  brought  back  to  the  prin- 


o  '  p.  19. 

2  Cic.  Acad.  ii.  42,  129: 
Herillum,  qui  in  cognitione  et 

qui  cum  Zenonis  auditor  esset, 

serit,  et  quam  non  rtniltuin  a 
Platone.  Fin.  ii.  13,  43  :  Heril¬ 
lus  autbm  ad  scientiam  omnia 

vidit.  iv.  14,q  36:  In  dete” 
mining  the  highest  good,  the 
Stoics  act  as  one-sidedly,  as  if 
ipsius  aninn,  nt  fecit  Herillus, 
cognitionem  amplexarentur,  ac¬ 


tionem  relinquerent.  v.  25,  73  ; 
Saspe  ab  Arisiotele,  a  Theo- 
pbrasto  mirabiliter  est  laudata 
per  se  ipsa  rerum  acientia. 
Hoc  uno  captus  Herillus  scien¬ 
tiam  sumihum  bonum  esse  de- 


per  se  expetendam.  vu. 

165:  "HpAAos  .  .  .  TeAos  «Tire  T V 
imiTTfimv.  Ibid.  vii.  37.  With 
less  accuracy,  it  is  asserted  by 
Iambi,  in  Str>l>.  Eel.  i.  918,  that 
we  are  raised  to  the  society 
of  the  gods,  Kara  “HpihXov,  an- 


(r-r-hm. 
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oiples  of  Socrates,  that  virtue  may  be  learnt;  that  Chav 

knowledge  is  indispensable  for  virtue,  or  rather  that  - ! — 

virtue  is  identical  with  right  knowledge.  They 
define  virtue  in  so  many  words  as  knowledge,  vice 
as  ignorance.  If  sometimes  they  seem  to  identify 
virtue  with  strength  of  will,  it  is  only  because  they 
consider  strength  of  will  to  be  inseparable  from 
,  knowledge,  so  that  the  one  cannot  be  conceived 
'  without  the  other.  Hence  the  practical  study  of 
philosophy  conducts  with  them  to  the  intellectual ; 
philosophy  is  not  only  virtue,  but  without  philosophy 
no  virtue  is  possible.1  Granting  that  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  virtue,  and  the  happiness  of  a  moral  life,  are 
the  chief  ends  which  the  Stoics  propose  to  them¬ 
selves,  still  the  possession  of  a  comprehensive 
scientific  knowledge  is  indispensable,  as  the  only 
means  thereto. 

These  remarks  prove  the  need  for  the  Stoics  of  (?)  Posi- 
that  kind  of  scientific  knowledge  which  has  to  do  mardslogic 
with  life,  the  morals  and  the  actions  of  mankind,  in  a 
short,  of  Ethics.  Whether  further  scientific  know-  science. 
ledge  is  necessary,  was  a  question  on  which  the, 
earliest  adherents  of  the  Stoic  teaching  expressed 
different  opinions.  Zeno’s  pupil,  Aristo  of  Chios,  held  (")  *'W*- 
that  the  sole  business  of  man  is  to  pursue  virtue,® 
and  that  the  sole  use  of  language  is  to  purify. 


’  Sen.  Ep.  89,  8:  Na 
philosophia  sine  virtute 
sine  philosophia  virtue 
63, 8 :  We  all  lie  in  the  s: 


n  neo 

S]bidC 

imber 


totum  dedica. 

!  Pact.  Inst.  vii.  7 :  Ad  * 
virtntem  oapessendam  nasci 
homines,  Ariston  dissereit.  See 
Stab.  Eel.  i.  111.  - 
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Chap,  the  soul.1  This  purifying  process,  however,  is 
IT~  neither  to  be  found  in  logical  subtleties  nor  in 
natural  science.  Logic,  as  doing  more  harm  than 
good,  he  compared  to  a  spider’s  web,  which  is  as 
useless  as  it  is  curious ; 2  or  else  to  the  mud  on  a 
road.3  Those  who  studied  it  he  likened  to  people 
eating  lobsters,  who  take  a  great  deal  of  trouble  for 
the  sake  of  a  little  bit  of  meat  enveloped  in  much  : 
shell.4  Convinced,  too,  that  the  wise  man  is  free 
from  every  deceptive  infatuation,5  and  that  doubt, 
for  the  purpose  of  refuting  which  logic  has  been 
invented,  can  be  more  easily  overcome  by  a  healthy 
tone  of  mind6  than  by  argument,  he  felt  no  par¬ 
ticular  necessity  for  logic.  Nay,  more,  he  considered 
that  excessive  subtlety  transforms  the  healthy  action 
of  philosophy  into  an  unhealthy  one.7  Just  as  little 
was  Aristo  disposed  to  favour  the  so-called  encyclical 
knowledge :  those  who  devote  themselves  to  this 
knowledge  instead  of  to  philosophy  he  compared  to 
the  suitors  of  Penelope,  who  won  the  maids  but  not 
the  iSistress.9  Natural  science  would  probably  have 
-■received  a  more  favourable  treatment  at  the  hands  of 
Aristo,  had  he  not  shared  the  opinion  of  Socrates, 
that  it  is  a  branch  of  knowledge  which  transcends 


1  Pint.  Do  Audiendo,  o.  8, 
p.  42:  otre  yap  ffabaotloo,  eppirh 
6  ’ApUrjwa,  obre  Adyou  p'q  feudal- 
poms  btpcAbs  i<r tiv. 


2  Stob.  Floril.  82,  15.  Moo. 
vii.  161. 

1  Stab.  Floril.  82,  11. 

1  Ibid.  t. 

5  i Oioff.  vii.  162 :  udhtara  51 


ff6<pov  bS6ia«r Off  ,lva,. 

6  See  Diop.  vii.  163. 

7  Aristo  (in  the  'Ofioaiparu) 
in  Stob.  Floril.  82,  16 :  6  i\\i- 
Popos  tfAofrxopsffwspos  pev 
ftabalpti,  ti is  81  irtli/u  oputpa  rpi- 
tpde'is  TTvlyti  •  oenoi  teal  tj  Kara 
tpiXotro <t>iav  \timboyia. 

>  Stob.  1.  c.  4,110. 
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the  capacity  of  the  human  mind ; 1  and  having  once 
embraced  this  notion,  he  was  inclined  to  pronounce 
all  physical  enquiries  useless.  His  attitude  towards 
other  sciences  has  therefore  been  generally  expressed 
by  saying  that  he  excluded  from  philosophy  both 
logic  and  natural  science,  on  the  ground  that  both 
are  useless;  the  former  being  irrelevant,  and  the 
latter  transcending  our  powers.2  Even  ethics  was 
limited  by  Aristo  to  most  fundamental  notions — to 
enquiries  into  good  and  evil,  virtue  and  vice,  wisdom 
and  folly.  The  special  application  of  these  notions 
to  the  moral  problems  suggested  by  particular  rela¬ 
tions  in  life,  he  declared  to  be  useless  and  futile ; 
proper  for  nursemaids  and  trainers  of  young  children, 
but  not  becoming  for  philosophers  ; 3  wherever  there 


1  See  following  n  ote  and  Cio. 
Acad.  ii.  39, 123  :  Aristo  Chins, 
qui  nihil  istorum  (so.  phy- 
sicorum)  sciri  pntat  posse. 

^  2  Diog.  vii.  160:  rip  n <pv<n- 

Atytpp  rbp  flip  ilpal  vrr ep  buas, 

rbp  Much,  that  npbsppis.  Stub. 
Flora  80,  7  :  'Aphrnrp  f*ij  rUp 
(mu/tipur  rrapa  rois  rpiAorirpats 
ri  flip  that  rrpbs  bpas,  ri  it  prfSiv 
irpis  rums,  ri  8’  Inrip  bpas.  rrpbs 
.bpis  pip  ri  *4,  p,il  rrpbs  bpas 
8«  ri  SiaXeariai  •  fib  yip  ouufiaA- 
Kitim  rrpbs  irravipfamp  /Slav 
wdp  pitas  88  ri  <p vtrutii  ■  abvpara 
yip  iywrtai  ml  oirSi  rrapixnp 
Xflap.  Minn.  Pel.  Octav.  13, 
and  Lactant.  Ins.  iii.  20,  at¬ 
tribute  this  utterance  to  So¬ 
crates.  According  to  Cio.  De 
Nat.  De.  I.  14,  37,  Aristo  ex¬ 
pressed  doubts  about  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  God. 


Tiz:zzjz 

■  —  (almost  a  liters? 


iperbr  Kiyav,  irrabAorpiovvr*  ti 
mnlas  mrarpiXopra  Si  rap 
fnra£b  rovroip,  mpt  ft  ot  rroAAol 
rrrorfPiPTis  iraKoSaipopoioriy.  Se- 
neca,  Ep.  94,  1 :  Earn  partem 
philosophte,  quasi  dat  propria 

quidam  solam  recepernnt  . !  !  . 
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IV. 


is  a  proper  knowledge  and  a  right  disposition,  such 
particular  applications  will  come  of  themselves  with¬ 
out  teaching ;  but  when  these  are  wanting,  all 
exhortations  are  useless.1 

These  views  are  mentioned  as  peculiar  to  Aristo, 
and  as  points  in  which  he  differed  from  the  rest'  of 
his  School ;  and,  to  judge  from  his  controversial  tone, 
the  opposite  views  were  those  almost  universally 
entertained  by  Stoics.  That  controversial  tone,  in 
fact,  appears  to  have  been  directed  not  only  against 
assailants  from  without — such  as  the  Peripatetics  ’ 
and  Platonists — but  far  more  against  those  members 
of  the  Stoic  School,  who  attached  greater  importance 
than  he  did  to  special  ethical  investigations,  and  to 
logical  and  physical  enquiries.  Among  their  number 
must  have  been  Zeno  and  Cleanthes ;  for  Zeno  set 
the  example  to  his  School  of  dividing  philosophy 
into  logic,  ethics,  and  natural  science ; 2  witness 
the  titles  of  his  logical  and  physical  treatises3 
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and  also  the  statements  in  reference  to  theoretical  Chap. 

knowledge  and  natural  science  which  are  expressly  - : — 

attributed  to  him.  Moreover,  Zeno  himself  re¬ 
commended  to  others,  and  himself  pursued,  logical 
enquiries.1  Indeed,  his  whole  mental  habit,2  with 
its  keen  appreciation  of  even  the  subtleties  of 
the  Megarians,  bears  testimony  to  an  intellectual 
type  of  thought  which  is  far  removed  from  that  of 
Aristo.3  It  was,  moreover,  Zeno  who  chose  that  curt 
and  unadorned  logical  style,  which  is  found  in  its 
greatest  perfection  in  Chrysippus.4  Logical  and 
scientific  treatises  are  also  known  to  have  been 
written  by  Cleanthes,6  who,  in  his  division  of  phi- 


— physical  treatises,  those  re?l  Cleanth.  102,  believes  this  work 

39.  to  reason.  The  title  is  against 

1  Pint.  Sto.  Rep.  8,  2  :  eAve  this  view,  and  it  is  also  ini-  . 

8e  (TopM/iaTa  sal  t)iv  SiaAeKrncVt  probable,  inasmuch  as  treatises 
is  touto  naiiiv  Swagewiv,  < hclKevf  by  Sphserus  and  Chrysippus 
irapaAapfJdi'etr  roiis  paflriTas.  bearing  the  same  title,  are  ex- 
That  he  occasionally  not  only  clusively  logical),  mentions 
solved  but  propounded  sophisms  logical  treatises  rrtpl  \iyau, 
is  proved  by  the  fallacy  quoted  inwTfauvrcel  iS'W.  *wf 
IM4.  i.  Conf.  Uiog.  vii.  25  Mpw,  «?1 

2  See  above  p.  icntiyopnltintp.  T«  tbeseftaff 

*  According  to  Diog.  32,  he  be  added,  from  At  Man,.  487,  fj' 

declared  at  the  beginning  of  471,  b,  the  rhetorical  liaatfew 
his  Polity  the  iyninMos  sraijdo  npl  rpSumy  and  *tpi  aereMfiaa* 


-  —  useless  —  a  testimony 
worth  very  little ;  for  it  is  a 
moot  point,  in  what  sense  Zeno 
made  this  statement.  Perhaps 
he  was  only  anxious  to  exclude 
those  studies  from  the  narrower 


%e88)°£ 
other  of  hi: 


philosophy  (as  Sen. 
Perhaps  his  Polity 
'  Cynicism  than  any 


Of  greater  importance  were 
the  physical  and  theological 
treatises :  *tpl  rri»  too  Zffvowoj 
.fxw.oAoyfas  (2,  B);  r&n  'Hpu- 
Ktehov  Oftyfini S  (4,  B) ;  irp>s 
ATtgiKpiTov,  ntpl  Of  Ur,  mpl  uoj/ti- 

*’ i*  iC‘0.  Divin.  i.  3,  6);  irvpl 
yiyitruv  (in  Plot.  De  Plum. 
5,  3);  and  the  guQind  (At ken. 
xiii.  572,  e),  which  is  probably 
identical  with  the  'ipx^oSoylo. 
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Chap,  losophy,  allotted  separate  parts  to  logic,  to  rhetoric, 
IV'  and  to  natural  science,1  and  the  name  of  Cleantlies  is 
one  of  frequent  occurrence,  not  only  in  the  natural 
science,  but  more  particularly  in  the  theology  of 
the  Stoics.  Still  more  exhaustive  enquiries  into 
logic  and  natural  science  appear  to  have  been  set  -on 
foot  by  Sphaerus.2  These  prove  that  the  energies  of 
the  Stoic  School  must  have  been  directed  to  these ; 
subjects  before  the  time  of  Ohrysippus,  although 
these  branches  of  science  were  no  doubt  subservient 
to  ethics,  whilst  ethics  held  the  most  important  and 
highest  place  in  their  philosophy.  At  a  later  time, 
when  Ohrysippus  had  expanded  the  system  of  the 
Stoics  in  every  direction,  and  especial  attention  had 
been  devoted  to  logic,  the  necessity  for  these  sciences 
came  to  be  generally  recognised.  More  especially 
was  this  the  case  with  regard  to  natural  science,  in¬ 
cluding  ‘  theology.’  All  ethical  enquiries  must  start, 
according  to  Ohrysippus,  with  considering  the  uni¬ 
versal  order  and  arrangement  of  tho_  world.  Only  by 
a  study  of  nature,  and  a  knowledge  of  what  God  is, 
.can  anything  really  satisfactory  be  stated  touching 
good  and  evil,  and  all  that  is  therewith  connected.3 


'  Blog.  41. 

2  Ding.  vii.  178,  mentions  (1) 
logical  and  rhetorical  writings  : 
irepl  iw  '’Eperpinw  tptKoaotpau, 

»ep!  %01'ier,  irepl  Spar,  irepl  ejeais, 

irepl  iw  iirTiAeycvierw  (3,  B), 
irepl  \6yov,  rextoj  SiaAeKTttc^  (2, 
B),  irepl  Karriyopngarinv,  irtpi 
;  (2)  treatises  on 
science  :  irepl  tc6aixov  (2,  B),  irepl 

T^xim  irepl  eAaxiVTOX',  irpis  T as 


&r6govs  rtal  -ra  etSttiAa,  irepl 
alffdvTTipiaiv,  irepl  'HpattAeirou  (o, 
B),  irepl  parrorns.  That  Sphrerus’ 
definitions  were  particularly 
valued,  has  been  already  seen, 
44,  2. 

3  Chry».  in  the  3rd  B,  rrepl 
0eSr  (in  Pint.  Sto.  Rep.  9,  4)  ; 

irAAijir  apxV  yivfmv  t) 

noivris  Screws  •  tereiilee  yap  Set 
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Less  obvious  is  the  connection  between  logic  and  ■  Chap; 
the  ultimate  aim  of  all  philosophical  enquiries.  Logic  IY,‘ 
is  compared  by  the  Stoics  to  the  shell  of  Tin  egg,  or 
to  the  wall  of  a  city  or  garden ; 1  and  is  considered  to 
be  of  importance,  because  it  contributes  towards  the 
discovery  of  truth  and  the  avoiding  of  error.2  The 
value  of  logic  in  their  eyes  is,  therefore,  essentially 
•due  to  its  scientific  method ;  its  proper  aim  is  the  • 
art  of  technical  reasoning;  and  thus,  following’ 
Aristotle,  an  unusually  full  treatment  is  allowed  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  syllogism.3  That  the  value 
attached  to  logic  must  have  been  considerable  is' 
proved  by  the  extraordinary  care  which  Chrysippus 


•v  apxvv  Atyos 


Its  value  is  1 


hom^<r«w5.  Further  details  ] 
ibove  i).  47,  2.  s 

Math.  vii.  17  ;  Diog,  i 


40. 

2  The  chief  divisions  of  the 
logic  of  the  Stoics  {Diog.  42, 
40)  are  considered  important 
for  special  purposes.  The  doc- 

j8  of  llse-  helping  us  to  truth, 
by^  making  us  examine  our 

to  the  knowledge  of  things  by 


Pyrrh* 

ii  StaMKTifcol  (the 
’  av\ws  iirJp  tou 


tolKTM&V  \6y<t)V  T*  *X*09  KOi 


f  formal  logic),  because  it 
uces  aTrpo-rrroxrla  (  - 

**  M^)>  avftKai6rris  (  =  icxvpbs 


t&  Kplvfi 

8  Thi  -  - 
Pyrrh.  i 
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Civ.P' 


Hom’of 

philoso- 


devoted  to  the  subject;1  hence,  the  Stoics  would 
never  allow,  in  dispute  with  the  Peripatetics,  that 
logic  was  (»ly  an  instrument,  and  not  a  part  of  phi¬ 
losophy.  To  later  writers  that  stiff  logical  mode  of 
description,  regardless  of  all  beauty  of  language, 
appeared  to  be  a  peculiarity  of  the  Stoic  school,2  and 
hence  that  School  was  characteristically  known  as 
the  School  of  the  Reasoners.3  Frequent  instances  : 
will  be  found  hereafter  of  the  Stoic  preference  for 
dry  argument  and  formal  logic ; 4  in  Ohrysippus  this 
fondness  degenerated  to  a  dry  formalism  devoid  of 


The  foregoing  remarks  have  already  established 
the  three  main  divisions  of  philosophy6  which  were 
universally  acknowledged  by  the  Stoics 7 — Logic, 

1  The  only  part  which  is  AiaAevriiio!  is  their  ordinary 
censured  by  Chrysippus  (in  name.  It  is  also  found  in 
Pint.  Sto.  Bep.  10,  1)  is  the  Pint.  Qu.  Plat.  x.  1,  2,  p.  1008. 
sceptical  logic,  which  leaves  Cie.  Top.  2,  G  ;  Fin.iv.3,  6.^ 

plv  yap  Oro^V  Syoven  7repl  n&vtiav  Megarians,  the  Stoics  were  in 
itri/3d\Aei,  fijirl,  toCto  7toi six,  Hal  the  habit  of  putting  their 


.  .., . o  {Son.  Ep.  f 

L ;  87, 11),  interrogatiuncn hi 
autem  perfectus  mea  sententia  ( Cie.),  which  are  employed 
Stoicus  .  .  .  in  ea  est  hasresi,  even  when  the  arguments 
qu*  nullum  sequitur  florem  were  not  in  this  form, 
orationis  neque  dilatat  argu-  8  See  p.  48,  1. 

mentum :  minutis  interroga-  8  Called  gtpv,  according  to 

tiuncuiis,  quasi  punctis,  quod  Diog.  39  also  rdiroi,  ASg,  y*vy. 
proposuit  efficit.  Cie.  Fin.  iv.  3,  ’  JJiog.  39 :  rpigepri  puny 

7  :  Pungunt  quasi  aculeis  inter-  tTrai  rbv  Kara  tpt\oao<piav  \6yov  • 

etiam  qui  assentiuntur  nihil  to  Si  rphtebr,  t b  Si  XoyiKov.  olna 
commutantur  ammo.  See  also  Si  npanm  5ie?Ae  Z ijiw  i  Kmefis 
liiog.  vii.  1 8,  20.  ^  iv  TO  irepl  \6yov  teal  Xpbtrnriroj  fv 
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Natural  Science,  and  Ethics.  As  regards  the  relative  Chap. 

worth  and  sequence  of  these  divisions,  very  opposite  _ _ 

views  may  be  deduced  from  the  principles  of  the  O)  Three- 
Stoic  teaching.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  and,  indeed, 
all  are  agreed  in  allowing,  that  logic  was  subservient 
to-the  other  two  branches  of  science,  being  only  an 
outpost  of  the  system.  If  therefore  in  arranging 
-.  the  parts  the  advance  is  from  the  less  important  to 
the  more  important,  logic  will  hold  the  first  place. 

It  will  occupy  the  last  place  if  the  opposite  mode  of 
procedure  is  followed.  But  the  relation  existing 
between  ethics  and  natural  science  is  an  open  ques¬ 
tion.  On  the  one  hand,  ethics  appears  to  be  the 
higher  science,  the  crowning  point  of  the  system, 
the  subject  towards  which  the  wdiole  philosophical 
activity  of  the  School  was  directed ;  for  philosophy 
is  practical  knowledge,  and  its  object  is  to  lead  to 
virtue  and  happiness.  On  the  other  hand,  virtue 
and  the  destiny  of  man  consist  in  conformity  to  the 
laws  of  nature,  which  it  is  the  province  of  science  to 
investigate.  Therefore,  natural  science  has  the 
higher  object.  It  lays  down  the  universal  laws* 
which  in  ethics  are  applied  to  man.  To  it,  therefore, 
in  the  graduated  scale  of  sciences,  belongs  the  higher 
rank. 

In  attempting  to  harmonise  these  opposite  consi¬ 
derations,  the  Stoics'did  not  always  succeed.  Atone 

riy  tvmKiiv,  *a!  ’A*o\A<Ma>poi  i  Ep.  89,  9;  14.  The  si*  divi- 
'K<pt\\os  iv  Tip  ypjnt?  riy  «ii  rh  sinus  enumerated  by  Cleonthea 
Hyiunathrayaiyay,  ««!  EfiSpopos  ( /Urn/.  41)—  Dialectic!  Rhetoric, 
iy  rp  te.Kj;  aT»,x«a<m,  »«!  t  lo-  Ethics,  Polities,  Physios,  Theo- 
virus  4  BapuAiJrins,  an!  no<r«i5t5-  lopy  (J)kig.  41)  may  be  easily 
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in  teaching  these  sciences.1  In  describing  the  Stoic 
system,  preference  will  be  here  given  to  that  arrange¬ 
ment  which  begins  with  logic  and  goes  «n  to  natural 
science,  ending  with  ethics ;  not  only  because  that 
arrangement  has  among  its  supporters  the  oldest  and 
most  distinguished  adherents  of  the  Stoic  School, 
but  also  because  in  this  way  the  internal  relation 
of  the  three  parts  to  each  other  can  be  most  clearly 
brought  out.  Allowing  that,  in  many  essential 
respects,  natural  science  is  modified  by  ethical 
considerations ;  still,  in  the  development  of  the 
system,  the  chief  results  of  science  are  used  as 
principles  on  which  ethical  doctrines  are  founded  ; 
and  logic,  although  introduced  later  than  the  other 
two  branches  of  study,  is  the  instrument  by  means 
of  which  they  are  put,  into  scientific  shape.  If  the 
opportunity  were  afforded  of  tracing  the.  rise  of  the 
Stoic  teaching  in  the  mind  of  its  founder,  it  would 
probably  be  possible  to  show  how  the  physical  and 
logical  parts  of  the  system  gradually  gathered  around 
the  original  kernel  of  ethics.  But  knowing  Stoicism 
only  as  we  do  from  the  form  which  it  attained  aftqf 
the  time  of  Chrysippus,  it  will  be  enough,  in  analys¬ 
ing  that  form,  to  proceed  from  without  to  within,  and 
to  advance  from  logic  through  natural  science  to 
ethics.  When  this  has  been  done  it  will  be  time  to 
go  back  over  the  same  ground,  and  to  explain  how 
from  the  ethical  tone  of  Stoicism  its  peculiar  specu¬ 
lative  tenets  may  be  deduced. 

1  See  Sent.  Pyrrh.  ii.  13. 
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CHAPTER  Y. 


LOGIC  OF  THE  STOICS. 


Chap.  Under  the  head  of  Logic,  in  the  Stoic  use  of  the 

1 _  term  after  the  time  of  Chrysippus,  a  number  of 

wX*1  intellectual  enquiries  are  included  which  would  not 
(I)  Field  now  k6  considered  to  belong  to  philosophy  at  all. 
of  logic.  One  common  element,  however,  characterised  them 
all — they  all  referred  to  the  formal  conditions  of 
thought  and  expression.  Logic  was  primarily  divided 
into  two  parts,  sharply  marked  off  from  each  other, 
roughly  described  as  the  art  of  speaking  continuously 
and  the  art  of  conversing.  The  former  is  known  as 
Rhetoric,  the  latter  as  Dialectic.1  To  these  two  was 
added,  as  a  third  part,  the  doctrine  of  a  standard  of 


1  Diog.il-.  Ao'yinbi' 

finv  olffav  too  (6  \eyflv  -irt.pl  two 
iv  \6yuv  teal  ryv  SmAe/m- 

kV  rov  opBws  foa\*ye<T6ai  irep\  rwv 
iv  f/wrfjcm  Ka\  biroKpirret  \6ywv. 

Sen.  Ep.  89,  17  :  Superest  ut  ra- 
tionalem  partem  philosophise 
dividam  :  omnis  oratio  aut  con- 
tinuaestaut.jnterrespondentem 
et  interrogantem  discissa ;  hanc 
Zia\tKTiK)]v,  illam  ^7jto ptK^v  pla- 


cuit  vocari.  Cic.  Fin.  ii.  6, 17; 
Orat.  32,  113.  Quint.il.  Inst.  ii. 
20,  7.  According  to  these  pas: 
sages,  Rhetoric  was  by  Zeno, 
compared  to  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  and  Dialectic  to  the  fist: 
quod  latins  loquerentur  rhe- 
tores,  dialectici  autem  coro- 
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truth,  or  the  theory  of  knowledge ;  and,  according  Chap. 

to  some  authorities,1  a  fourth  part,  consisting  of  Y' 
enquiries  into  the  formation  of  conceptions.  By 
others,  these  enquiries  were  regarded  as  the  third 
main  division,  the  theory  of  knowledge  being  in¬ 
cluded  under  dialectic.2  By  rhetoric,  however,  little 

1  Diog.  41  :  Some  divide  Spw  top  toB  bcrtlov  S'.  opw  t«v 
logic  into  rhetoric  an  cl  dialectic :  tov  <pav\ov  0\  opa>p  tup  ava/xeauv 
'  rives  5e  nal  els  rb  dpikbv  e iSos ,  r b  0’ ;  besides  the  further  treatises 

T€pl  KCtvivcOV  KOl  KpiT-np’lWV  ‘  (Plot  7 TCp\  TUP  OVK  OpBuS  T ols  OpOlS  OlPTl- 

Se  rb  Spitcbv  irepiatpovat.  (We  A  eyoy.evuv  ITiSavi  (is  to  vs 

have  no  reason  to  read  as  Men-  Spoos  /S'.  The  treatise  srepl  elSup 
age  does  ireptSiaipovo-i,  or  to  con-  nal  ywwv  may  also  be  included 
jecture,  as  Meibom  and  Nicolai,  here ;  perhaps  also  that  wepl  tup 
De  Log.Chrys.,  Lib.  23,do,7rapa-  Kar^yopn/J-drcop irpbsMriTp6$upov  i\ 

Siatpouat.)  According  to  this  npbs  UdavAov  ire pi  Karijyoprj/idruv 

passage,  dpucbv  must  be  iden-  5',  Diog.  191. 

tical  with  the  doctrine  of  a  2  No  description  of  their  sjs- 

distinguished  ;  the  doctrine  of  been  already  instituted  by  Zeno, 
a  criterinm  is  said  to  be  useful  It  appears,  however,  to  have 
for  the  discovery  of  truth  :  taxi  been  treated  by  several  writers 
rb  dpiKbvbe  6p.olus  trpbs  Myyutriv  as  a  branch  of  dialectic.  Diog.  43 
T7)S  aXydtlas  •  5 tk  ydp  ruv  evpomv  says  that  the  branch  of  dialectic 

may  therefore  suppose  that  in  be  divided  eXs  re  TbvveplTuvQav- 
the  passage  first  quoted  the  raviwv  rdwov  «a  1  rwv  tK  tovtw 
words  should  be  rb  SpiKbv  eJSos  ixpurraptevoiv  \(ktup.  (SeeA7oo/ai 
Kal  T b  irepl  aavdvwv,  k.t.k.  In  p.  23.)  Compare  with  this  the 
this  case,  we  may  understand  words  of  Diodes,  in  Diog.  49* 
by  bpinby  not  only  the  theory  of  fy-eWet  rois  ZrwiKot s  vcpl  ^avra* 
definition— a  theory  to  which  ofar  Kal  a ioHrews  irpordrntv 
Aristotle  devoted  a  separate  A 6yov,  k aBdrt  rb  Kpirftptov  $  ^ 
section  at  the  end  of  his  Ana*  dK^Beta  tup  irpayftdrvv  ytv&trK*- 
lytics  (Anal.  Post,  ii.)— but  be-  Tat,  Kart  yevos  tpavreuria  4<rrl  wal 

on  the  formation  of  definitions,  6  w«pl  KaraA-n^ius  ko!  vofoemt 
a  collection  of  definitions  of  \6yos  vpodyup  ru»  &AAmv  ovk 4*to 
various  objects.  Such  coPec*  tpavrturias  <rwl<rr*reu.  Accord* 
lions  are  found  in  the  treatises  ing  to  this  passage,  the  biunoh 
of  Ohrysippus  {Diog.  199, 189):  of  dialectic  whioh  treated  Of 
irepl  tup  Spwp  C.  fyov  5mA«KT»K«v  tpaprada  included  t^e  theory  of 
etT  .  Zpup  TUP  Kara  ytvos  (\  8/>»v  knowledge.  Diog.  58, 
ruv  Kara  r hs  &\Aas  W^as  a/3',  sen’s  conjecture  i>  singular 
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e  was  meant  than  a  collection  of  artificial  rule 
philosophical  value ; 1  and  dialectic  was  in  j 
asure  occupied  with  enquiries  referring  to  prec 
expression.  Dialectic  is  defined  to  be  the  sci 
art  of  speaking  well ; 2  and  since  speaking 
isists  in  saying  what  is  becoming  and  true,3  dia- 
tic  is  used  to  express  the  knowledge  of  what  is 
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Chap,  again,  have  several  subdivisions,1  which  are  only 
'  imperfectly  known  to  us.2  Under  the  science  of 
utterance,  'which  was  generally  placed  before  the 
science  of  things  uttered,3  are  included,  not  only  in¬ 
struction  as  to  sounds  and  speech,  but  also  the  theories 
of  poetry  and  music,  these  arts  being  ranked  under 
the  head  of  the  voice  and  of  sound  on  purely  external 
considerations.4  What  is  known  of  the  teaching  of ; 
the  Stoics  on  these  subjects,  co  nsisting,  as  it  does,  of 
a  mass  of  definitions,  differences,  and  divisions,  has 
so  little  philosophical  value,  that  it  need  not  detain 
attention  longer.5  Two  parts  only  of  the  Stoic  logic 


in  verba,  et  sigr.ifieationes,  i.e.  ence  of  the  words  in  Sext.  Math. 


THEORY  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 


.possess  any  real  interest — tbe  theory  of  knowledge, 
and  that  part  of  dialectic  which  treats  of  ideas,  and 
which  in  the  main  agrees  with  our  formaHogic. 

The  Stoic  theory  of  knowledge  turns  about  the 
enquiry  for  a  criterion  or  standard  by  which  what  is 
true  in  notions  may  be  distinguished  from  what  is 
false.  Since  every  kind  of  knowledge,  no  matter 
what  be  its  object,  must  be  tested  by  this  standard, 
it  follows  that  the  standard  cannot  be  sought  in  the 


Zersch,  Sprachphilosophie  der 
Ait.en ;  Steinthal,  G-escb.  der 
Sprachwissenschaft,  i.  265-363 ; 
Moolai,  DeLog.  Clwys.  Lib.  31. 
This  part  of  dialectic  began 

and  speech.  Voice  is  defined 

air  in  motion,  or  something 
hearable —  aljp  rreir\riyp4eos  %  ri> 
tSion  tuV0 ijriv  a/:of?s  ;  the  human 
voice  as  tvapepos  na  1  hwb  bideotas 
cktt  ep.Ttop.4vr).  is  d'stmgnished 
from  the  sounds  of  other  ani¬ 
mals,  which  are  dbp  6iri>  ippps 
TTtirAijypeVos  (  Of  op.  55  :  Slmpl. 
rhys.  97 ;  Sent,  Math.  vi.  39; 
Sell  N.  A.  vi.  15,  6).  Thatthe 
voice  is  something  material  is 
proved  in  various  ways  (Biop. 
55 ;  Pint,  riac  iv.  20,  2  ;  Galen, 
Hist,  Phil.  27).  The  voice,  in 
as  far  as  it  is  ?rap0pos,  or  com¬ 
posed  of  letters,  is  called  A<{«  ; 

notions,  it  is  Uy os  (Biop.  56 ; 
Sent.  Math.  i.  155).  A  peculiar 
national  mode  of  expression 
(\t(,s  Ktxapa.yp.4pri  re  (to! 

ZWjjpikus  4)  \4(is  rrorarrb)  was 
called  5ir£\e«r<»j  ( Biop.  56).  The 


heUdyojl 


6  Hava 
(Biog.t,’., 
called  trroixtia by  Ohrysippus— 
bpopa,  rrpofxrjyopia,  (tppa,  triplttr- 
p.„,  Spepop—Ur  which  Antipater 
added  the  ptcirns,  or  adverb 
(Biop.  67 ;  Galen,  De  Hippocrat. 
et  Plat.  viii.  3 ;  Lersch,  ii.  28 ; 
Steinthal,  291).  Words  were 

tain  peculiarities  "  '  ’  ' 


unds  of  which  th 


therefore  be  discovered  by  ety¬ 
mological  analysis  (Oria.  c. 
Cels.  i.  24  ;  Avgustin.  Dialect, 
c.  6;  Opp.  T.  I.  Ap.  17,  c.).  , 
(Ohrysippus,  however,  Observes 
(in  Varro,  L.  Lat.  ix.  1)  that 
the  same  things  bear  different 
names,  and  vice  versfi,  and  (in 
Gelt.  N.  A.  xi.  12,  1)  that  every 

See  Simpl.  Cat.e&,  (.  mF?ve'nal- 
vantages  and  two  disadvantages 
of  speech  are  enumerated  Bwg. 
69;  Sent.  Math.  i.  210;  and 
poetry  (Biop.  60),  various  kinds 
of  ampliibolin ( Diop.  62;  Galea, 


ions,  and  divi- 
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Chap,  subject-matter  of  notions,  but,  on  the  contrary,  in 

V'  their  form.  The  enquiry  after  a  standard  becomes 

therefore 'identical  with  another — the  enquiry  as  to 
what  hind  of  notions  supply  a  knowledge  that  may 
be  depended  upon,  or  what  activity  of  the  power  of 
forming  conceptions  carries  with  it  a  pledge  of  its 
own  truth.  It  is  impossible  to  answer  these  ques¬ 
tions  without  investigating  the  origin,  the  various 
kinds,  and  the  value  and  importance  of  notions. 
Hence  the  problem  proposed  to  the  Stoics  is  reduced 
to  seeking  bv  an  analysis  of  notions  to  obtain  a 
universally  valid  standard  by  which  their  truth  may 
be  tested. 

Whether  this  enquiry  was  pursued  by  the  older 
Stoics  in  all  its  comprehensiveness  is  a  point  on 
which  we  have  no  information.  Boethus,  whose 
views  on  this  subject  were  attacked  by  Chrysippns, 
had  assumed  the  existence  of  several  standards,  such 
as.  Reason,  Perception,  Desire,  Knowledge.  Others, 
in  the  vaguest  manner,  had  spoken  of  Right  Reason 
(opVos  \6y09)  as  being  the  standard  of  truth.1  Hence 
•>  it  may  be  inferred  that  before  the  time  of  Chrysippus 
the  Stoics  had  no  distinctly  developed  theory  of 
knowledge.  Nevertheless  there  are  expressions  of 
Zeno  and  Cleanthes  still  extant  which  prove  that  the 
essential  parts  of  the  later  theory  were  already  held 
by  these  philosophers,2  although  it  is  no  doubt  true 

'  Diog.  vii.  54.  theory  of  knowledge  from 

2  The  statements  of  Zeno  general  principles  respecting 
and  Cleafithes,  for  instance,  in  notions.  They  therefore  started 
reference  to  (pavraala ,  prove  from  the  data  supplied  by  the 
that  these  Stoics  deduced  their  senses.  A  passage  in  Zeno,  ex- 
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that  it  first  received  that  scientific  form  in  which  Chap, 

L  alone  it  is  known  to  us  at  the  hands  of  Chrysippus.  _ _ 

The  character  of  this  theory  of  knowledge  appears  (T>  Promi- 
mainly  in  three  particulars  : — (1)  In  the  importance  ^  tjfc 
attached  ky  the  Stoics  to  the  impressions  of  the 
senses.  This  feature  they  inherited  from  the  Cynics 
and  shared  with  the  Epicureans.  (2)  In  the  exalta¬ 
tion  of  expression  into  a  conception — a  trait  dis¬ 
tinguishing  this  from  either  of  the  two  other 
contemporary  Schools.  (3)  In  the  practical  turn 
given  to  the  question  of  a  criterion  or  standard  of 
truth.  We  proceed  to  the  expansion  of  this  theory 


The  origin  of  all  perceptions  (<j>avTacriai)  maybe  (»)  Per- 
referred  to  the  action  of  some  object  (tfiavr aarov)  on  the  residt 
the  soul,1  the  soul  at  birth  resembling  a  blank  page, 
and  only  receiving  definite  features  by  experience  n-ithevt, 
from  without. 2  By  the  elder  Stoics,  this  action  of 


plaining  the  relations  of  van- 
ous  forms  of  knowledge,  shows 
that  even  Zeno  required  pro¬ 
gress  to  be  from  perception  to 
conception  and  knowledge,  and 
that  he  distinguished  these 
states  only  by  the  varying 
strength  of  conviction  which 
they  produced. 

1  PM.  riac.  iv.  12.  Dwg. 
vii.  50.  Names.  Nat.  Horn.  76. 
*o vra<rla  is  iraflos  tyvxv 

fievov,  ivbeiKvvfxevov  «avr 6  t«  fcal 

it  is  added,  that  light  shows 
other  things  as  well  as  itself ; 


and  therefore 
is  di&tinguia 


(pavrarrTiKtv,  because  no  <#>avro- 
it  is  Stdicwos  iXKvtrubs,  ird0o$  h t 


if  t|> ix8  ovSsrhs  Qurritrrov 

-yiyip-tpoy  •  and  the  object  of  such 
an  empty  perception  if  a  fin-  * 
Tcuriut.  Compare  also  Sent. 


Math.  vii.  211 :  8«Wos  i\m<rpk 
is  called  <tmr<i<rla  rS.  iv  fair 
vafitiv.  Impressions  wholly  un¬ 
founded,  which  give  the  im¬ 
pression  of  being  actual  p*r- 
eeptions,  are  called  by  Diqg.  51, 
ii*<pdaus  ai  titrat'd  avb 


tpavratrla  means  any  kind  of 
notion. 

*  jP7ttf.Flau.iv.  11*  ol2Twiffy( 
rb  inttioviitbv fAfposTbi'jwXV* 
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Chap,  objects  on  the  soul  was  regarded  as  grossly  material, 

__J _  Zeno  defining  a  perception  to  be.  an  impression 

(rviraurcs)' made  on  the  soul,1  and  Cleanthes  took 
this  definition  so  literally  as  to  compare  the  impres¬ 
sion  on  the  soul  to  the  impression  made  by  a  seal  on 
wax.2  Being  himself  a  very  exact  pupil  of  Zeno, 
Cleanthes  probably  rendered  the  views  of  Zeno  cor¬ 
rectly  in  this  comparison.  The  difficulties  of  this, 
view  were  recognised  by  Chrysippus,  who  accordingly 
defined  a  perception  to  be  the  change  (srspoicoa-ts) 
produced  in  the  soul  by  an  object,  or,  more  accu¬ 
rately,  the  change  produced  thereby  in  the  ruling  part 
of  the  soul ; 3  a,nd  whereas  his  predecessors  had  only 

Smp  (x-JpTuv  as  Galen,  many  different  forms,  if  it  had 

H.  Phil.  ^  24,  vol.  ^xix.  reads),  to  retain  different  notions  at 
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considered  -sensible  things  to  be  objects,  he  included  Chap. 
among  objects  conditions  and  activities  of  the  ^ ' 
mind.1  The  mode,  however,  in  which  the  change 
was  produced  in  the  soul  did  not  further  engage  his 
attention. 

.It  follows,  as  a  necessary  corollary  from  this  view,  <J)  Cm- 
that  the  Stoics  regarded  sensation  as  the  only  source 
pf  all  perceptions :  the  soul  is  a  blank  leaf,  sen-  fromjier- 
sation  is  the  hand  which  fills  it  with  writing.  But 
this  is  not  all.  Perceptions  give  rise  to  memory, 
repeated  acts  of  memory  to  experience,2  and  con¬ 
clusions  based  on  experience  suggest  conceptions 
which  go  beyond  the  sphere  of  direct  sensation. 

These  conclusions  rest  either  upon  the  comparison,  or 
upon  the  combination  of  perceptions,  or  else  npon 


wide,  as  Sextus  already  re¬ 
marked  ;  for  a  -perception  is 
not  the  only  feeling  of  change 

definition  has  already  been 
quoted,  77,  1.  The  statements 
in  Sext.  Math.  vii.  372 ;  viii. 
400;  Diop.  vii.  45  and  50; 
Alex.  Aplirn.  De  Anim.  135,  b ; 
Boct.li.  De  Interpret,  ii.  292 
(Schol.  in  Arist.  100),  are  in 


states  and  activities.  The 
general  conceptions  derived 
from  them  are,  according  to 
the  Stoic  theory  of  knowledge, 
only  obtained  by  a  process  of 

8  S*  pL^.Plac.  iv.  11,2:  ak&t- 
ydp  nvos  otw  Acwcefi 
bire\66mos  avrov 
oraV  SI  ipo iroAXai  m 
yivvvr*  t<Jt« 


run  stoics, 


Chap.  analogy ; 4  some  add,  upon  transposition  and  contrast.2 

V~  The  formation  of  conceptions  by  means  of  these 
agencies  .  sometimes-  takes  place  methodically  and 
artificially,  at  other  times  naturally  and  spontane- 
(o)  Koival  ously.3  In  the  latter  way  are  formed  the  primary 
farmed  conceptions,  w po'Krj-^reis  or  Koival  evvoMU,  which  were 
'naturally,  regarded  by  the  Stoics  as  the  natural  types  of  truth 
and  virtue,  and  as  the  distinctive  possession  of  ra- . 
tional  beings.4  To  judge  by  many  expressions,  it 

'  JDioff.  vii.  53  :  T,  5i  Karats  Sext.  (Math.  iii.  40  ;  ix.  393) 
yiuerat  tar’  cturota  aiae-ncti  ixev>  also  agrees  with  the  Stoic  doc- 
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mioht  seem  that  by  primary  conceptions,  or  icoivai 
svvoiai innate  ideas  were  meant ;  but  this  view 
would  be  opposed  to  the  whole  character  a»d  connec¬ 
tion  of  the  system.  In  reality,  these  primary  con¬ 
ceptions,  or  Kotval  evvoiai,  are  only  those  conceptions 
which,  by  reason  of  the  nature  of  thought,  can  be 
equally  deduced  by  all  men  from  experience  even, 
.the  highest  ideas,  those  of  good  and  evil,  having  no 
other  origin.2  The  artificial  formation  of  conceptions 


tiam  boni  pervenit.  Similarly 
Sm.  Ep.  120,  4,  repaying  to  the 
question,  Quomodoad  nosprima 


turn  et  honestum  et  boninn 
judicant.  The  notion  of  mental 
health  and  strength  has  grown 
out  of  corresponding  bodily 
notions;  the  contemplation  of 
virtuous  actions  and  persons 
has  given  rise  to  the  conception* 
of  moral  perfection,  the  good  • 
points  being  improved  upon, 
and  defects  being  passed  over, 
the  experience  of  certain  faults 
which  resemble  virtues  serving 
to  make  the  distinction  plainer. 
Even  belief  in  a  God  'v*s  pro- 
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of  thought  to  its  object,  since  like  can  only  be 
known  by  like  according  to  the  well-known  adage, 
the  rational  element  in  the  universe  can  only  be 
known  by  the  rational  element  in  man.1  But  again, 
the  understanding  has  no  other  material  to  work 
upon  but  that  supplied  by  sensation,  and  general 
conceptions  are  only  obtained  from  sensation  by  con¬ 
clusions.  The  mind,  therefore,  has  the  capacity  of. 
formally  working  up  the  material  supplied  by  the 
senses,  but  to  this  material  it  is  limited.  Still,  it  can 
progress  from  perceptions  to  notions  not  immediately 
given  in  sensation,  such  as  the  conceptions  of  what  is 
good  and  of  God.  And  since,  according  to  the  Stoic 
teaching,  material  objects  only  possess  reality,  the 
same  vague  inconsistency  may  be  observed  in  their 
teaching  as  has  been  noticed  in  Aristotle 2 — reality 
attaching  to  individuals,  truth  to  general  notions. 
This  inconsistency,  however,  is  more  marked  in  their 
case  than  in  that  of  Aristotle,  because  the  Stoics  so 
far  adhere  to  the  Cynic  nominalism 3  as  to  assert  that 
no  ffeality  attaches  to  thought.4  Such  an  assertion 


true  first  appears  in  judgment. 
See  Zeller,  Philosopbie  der 
Griechen,  vol.  ii.  b,  156, 2;  157, 1 

1  Sext.  Math.  vii.  93 ;  ics  r b 

liiv  ^>WS,  6  no<T€i5t6i/ios  -tit 

TlXaruvos  T»  txatov  jyovfievos, 
virb  rns  4>a>TO€*8o0y  itye&js  Kara- 
\ap.$de%rai,  ij  U  virb  .rijy 

aepoutiovs  ov tw  /cal  rj  ruv 

t\uv  <p6<rts  virb  pvyycvovs 
kaTa\aiA&di>e<rdai  rov \6yov.  Conf. 
Plato ,  Rep.  vi.  508,  B. 

2  See  Zeller's  Philosopbie 
der  Griechen,  vol.  ii.  b,  231. 

3  Ibid.  ii.  a,  211. 


4  Diog.  61  •.  (vv&y) fia  (object 


waavtl  5«  r i  by  /cal  uxra 
Stab.  Eel.  i.  332  :  t*  . 
<p7)<ri  pA\n  nvb.  dyai  /. 
ixravsl  8c  nvb  «al  <*>c 
4>afT dfffMratyycrjs*  rav 
ruiv  apxawy  ‘8ea*  irpo 
ada i  .  .  .  ravra  [raiir 


2twiko\  <pi\6cro<poi  <paalv  avvndp- 
ktovs  eTt'at,  Kal  rwv  piv  ivyort^dreav 

xdvuv.  Although  defended  by 


w.i  Met.  p.  59.  (In  Petersen's  &vQpv iros  will  be  neither  — ~ 
Philos.  Chrys.  Fund.  80):  &s  nor  the  other.  The  further 
&pa  ra  «f8ij  .  .  .  ot»r«  -rrpbs  tV  therefore  a  conception  Is  re* 
firjtriv  rrjs  r&v  wop. &rw  <rwr\8tlas  moved  from  individual  liini* 
irop^7€To,  ws  XputTiiriros  kq.)  ’Apx«-  tations,the  further  it  is  removed 
typos  natal  vAtlovt  r£i’.2r«?c»i’  from  truth. 

Sortpov  <ftQr\<r*v  .  .  .  ou  pV  oySi  *  -  Ding.  vii.  54 ;  fort  *’  h 

votipari  flat  wap’  avrots  At  Mat,  fvvota  tpwrttth  rir  teft 

4s  KAfth'tfTjs  8<rrtpov  ttpyK «.  Exc.  e  Joan.  Damaso.  (- 
Prantly  1.  c.  takes  objection  to  FlorhLed.  Mein,  iv,  236), 
what  Stobfeus  and  Plutarch  34:  Xp^jwwos  rb  pi*  yi 
here  say ;  yet  this  view  is  not  voyrbv,  rb  Si  ftbncbtt 
that  the  Stoics  regarded  their  rpo<nri*T©*  <f3n  (Piter sen 
conception  of  the  Mypa  as  without  cause  ‘  suggests 


I'stlttf* 
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Chap,  knowledge ; 1  and  of  like  import  is  tke  language 

_ _ _  attributed  to  Zeno,2  comparing  simple  sensation  with 

an  extended  finger,  assent,  as  being  the  first  activity 
of  the  power  of  judgment,  with  a  closed  hand,  con- 
!  ception  with  the  fist,  and  knowledge  with  one  fist 

,  firmly  grasped  by  the  other.  According  to  this  view, 

the  whole  difference  between  the  four  processes  is 
j  one  of  degree,  and  depends  on  the  greater  or  less  • 

,  strength  of  conviction,  on  the  mental  exertion  and 

i  tension.3  .  It  is  not  an  absolute  difference  in  kind, 

but  a  relative  difference,  a  gradual  shading  off  of  one 
into  the  other. 

i  (<f)  The  Prom  these  considerations  it  follows  that  in  the 

|  of  truth.  last  resort  only  a  relative  distinction  is  left  whereby 

(u)  Pmc-  the  truth  of  notions  maybe  tested.  Even  the  general 
|  argument  for  the  possibility  of  knowledge  starts 

I  standard,  with  the  Stoics  by  practically  taking  something  for 
|  granted.  Without  failing  to  urge  intellectual  objec- 

|  tions  —  and  often  most  pertinent  ones4  —  against 

i  Scepticism,  as  was  indeed  natural,  particularly  since 

|  the  Dime  of  Chrysippus,5  the  Stoics  nevertheless 


1  Seep.  82,  1. 

!  Cic.  Acad.  ii.  47,  145. 
s  Stoh.  Bel.  ii.  128:  Know¬ 
ledge  is  defined  to  be  eps  (pao- 

TaOlUV  htKTOif  UUfTdnTWTOS  onh 
\6yov,  fimri  •pariv  ir  ritns  Kol 
Svvafiei  KtloOal. 

4  Here  may  be  noted  the 
objection  mentioned  by  Sext. 

Math.  viii.  463 ;  Pyrrh.  ii.  186 : 
The  Sceptics  cannot  deny  the 
possibility  ot  arguing  without 
proving  their  assertion  and 
thereby  practically  admitting 
the  possibility.  Also  another 


one  urged  by  Antipater  against 
Cnrneades  (Oie.  Acad.  ii.  »,  28; 
34,  100) :  He  who  asserts  that 
nothing  can  he  known  with 
certainty  must,  at  least,  believe 
that  he  can  with  certainty 

Sceptics  to  these  objections,  and 
the  way  they  turned  them  in 
their  own  favour,  will  be  found 
in  Sext.  Math.  1.  o.  andvii.  433. 

5  Ohrysippus  opposed  Arce- 
silaus,  with  such  success,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  view  of  the 
Stoic  School,  that  Carneades 
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sucli  a  kind  that  they  at  once  oblige  us  to  bestow  on 
them  assent,  compelling  us  not  only  to  regard  them 
as  probable,  but  also  as  true1  and  conformable  to 
the  actual  nature  of  things.  Such  perceptions  pro¬ 
duce  in  us  that  strength  of  conviction  which  the 
Stoics  call  a  conception ;  they  are  therefore  termed 
conceptional  perceptions.  Whenever  a  perception 
.forces  itself  upon  us  in  this  irresistible  form,  we  are 
no  longer  dealing  with  a  fiction  of  the  imagination, 
but  with  something  real ;  but  whenever  the  strength 
of  conviction  is  wanting,  we  cannot  be  sure  of  the 
truth  of  our  perception.  Or,  expressing  the  same 
idea  in  the  language  of  Stoicism,  conceptional  or  ir¬ 
resistible  perceptions,  tyavracriai  KCiTaX^irT ucal.  are 
the  standard  of  truth.2  The  test  of  irresistibility 


(for.  The  freedom  of  approba-  lest  objeetam  rein  perspicu: 

understood  in  harmony  with  211,  7<> :  percipiendi  MS  ita  < 
Stoic  doctrine  of  the  freedom  [initur  a  Stoiois,  ut  nee* 
of  the  will.  qnidquam  posse  pereipi  r 

1  On  the  difference  between  tale  rerun,  quale  faLwrn  e 
the  conception  of  tHhoyov  and  non  possit. 


227:  i 


vii.  177. 

2  Compart 


er  alone  being  unerring,  rolwp  <patr\v  AXt)0«i£ 
..  Vlii.  354,  e  ;  Diog.  “  ‘ 


teaching. 
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real  standard,  wliereby  the  truth 
ascertained,  consists  in  the  power, 
perceptions,  of  carrying  eonviction- 
— a  power  which  belongs,  in  the  fi 
tions,  whether  of  objects  without 
the  next  place,  to  primary  concep 
them  in  a  natural  way — Koival  sw* 
On  the  other  hand,  conceptions 
artificially  can  only  have  their  tri 
being  subjected  to  a  scientific  proce 
after  these  statements,  the  Stoics 


i  to  the  trustworthiness 
le  of  the  paradoxes  of  the 


human  device,  inherited  by  Stoicism  from  its  ances¬ 
tral  Cynicism.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  drsire 
to  supplement  the  Cynic  appeal  to  nature  by  a  higher* 
culture,  and  to  assign  scientific  reasons  for  truths 
which  the  Cynics  laid  down  as  self-evident. 

The  latter  tendency  will  alone  explain  the  care 
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and  precision  which,  the  Stoics  devoted  to  studying 
the  forms  and  rules  which  govern  intellectual  pro¬ 
cesses.  Attention  to  this  branch  of  study  may  be 
noticed  in  Zeno  and  his  immediate  successors  at  the 
first  separation  of  Stoicism  from  Cynicism.1  Aristo 
is  the  only  Stoic  who  is  opposed  to  it,  his  whole 
habit  of  mind  being  purely  that  of  a  Cynic.  In 
Cbrysippus  it  attained  its  greatest  development,  and- 
by  Chrysippus  the  formal  logic  of  the  Stoics  reached 
scientific  completeness.  In  later  times,  when  Stoicism 
reverted  more  nearly  to  its  original  Cynic  type,  and 
appealed  directly  to  the  immediate  suggestions  of 
the  mind,  it  lost  its  interest  in  logic,  as  may  be 
observed  in  Musonius,  Epictetus,  and  others.  For 
the  present,  however,  let  it  suffice  to  consider  the 
logic  of  Chrysippus,  as  far  as  that  is  known  to 

The  term  formal  logic  is  here  used  to  express 
those  investigations  which  the  Stoics  included  under 
the  doctrine  of  utterance.2  The  common  object 
of  those  enquiries  is  that  which  is  thought,  or,  as 
-the  Stoics  called  it,  that  which  is  uttered  (Xsktov), 
understanding  thereby  the  substance  of  thought — 
thought  regarded  by  itself  as  a  distinct  something, 
differing  alike  from  the  external  object  to  which  it 
refers,  from  the  sound  by  which  it  is  expressed,  and 
from  4fe>  power  of  mind  which  produces  it.  For 
this  reason,  they  maintain  that  only  utterance  is 
not  material ;  things  are  always  material ;  even  the 
process  Gf  thought  consists  in  a  material  change 
1  See  p.  60.  2  See  p.  73,  3. 
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Chap,  suggested  in  passing,  which  should  not  be  lost  sight 
v'  of,  viz.  How  far  was  it  correct  for  the  Stoics  to  speak 
of  thoughts  as  existing,  seeing  they  are  not  material, 
since,  according  to  their  teaching,  reality  only  belongs 
to  material  things  P1 

Utterance  may  be  either  perfect  or  imperfect.  .  It 
is  perfect  when  it  contains  a  proposition  ;  imperfect 
when  the  proposition  is  incomplete.2  The  portion, 
of  logic,  therefore,  which  treats  of  utterance  falls 
into  two  parts,  devoted  respectively  to  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  complete  and  incomplete  expression. 

(2)  In-  In  the  section  devoted  to  incomplete  expression, 

expression  much  is  found  which  we  should  include  under  gram- 
(n.)  The  mar  rather  than  under  logic.  Thus*  all  incomplete 
^Tnords  exPressi°ns  are  divided  into  two  groups — one  group 


See  p.  84,  t.  This  question  TeX?j.  Various  hinds  of  proposi- 
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includes  proper  names  and  adjectives,  tie  other  in-  Ch 

eludes  verbs.1  These  two  groups  are  used  respec*  _ j 

lively  to  express  what  is  essential  anil  what  is 
accidental,2  and  are  again  divided  into  a  number  of 
subdivisions  and  varieties.3  To  this  part  of  logic 
l  Pint.  Qu.  Plat.  x.  1,  2,  p.  oBts  W  oBre  n&un,  ixth 
1008.  A  judgment  (n-pdraais  or  tths  nal Karnyapnna.  Hence  for 
a&atm)  e’J  ovo/iaTO!  ml  ^uotoj  the  latter  the  names  o-e.u0o.ua 


only  for  the  mlimtive,  other  Consult  on  this  point  J'htlo.  He 
forms  being  called  K«T?7yopif^«Ta.  Cherub.  121,  c  ;  Ortq.  C.  Cels. 

2  The  distinction  between  vi.  57.  On  the  M*  and  8*tm, 
hvofxa  and  Karr)ydp-qiJ,a  was  some-  also  bionya.  Inrax.  §  lo,  p. 
what  bluntly  referred  to  this  886,  Bekk.;  Simpl.  Categ.  79, 
logical  and  metaphysical  anti-  a,  (;  lHog.  191 ;  and  affpecting 
thesis  bv  the  Stoics,  as  mav  f>e  all  three  divisions,  Lersch,  iir 
seen  in  Stob.  Eel.  i.  336:  alnov  196;  SMxtkal,  Oesch.  der 
V  6  Z-hvw  tpvvlv  cW  b,  ov  5i  Sorachw.i.  294.  Theyalsodis* 
<rv/xfo  fonts'  na l  rb  n<v  tinguished between /n^^wnad 
nlnov  <rvfx.a,  ov  Se  atnov  KaTyybpv-  rrapaavfi&afAa-^i  verb,  when  used 
/ua,  .  .  .  nofmSiiiuos  .  ,  .  rb  plv  with  a  nominative,  being  called 
atnov  bv  /cal  <rwpa,  ov  5*  atria y  copfop.*  or  narTjyopnpa,  and 
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Chap,  investigations  into  the  formation  and  division  of 
v’  conceptions,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  categories,  pro¬ 
perly  belong ;  hat  it  cannot  be  said  with  certainty 
what  place  they  occupy  in  the  logic  of  the  Stoics.1 

Certain  it  is  that  these  researches  introduced  little 
new  matter.  All  that  is  known  of  the  Stoic  views  in 
reference  to  the  formation,  the  mutual  relation  and 
the  analysis  of  conceptions,  differs  only  from  the 
corresponding  parts  in  the  teaching  of  Aristotle  by 
the  change  of  a  few  expressions,  and  a  slightly 
altered  order  of  treatment.2 
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Chap,  as  the  highest  class-conceptions  ;  the  Stoics  referred 
v'  them  all  to  one  higher  conception.  Aristotle  enu¬ 
merated  ten  categories ;  the  Stoics  thought  that  they 
could  do  with  four,1  which  four  only  partially  coincide 
with  those  of  Aristotle.  Aristotle  placed  the  cate¬ 
gories  side  by  side,  as  co-ordinate,  so  that  no  object 
could  come  under  a  second  category  in  the  same 
respect  in  which  it  came  under  the  first  one  ;  2  the 
Stoics  placed  them  one  under  the  other,  as  subordi¬ 
nate,  so  that  every  preceding  category  is  more 
accurately  determined  by  the  next  succeeding  one. 

O)  High-  The  highest  conception'  of  all  was  apparently  by 
lccj>Um—  th®  older  Stoics  declared  to  be  the  conception  of 
m,.  in.  Being.  Since,  however,  speaking  strictly,  only 
Something,  what  is  material  can  be  said  to  have  any  being, 
and  many  of  our  notions  refer  to  incorporeal  and 
therefore  unreal  objects,  the  conception  of  Something 3 
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kind  are  the  four  highest  conceptions,1— all  subordi¬ 
nate  to  the  conception  of  Something,  viz.  subject- 
matter  or  Substance  (to  vrroKsipevov),  property  or 
form  (to  troibv ),  variety  (to  ttojj  e'xoz/),  and  variety 
of  relation  (to  tt/ms  t/  trees  e^ov).2 

The  first  of  these  categories3  denotes  the  sub¬ 
ject-matter  of  things  in  themselves  (to  viroKsifae vov), 
the  material  of  which  they  are  made,  irrespective  of- 
any  and  every  quality,4  the  something  which  under¬ 
lies  all  definite  being,  and  .which  alone  has  a 
substantial  value.5  Following  Aristotle,  the  Stoics 


1  The  Stoics  appear  to  have  ten  t ov  tnroKtijj.etov  enp.awiptvoi>. 


but.  alstfTIy  Posidonius,  who  in  s  Sim  pi.  44,  5:  hues  Skuiki) 
Stob.  Eel.  i.  434  distinguishes  tiki  empStia  tnytxiatou,  omv 
obela  and  iroits  the  change  of  4,\/,o  t  to  xnroKtlptmv  t’.vtu  vopl- 
the  one  and  the  other.  Simi-  (o>v,  rets  8e  erepl  aM  Sia/popas 
larly  his  fellow-disciple  Mnesar-  avinroerdrovs  pyovptvos.  Ding. 
chus.  '  150.  Stoh.  Eel.  i.  322  (see  be  - 

4  Porphyr.  in  Simpl.  12,  8  :  low  101,  2)  and  324  l 

%  T€  yap  &iroios  vKt)  .  .  .  trpanof  TloaeiSwvios  T7/f  ruv  okutv  ovinav 
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distinguish,1  in  this  category  of  matter,  between 
matter  in  general,  or  universal  matter,  and  the  par¬ 
ticular  matter  or  material  out  of  which'  individual 
things  are  made.  The  former  alone  is  incapable  of 
being  increased  or  diminished.  Far  otherwise  is  the 
material  of  which  particular  things  are  made.  This 
can  be  increased  and  diminished,  and,  indeed,  is  ever 
■undergoing  change;  so  much  so,  that  the  only 
feature  which  continues  the  same  during  the  whole 
term  of  its  existence 2  and  constitutes  its  identity,  is 
its  quality. 


irtLtnwv  teal  i)  tup  iirl  pepos.  ^  be  understood,  not  ofjfldjvidual 
yip  ovv  tup  oAup  oilTt  vAtlup  properties,  blit  o£  individually 

£ir!  fiipavs  "at  irAtiuv  "at  iAdrrup.  Kal  Stums,  «rol  aii(il ata  mi  uttu- 

Stob.  Eel.  i.  322:  (Zfrums  ■)  <rm  yiyvtaDtu.  (These  words  are 
Mat  li  that  r V  rut  bprup  explained  l.y  J»ranM,433, thus; 
vivruv  Tptirri v  u\ijr,  ravrTjy  Si  qualitative  determination  ad.- 
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Chap,  several  attributes  to  produce  a  single  conception  of 
Y~  quality.1  In  all  cases  the  relation  is  supposed  to  be 
materialistic,  and  is  explained  by  the  doctrine  of 
the  mutual  interpenetration  of  material  things.2 
This  explanation,  indeed,  could  not  apply  to  every 
kind  of  attributes.  Unable  to  dispense  entirely  with 
things  not  material,3  the  Stoics  were  obliged  to  admit 
the  existence  of  attributes  belonging  to  immaterial- 
things,  these  attributes  being-,  of  course,  themselves 
not  material.4  What  idea  they  formed  to  themselves 

■  Simpl.  70,  e  :  kuI  ol  StoukoI  said  to  be  material ;  and  in  all 
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leading  clause  states  something,  from  the  existence  Chap. 
of  which  an  inference  may  be  drawn  for  the  state-  ' 
ment  in  the  concluding  clause,  it  is  also  *called  an 
indication  or  suggestive  sign.1 

The  modality  of  judgments,  which  engaged  the  (7)  Mo- 
attention  of  Aristotle  and  his  immediate  pupils  so 
much-,  was  likewise  treated  by  the  Stoics  at  con¬ 
siderable  length ;  but  of  this  branch  of  enquiry 
so  much  only  is  known  to  ns  as  concerns  possible 
and  necessary  judgments,  and  it  is  the  outcome 
chiefly  of  the  contest  between  Cbrysippus  and  the 
Megarian  Diodorus.2  It  is  in  itself  of  no  great  value. 
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Chap.  By  the  Stoics,  nevertheless,  great  value  Was  attached 
v-  to  it,  in  the  hope  of  escaping  thereby  the  difficulties 
which  neebssarily  result  from  their  views  on  freedom 
and  necessity.1 

(V)  In-  In  their  theory  of  illation,2  to  which  the  Stoics 

fttence.  attached  apeciai  Yalue,  and  on  which  they  greatly 
prided  themselves,3  chief  attention  was  paid  to  'hypo¬ 
thetical  and  disjunctive  inferences.4  In  regard  to 
these  forms  of  inference,  the  rules  they  laid  down  are 
well  known : 5  and  from  these  forms  they  invariably 
take  their  examples,  even  when  treating  of  inference 


the  Possible  and  the  Not-pos-  justly  insists  on  this  point. 
Bible.  ^  Prantl,  pp.  467-496. 

To  defend  his  definition  of  3  Diog.  45 ;  Sext.  Pyrrh.  ii. 
the  Possible  against  the  svpieiW  194,  see  above  p.  65. 
of  Diodorus,  Cbrysippus  denied  *  Both  were  included  by  the 
the  statement,  !»« o5iW<v  Peripatetics  under  the  term 
nil  «so\ose«r,  without  exposing  hypothetical.  In  the  same  way 
the  confusion  contained  in  it  the  Stoics  include  both  among 
between  sequence  in  time  and  the  five  irmiituem.  See  below 
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in  general.1  According  to  Alexander,2  the  hypo-  Chap. 

thefcical  and  disjunctive  forms  are  held  to  be  the  _ 

only  regular  forms  of  inference ;  3  the  categ&'ical  form 
is  considered  correct  in  point  of  fact,  but  defective  inference 
in  syllogistic  form.4  In  hypothetical  inferences  a 


171  ;  ■ 


i  JHoff.  7i 


n  by  Prantl,  4 


. . ;  Apul.  Dogm.  Plat.  iii. 

279,  Oud.  The  latter  rightly 
refers  to  the  fact,  that  Ohrysip- 
pus  discussed  the  main  forms 

very  beginning  of  his  doctrine 


ce,  If  it 


s  day,  it  is  light. 
ne  arrangement  of  the  clauses 
which  were  designated  by 

le  Peripatetics  had  done),  was 
riled  Tp6iros  ■  for  instance,  el 

[usion  composed  of  both  forms 
f  expression  was  a  \oy6rpo*os- 
>r  instance,  el  ft?  nAara-i-,  a»»a- 


t VS  7T poXtycm  yiv6pevoi,  rovrpo- 
ttikov  r)  awnmievov  (conditional) 
ot-Tos  r)  (disjunctive) 

1)  <TvfxTr(Tr\eynevov  (a  copulative 
judgment  suggesting  partly 
hypothetical  judgments  like  the 
<rvpvetr\eyfi*vov  in  Sext.  Math. 

gorical  judgments  which  have 
the  force  of  hypothetical  judg- 

same  time  A  and  B.  Conf. 


.12).  By  the  wir«p 


the  original  form  o 
See  Prantl ,  468,  17 


presses  a  judgment  indepen¬ 
dently  of  its  position  in  a  syllo¬ 
gism)  ;  or,  more  correctly,  the 

minor  (hence  the  par- 

avv8«rp.os,  Apollon.  Synt.p.  518, 
Bekk.).  The  conclusion  jwas 
(■KKpopd.  also  €7ri«j>apiKo»  awSe<r/iU. 
Jhid.  519.  The  major  premiss 
in  a  hypothetical  syllogism  was 
called  rpoiritedv,  its  two  clauses 
being  called,  respectively,  foot- 
H*vov  (as  by  the  Peripatetics) 
and  Xrtyov  (by  the  Peripatetics 
MfurowX  I)  tog.  76;  Scat. 
Pyrrh  ii.  135;  Math.  viii.  301, 
227;  Alex.  1.  o.  and*.  f»,a- 
109,  a ;  7,  b ;  Pkilop.  Anal.  Pr. 
lx.  a;  Schol.  in  Arist.  170,  a,*} 
Ammon,  on  Anal,  Pr,  34,  b»  18s 
Arist.  Orig.  ed.  Waite,  1.  45  • 
Apul.  Dog.  Plat.  iii.  378, 

>  Ps.  Galen,  Ei<nry.  8i«A.  p,  18, 

4  Alex.  Anal.  Pr.  n6»b»»ffcer 
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distinction  was  also  made  between  such  as  are  con¬ 
nected  and  such  as  are  disconnected.1  In  connected 
inferences?  the  Stoics  look  principally  at  the  greater 
or  less  accuracy  of  expression,2  and  partly  at  the 
difference  between  correctness  of  form  and  truth 
of  matter.3  They  also  remark  that  true  conclusions 
do  not  always  extend  the  field  of  knowledge ;  and 
that  those  which  do  frequently  depend  on  reasons 
conclusive  for  the  individual,  but  not  on  proofs 
universally  acknowledged.4  The  main  point,  how¬ 
ever,  to  be  considered  in  dividing  inferences  is  their 


mentioning  aptMlus  nepalvovres 
<xv\\oyi<rpoL,  or  inferences  in¬ 
complete  in  point  of  form,  such 


as:  A  =  B,  B  =  C,.\  A  =  C,  which 


is  said  to  want  as  its  major  pre¬ 


miss:  Two  things  which  are 
equal  to  a  third  are  equal  to 
one  another.  On  these  ape- 


see  1.  c.  8,  a;  22,  b ;  Alex.  Top. 
10,  Ps.  Oaten ,  Eh.  SictA.  59.  He 
then  continues :  o&s  8n  ptv  p^ 


\4yovm  fot  vednepo i]  .  .  ! 
tri  8*  riyodvrai  ipoiovs  avrobs 
(Trot  rols  HaryyoptKois  avXKoynr- 


e^is)  when  not  only  the  illation 
the  individual  propositions,  the 


elusion,  are  materially  true. 
The  \6yoi  (rmaKTiKol  may  there* 
fore  be  divided  into  true  and 
false.  Sext.  Pyrrh.  ii.  138 ; 
Math.  viii.  310  and  412;  Blog. 

4  Sext.  Pyrrh.  ii.  140  and 
135;  Math.  viii.  305;  313  ;  and 
411:  True  forms  of  inference 

aim  cMro^K-rmol.  airoSe.WTiKol  = 
ol  8 id  irpo54j\a>v  A8t ]\6u  n  <rvud - 


kSyurrot.  Sext.  Pyrrh.  ii.  137  ; 
Math.  viii.  303  and  428 ;  Biog.  77. 

2  Syllogisms  which  are  con¬ 

clusive  ifl  point  of  fact,  but 
wanting  in  precision  of  form, 
were  called  irtpavriKoi  -in  the 
narrower  sense  ;  those  complete 
also  m  rform,  <rv\\oytffTiKoi 
Biog.  78;  Ps.  Galen ,  L’uray. 
8<o\.  58.  1 

3  An  inference  is  true 


inference:  If  it  is  day,'  it  is 
light— It  is  day,  It  is  light ; 
for  the  conclusion,  It  is  light, 
is  known  as  well  as  it  is  known 
that  It  is  day.  The  &jro8ei«rwcol 
may  proceed  either  itpoliturtKus 

elusions,  or  tyoSttmfc&s  &pa  Ka\ 
4KKa\virrtKws  •  i^oSemiKus  when 
the  premisses  rest  upon  belief 
(Trams  and  pvbpy) ;  tnHa\virTiKwf 
when  they  are  based  on  a  seten* 
tifio  neoessity. 
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composite  forms  of  inference  Antipater  contrasted 
other  forms  having  only  a  single  premiss,1  tat  it  was 
an  addition  to  the  field  of  logic  of  very  doubtful 
worth.  On  a  few  other  points  connected  with  the 
Stoic  theory  of  illation,  we  have  very  imperfect  in¬ 
formation.2  The  loss,  however,  is  not  to  be  regretted, 
seeing  that  in  what  we  already  possess  there  is  con¬ 
clusive  evidence  that  the  objections  brought  against 
the  Stoic  logic  were  really  well  deserved,  because  of 


Plat.  ii.  8,  vol.  v.  22 iVAlfx.  5^aM^Tpoi«V^wehave'already 
Aerial.  Pr.  53,  b,  would  hardly  met  with  the  same  thing,  p. 
suggest  to  him  the  various  119,  1,  where  an  analogical  con¬ 
forms  of  the &vair6St:Krot  instead  elusion  was  included  in  the 

tion  of  composite  conclusions,  the  addition  of  an  ’iffupat  can 
The  expressions  SiA  8tfo  rpoirMw,  be  changed  into  regular  con- 
8ii  rpi iiy  rpoiroiaw,  and  the  title  elusions.  In  the  dootrioe  of 
ot&  treatise  of  Chrysippus  ir«p!  proof  the  rdiroj  ruptiSofes  was 
toS  Sic*  Tpcir  (sc.  Tpinrurfir  or  also  treated  of,  according  to 
conf.  p.  117,  3)  in  Prvtl.  in  Euclid,  108,  being 
Ring.  vii.  191;  (ffalm,  1.  c. ;  probably  suggested  by  thovtW* 
Sext.  Pyrrh.  ii.  2),  appear  to  cal  paradoxes  of  the  Stoics. 
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the  microscopic  care  expended  by  them  on  the  most 
worthless  logical  forms.1 

Next  to  describing  inferences  which  are  valid, 
another  subject  engaged  the  close  attention  -of  the 
Stoics,  and  afforded  opportunity  for  displaying  their 
dialectical  subtlety.  This  is  the  enumeration  and 
refutation  of  false  inferences,2  and  in  particular  the 
exposing  of  the  many  fallacies  which  had  become 
current  since  the  age  of  the  Sophists  and  Megarians. 
In  this  department,  as  might  be  expected,  Chry¬ 
sippus  led  the  way.3  Not  that  Chrysippus  was  always 
able  to  overcome  the  difficulties  that  arose ;  -witness 
his  remarkable  attitude  towards  the  Chain-inference, 
from  which  he  thought  to  escape  by  withholding 
judgment.4  The  fallacies,  however,  to  which  the 
Stoics  devoted  their  attention,  and  the  way  in 
which  they  met  them,  need  not  occupy  our  attention 
further.5 


1  Conf.  Alex.  Anal.  Pr.  95, 
i;  Galen.  See  abo\e  p.  120,  3. 
recording  to  Ps.  Galen,  1.  e.  p. 

ises  on  SrAAoyurTucal  ilxpUUToi. 

'  Dtog.  186,  mentions  fella-  (Simpl.  Cat.  6,  y 
:ies  due  to  Chrysippus,  which  Adyor  fiaexiC'-”'  (Diog.  198), 
an  only  have  been  raised  for  Pmntl.  p.  489,  connects  ipybs 
he  purpose  of  being  refuted.  AI70S  (t’ic.  De  Fato,  12,  28), 
3  The  list  of  his  writings  regarding  the  one  as  the  prac- 
»ntains  a  number  of  treatises  tical  application  of  the  other, 
*"  °ng  them  no  but  apparently  without  reason. 

he  iitvMgti/os.  The  ipybs  \6yo s,  by  means  of 
29,  93 :  Placet  which  the  Stoic  fatalism  was 
lum  gradatim  reduced  ad  absurdum,  could 
bi  causa,  tria  not  of  course  commend  itself 
9  multa,  ali-  to  Chrysippus,  nor  is  it  attri- 


ire,idest,quoi 


5  Pmntl, 


pp.  4; 


ESTIMATE  OF  STOIC  LOGIC. 


In  all  these  researches  the  Stoics  were  striving  to 
find  firm  ground  for  a  scientific  process  of  proof. 
Great  as  was  the  value  which  they  attach*!  to  such  l 
a  process,  they  ne  vertheless  admitted,  as  Aristotle  had  $ 
done  before,  that  everything  could  not  be  proved.  1 
Here  was  their  weak  point.  Instead,  however,  of  ^ 
strengthening  this  weak  point  by  means  of  induction,  c. 
and  endeavouring  to  obtain  a  more  complete  theory 
of  induction,  they  were  content  with  conjectural 
data,  sometimes  self-evident,  at  other  times  depend¬ 
ing  for  their  truth  on  the  truth  of  their  inferences.1 
Thus,  their  theory  of  method,  like  their  theory  of 
knowledge,  ended  by  an  ultimate  appeal  to  what  is 
directly  certain. 

No  very  high  estimate  can  therefore  be  formed  of  (: 
the  formal  logic  of  the  Stoics.  Incomplete  as  our  ri 
knowledge  of  that  logic  may  be,  still  what  is  known  is 
enough  to  determine  the  judgment  absolutely.  We  see 
indeed  that  the  greatest  care  was  expended  by  the 
Stoics  since  the  time  of  Chrysippus  in  tracing  the  forms 
of  intellectual  procedure  into  their  minutest  ramifi¬ 
cations,  and  referring  them  to  fixed  types.  At  the, 
same  time,  we  see  that  the  real  business  of  logic  was 
lost  sight  of  in  the  process,  the  business  of  portraying 
the  operations  of  thought,  and  giving  its  laws,  whilst 
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Chap,  the  most  useless  trifling  with  forms  was  recklessly 
Y'  indulged  in.  The  Stoics  can  have  made  no  discoveries 
of  importance  even  as  to  logical  forms,  or  they  would 
not  have  been  passed  over  by  writers  ever  on  the 
alert  to  note  the  slightest  deviation  from  the  Aristo¬ 
telian  logic.  Hence  the  whole  contribution  of  the 
Stoics  to  the  field  of  logic  consists  in  their  having 
clothed  the  logic  of  the  Peripatetics  with  a  new  ter¬ 
minology,  and  having  developed  certain  parts  of  it, 
with  painful  minuteness,  whilst,  they  wholly  neglected 
other  parts,  as  was  the  fate  of  the  part  treating  of 
inference.  Assuredly  it  was  no  improvement  for 
Chrysippus  to  regard  the  hypothetical  rather  than 
the  categorical  as  the  original  form  of  inference. 
Making  every  allowance  for  the  extension  of  the  field 
of  logic,  in  scientific  precision  it  lost  more  than  it 
gained  by  the  labours  of  Chrysippus.  The  history  of 
philosophy  cannot  pass  over  in  silence  this  branch  of 
the  Stoic  system,  so  carefully  cultivated  by  the  Stoics 
themselves,  and  so  characteristic  of  their  intellectual 
attitude.  Yet,  when  all  has  been  said,  the  Stoic 
-logic  is  only  an  outpost  of  their  system,  and  the  care 
which  was  lavished  on  it  since  the  time  of  Chrysippus 
indicates  the  decline  of  intellectual  originality. 
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CHAPTEB  VI. 


THE  STUDY  OF  NATUKE.  FUNDAMENTAL  POSITIONS. 


Of  far  more  importance  in  the  Stoic  system  than  the  Chap. 
study  of  logic  was  the  study  of  nature.  This  branch  VI' 
of  learning,  notwithstanding  an  appeal  to  older  views, 
was  treated  by  them  with  more  independence  than 
any  other.  The  subjects  which  it  included  may  be 
divided  under  four  heads,  viz. :  1.  Fundamental 
positions ;  2.  The  course,  character,  and  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  universe;  3.  Irrational  nature;  and  4. 

Man.1 

The  present  chapter  will  be  devoted  to  consMer- 
ing  the  first  of  these  groups — the  fundamental  posi-e 
tions  held  by  the  Stoics  in  regard  to  nature ;  among 

'  Natural  Science  was  bv  the  mathematician  (astro- 
divided  by  the  Stoics  them-  nomy.  Posidonius  in  Simpl. 
selves  ( Dwg .  132) :  (1)  «5nc<Ds  Pliys.  64,  b,  discusses  at  length 
into  riiiroi  vspl  <t»juc£t£vv  «al  irepi  the  difference  between  astro-  •> 

ipx“v  sal  «toix«[w  sal  Sfw  sal  nomv  and  natural  science};  and 
Ttfirat'  sal  riitrov  sal  ittpov  -  (2)  the  third,  ground  whiab  is 
ytmtm  into  three  divisions,  shared  by  both  the  physician  •  >,<  f: 
*ep!  siWuv.  s«p!  uroixfloiv,  and  and  the  mathematician.  The  I 
the  alTioA<>7is<Ss.  The  first  of  precise  allotment  of  the  subject  _  ~ 

these  divisions  covers  ground  into  these  divisiofis  ie  net  ' 
which  is  partly  peculiar  to  natu-  known.  At  best,  it  would  be  * 
ral  science  and  is  partly  shared  very  uncomfortable  division,  ' 


Plato  or  Aristotle  than  the  startling 
Titers  presented  by  the  Materialism 
ilst  so  far  following  Plato  as  to  define 
anything  possessing  the  capacity  of 
icted  upon,  the  Stoics  nevertheless 
ssession  of  this  power  to  material 
followed  their  conclusion  that  no- 
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virtue  is  a  definite  condition  of  that  material  which 
constitutes  the  soul.1  In  the  same  sense  also  truth 
is  said  to  be  material,  personal  and  not  independent 
truth  being  of  course  meant,2  that  is  to  say,  know¬ 
ledge,  or  a  property  of  the  soul  that  knows.  And 
since  according  to  the  Stoics  knowledge  consists  in 
the  presence  of  certain  material  elements  within  the 
soul,  truth  in  the  sense  of  knowledge  may  be  rightly 
called  something  material.  Even  emotions,  impulses, 
notions  and  judgments,  in  so  far  as  they  are  due  to 
material  causes — the  air-currents  pouring  into  the 
soul  (7 Tvsi/xaTa) — were  regarded  as  material  objects, 

.  and  for  the  same  reason  not  only  artistic  skill  but 
individual  actions  were  said  to  be  corporeal.3  Yet 
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Plato  had  said,  a  man  is  just  and  musical  when  he 
participates  in  the  idea  of  justice  and  music;  the 
Stoics  said,  a  man  is  virtuous  when^.he  material  pro¬ 
ducing  virtue  is  in  him ;  musical,  when  he  has  the 
material  producing  music. 

Moreover,  these  materials  produce  the  phenomena 
of  life.  Hence,  not  content  with  calling  them  bodies, 
the  Stoics  actually  went  so  far  as  to  call  them  living 
beings.  It  seems,  however,  strange  to  hear  such 
things  as  day  and  night,  and  parts  of  the  day  and 
parts  of  the  night,  months  and  years,  even  days  of 
the  month  and  seasons  of  the  year,  called  bodies ; 1 
but  by  these  singularly  unhappy  expressions  Chry- 
sippus  appears  to  have  meant  little  more  than  that 
the  realities  corresponding  to  these  names  depend  on 
certain  material  conditions :  by  summer  is  meant  a 
certain  state  of  the  air  when  highly  heated  by  the 
sun  ;  by  month  the  moon  for  a  certain  definite  period 
during  which  it  gives  light  to  the  earth.2  From  all 


BaHtiiuvw,  k.t.X.  Shlh.  Eoj.  i. 
260:  Chrysippus  defines  lap 

trora  if.au  KtKpaptupu  U 
airoX.iboKros  mil  tipmis  apxaAua'J 
•  .  Stpos  Si  Spar  t  V  pdAarr’  A*’ 
t\tov  Stanfmiupo'ip'-  ffTOTrapau  Si 
Spar  frous  tV  peri  Wpot  pie  »pi 
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Chap,  these  examples  one  thing  is  clear,  how  impossible 
VI'  the  Stoics  found  it  to  assign  reality  to  what  is  not 
material.' 

(i)  The  in-  In  carrying  out  this  theory,  they  could  not,  as 
might  be  expected,  wholly  succeed.  Hence  a  Stoic 
material,  con]d  not  deny  that  there  are  certain  things  which 
it  is  absurd  to  call  material.  Among  such  include 
empty  space,  place,  time,  and  expression  (AektoV).1 
Admitting  these  to  be  incorporeal,  they  still  would  not 
allow  that  they  do  not  exist  at  all.  This  view  belongs 
only  to  isolated  members  of  the  Stoic  School,  for 
which  they  must  be  held  personally  responsible.2 
How  they  could  harmonise  belief  in  incorporeal 
things  with  their  tenet  that  existence  alone  belongs 
to  what  is  material  is  not  on  record. 

^rcliehjrro  The  question  next  before  us  is :  What  led  the 
ihiced  the  Stoics  to  this  materialism  ?  It  might  he  supposed 
teriaUsm  that  peculiar  theory  of  knowledge  based  on 

sensation  was  the  cause ;  but  this  theory  did  not  pre¬ 
clude  the  possibility  of  advancing  from  the  sensible 
to  the  super-sensible.  It  might  quite  as  well  be  said 
that  their  theory  of  knowledge  was  a  consequence  of 
their  materialism,  and  that  they  referred  all  know¬ 
ledge  to  sensation,  because  they  could  allow  no  real 
being  to  anything  which  is  not  material.  The  pro¬ 
bability  tkeref<H»4pemains  fh^t  their  theory  of  know- 


Clemiiedeg,  Men-ditt,  ^IJ2,  .dis¬ 
tinguishes  fear  meanings  of 


td\v.  In  the  'ttft  ftretefe  means 
something  materia? ;  in  the 
others,  as  a  definition  of  time, 


something  immaterial. 

1  Bioff.  vii.  140 ;  Stab.  Eel.  i. 
’39,2;  Scxt.  Math,  x  218  and 
237  ;  viii.  11;  vii.  38;  Pyrrh. 
ii.  81  ;  iii.  52.  See  p.  92,  2, 

“  «eep.  94,  1. 
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ledge  and  their  materialistic  view  of  nature  both  Chap. 

indicate  one  and  the  same  habit  of  mind,  and  that  - ! — 

both  are  due  to  the  action  of  the  same  causes. 

Nor  will  it  do  to  seek  for  these  causes  in  the 
influence  exercised  by  the  Peripatetic  or  pre-Socratic  tm-udism 
philosophy  on  the  Stoic  School.  At  first  sight,  indeed, 
it  might  appear  that  the  Stoics  had  borrowed  from  Pmpate- 
Heraclitus  their  materialism,  together  with  their  Ociuns. 
other  views  on  nature  ;  or  else  their  materialism  might 
seem  to  be  an  expansion  of  the  metaphysical  notions  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle.  For  if  Aristotle  denied  Plato's 
distinction  of  form  and  matter  to  such  an  extent  that 
he  would  hardly  allow  form  to  exist  at  all  except  in 
union  with  matter,  might  it  not  appear  to  others 
more  logical  to  do  away  vrith  the  distinction  between 
them  in  thought ,  thus  reducing  both  to  a  property  of 
matter?  Were  there  not  difficulties  in  the  doctrine 
of  a  God  external  to  the  world,  of  a  passionless  Reason  ? 

Were  there  not  even  difficulties  in  the  antithesis  of 
form  and  matter,  which  Aristotle’s  system  was  power¬ 
less  to  overcome  ?  And  had  not  Aristoxenus  and 
Dicasarchus  before  the  time  of  Zeno,  and  Strato  • 
mediately  after  his  time,  been  led  from  ihe  ground 
occupied  by  the  Peripatetics  to  materialistic  views? 

And  yet  we  must  pause  befor^a«c«Ung  this  explana¬ 
tion.  The  founder  of  Stdibi&m  nftglrn  ft|in  wbat  ia 
recorded  of  his  intellectual  growth,  %o  hatfe  been 
repelled  by  the  Peripatetic  School  «jpi»  than  by  any 
other ;  nor  is  there  the  least  ?indiea1ll»  in  the  records  ■a 

of  the  Stoic  teaching  that  thatt^j&hglesalted  from 
a  criticism  of  the  Aristotelian  and  Platonic  views  of  a 


the  stoics. 


chap,  double  origin  of  things.  Far  from  it,  the  proposition 

YI-  that  everything  capable  of  acting  or  being  acted 

upon  must  be  material,  appears  with  the  Stoics  as  an 
independent  axiom  needing  no  further  proof. 

(ft)  The  The  supposed  connection  between  the  Stoics  and 

friaMsm  Heraclitus,  so  far  from  explaining  their  materialistic 
net  due  to  views,  already  presumes  their  existence.  Yet  long 
t^ach'  before  Zeno’s  time  the  philosophy  of  Heraclitus  as'a 
living  tradition  had  become  extinct.  No  historical 
connection  therefore,  or  relation  of  original  depend¬ 
ence,  can  possibly  exist  between  the  two,  but  at  most 
a  subsequent  perception  of  relationship  can  have 
directed  Zeno  to  Heraclitus.  Zeno’s  own  view  of  the 
world  was  not  a  consequence,  but  the  cause,  of  his 
sympathy  with  Heraclitus.  In  short,  neither  the 
Peripatetics  nor  Heraclitus  can  have  given  the  first 
impulse  to  Zeno’s  materialism,  although  they  may 
have  helped  in  many  ways  to  strengthen  his  views  on 
that  subject,  when  already  formed. 

(«)  Prae-  The  real  causes  for  these  views  must  therefore  be 
toftheSt<Ac  sought  elsewhere,  and  will  be  found  in  the  central 
theca?^  w^°^e  system  of  the  Stoics — the  practical 

character  of  their  philosophy.  Devoting  themselves 
from  the  outset  with  all  their  energies  to  practical 
enquiries,  the  Stoics  in  their  theory  of  nature  occu¬ 
pied  the  ground  of  common  views,  which  know  of  no 
real  object  excepting  what  is  grossly  sensible  and 
corporeal.  Their  aim  in  speculation  was  to  discover 
a  firm  basis  for  human  actions.1  In  action,  how¬ 
ever,  men  are  brought  into  direct  and  experimental 
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contact  with  objects.  The  objects  thus  presented  Chap. 

to  the  senses  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  - ! — 

in  naked  reality,  nor  is  an  opportunity  afforded 
for  doubting  their  real  being.  Their  reality  is 
proved  practically,  inasmuch  as  it  affects  us  and 
offers  itself  for  the  exercise  of  our  powers.  In  every 
such  exercise  of  power,  both  subject  and  object  are 
always  material.  Even  when  an  impression  is  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  soul  of  man,  the  direct  instrument  is 
something  material — the  voice  or  the  gesture.  In 
the  region  of  experience  there  are  no  such  things  as 
non-material  impressions.  This  was  the  ground 
occupied  by  the  Stoics  :  a  real  thing  is  what  either 
acts  on  us,  or  is  acted  upon  by  us.  Such  a  thing  is 
naturally  material ;  and  the  Stoics  with  their  practical 
ideas  not  being  able  to  soar  above  that  which  is  most 
obvious,  declared  that  reality  belongs  only  to  the  world 
of  bodies. 

Herefrom  it  would  appear  to  follow  that  only  (3)  few- 
individual  perceptions  are  true,  and  that  all  general 
conceptions  without  exception  must  be  false.  If  each  mate- 
notion  (Xsktov)  is  incorporeal,  and  consequently  un-  ^ 
real,1  will  not  absence  of  reality  in  a  much  higher  dividual 
degree  belong  to  the  notion  of  what  is  general? 
Individual  notions  refer  directly  to  perceptions,  i.e.  true;  sat 
to  things  incorporeal;  nevertheless  they  indirectly  tnakea- 
refer  to  the  things  perceived,  i.e.  to  what  is  Material,  ngumdte 
But  general  notions  do  not  even  indirectly  refer  to  £££? 
anything  corporeal ;  they  are  pure  fabrications  of  *”"*•  . 
the  mind,  which  have  nothing  real  as  their  object. 
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This  the  Stoics  explicitly  maintained.1  It  was  there- 
_  fore  a  gross  inconsistency  to  attribute  notwithstand¬ 
ing  to  these  general  conceptions,  to  which  no  real 
objects  correspond,  a  higher  truth  and  certainty  than 
belongs  to  the  perceptions  of  individual  objects,  but 
an  inconsistency  which  the  Stoic  system  made  not 
the  slightest  attempt  to  overcome. 
ry  The  materialism  of  the  Stoics  likewise  led  to  some 
remarkable  assertions  in  the  province  of  natural 
'■  science.  If  the  attributes  of  things,  the  soul  and  even 
the  powers  of  the  soul,  are  all  corporeal,  the  relation 
of  attributes  to  their  objects,  of  the  soul  to  the  body, 
of  one  body  to  another  body,  is  that  of  mutual  inter¬ 
mingling*  Moreover,  inasmuch  as  the  essential 
attributes  of  any  definite  material  belong  to  every 
part  of  that  material,  and  the  soul  resides  in  every 
part  of  the  body,  without  the  soul’s  being  identical 
with  the  body,  and  without  the  attributes  being 
identical  with  the  material  to  which  they  belong,  or 
with  one  another;  it  follows  that  one  body  may 
intermingle  with  another  not  only  by  occupying  the 
„  vacant  spaces  in  that  body,  but  by  interpenetrating 
all  its  parts,  without,  however,  being  fused  into  a 
homogeneous  mass  with  it.3  This  view  involves  not 
only  a  denial  of  the  impenetrability  of  matter,  but  it 

1  See  p.  84,  4.  Now,  if  each  attribute  is  due  to 

£ee  p„  105,  3.  the  presence  of  some  material 

*  Letapiece  of  red-hot  iron  producing  it,  there  is  no  avoid- 
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Chap  be  considered,  the  matter  which  underlies  all  definite 

_  ^ materials,  and  out  of  which  all  things  are  made; 1  it 

will  be  fcflind  to  be  purely  passive,  a  something 
subject  to  any  change,  able  to  assume  any  shape  and 
quality,  but  taken  by  itself  devoid  of  quality  and 
unable  to  produce  any  change  whatsoever.2  This 
inert  and  powerless  matter  is  first  reduced  into  shape 
by  means  of  attributes,,3  all  of  which  suppose  tension 
in  the  air-currents  which  produce  them,  and  conse¬ 
quently  suppose  a  force  producing  tension.4  '  Even 
the  shape  of  bodies,  and  the  place  they  occupy  in  ' 
space,  is,  according  to  the  Stoics,  something  deriva¬ 
tive,  the  consequence  of  tension  ;  tension  keeping  the 
different  particles  apart  in  one  or  the  other  particular 
way.5  Just  as  some  modern  physiologists  construct 
nature  by  putting  together  a  sum  of  forces  of  attrac¬ 
tion  and  repulsion,  so  the  Stoics  refer  nature  to  two 
forces,  or,  speaking  more  accurately,  to  a  double  kind 
of  motion — expansion  and  condensation.  Expansion 
works  outwardly,  condensation  inwardly  ;  condensa¬ 
tion  produces  being,  or  what  is  synonymous  with  it, 
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Chap,  a  cause  which  serves  to  bring  about  a  definite  result 1 
YL  — ,and  various  kinds  of  causes  may  be  distinguished, 
according^  as  they  bring  about  this  result  directly  or 
indirectly,  by  themselves  alone  or  by  the  help  of 
others2 — in  the  highest  sense  there  can  be,  according 
to  the  Stoics,  only  one  acting  or  efficient  cause.  -The 
form  is  due  to  the  workman,  and  is  therefore  only  a 
part  of  the  efficient  cause.  The  type-form  is  only  an 
instrument,  which  the  workman  employs  in  his  work. 
The  final  cause  or  end-in-chief,  in  as  far  as  it  repre¬ 
sents  the  workman’s  intention,  is  only  an  occasional 
cause  ;  in  as  far  as  it  belongs  to  the  work  he  is  about, 
it  is  not  a  cause  at  all,  but  a  result.  There  can  be 
but  one  pure  and  unconditional  cause,  just  as  there 


1  Sen.  Ep.  65,  11 :  Nam  si, 
quocumque  remoto  quid  effici 

esse  faciendi,  &c.  Seat.  Math, 
ix.  228  :  cl  ettniv  itrrtv  oZ  vaptr- 
ros  yiverai  rb  airoT(\eir/j.a.  This 
appears  to  be  the  most  general 
Stoic  definition.  That  given  by 
Seat  Pyrrh.  iii.  U—tovto,  5d  ft 


—the  conception  of  efficient 
Stoic,  is  the  only  essential 

i  SexL  Pyrrh.  iii.  15,  dis¬ 
tinguishes  between  <r weieriKh, 
ffwairta,  and  trvvepya  atria,  all  of 
which  are,  however,  subordi¬ 
nated  to  the  St’  ft,  which  he  is 
there  aldne  discussing.  Seneca 
1.  c.  maintains,  that,  according 
to  the  definition  given  above, 


18,  41)  quotes  from  Chrvsrppus 


h  what  Cice 


principales,  and  causae  adju- 
vantes  et  proximae,  and  with 
the  Platonic  and  Aristotelian 
distinction  of  ofri ov  St’  ft  and  at 
oIk  &vcv.  See  ZeUer't  Philo- 
sophie  der  Griechen.  In  the 
same  way,  Pint.  Sto.  Rep.  47, 
4.  p.  1056  distinguishes  between 

ktik^.^AUx.  Aph. De  Fato,  72, 
blames  the  Stoics :  <rwvos  yhp 
airitov  KaraKtyovin,  rtk  irpotca- 
TapKTtntl,  tA  Si  ffvvalna,  rh  Si 

TI.  Conf.  Orelli  ad  locum. 


r  could  tlie  world  be  sucb  a  self-circumscribed 
ty,  such  an  harmonious  whole,  unless  it  were 
erned  by  one  and  the  same  force?2  Again,  as 
rything  which  acts  is  material,  the  highest  efficient 
se  must  likewise  be  considered  material ;  and  since 
qualities  and  forces  are  produced  by  vapour-like 
fiery  elements,  can  it  be  otherwise  with  the  highest 
ing  force?3  Everywhere  warmth  is  the  cause  o: 


irishment  and  growth,  life  and  motion ;  all  things 
re  in  themselves  their  own  natural  heat,  and  are 
preserved  and  kept  in  life  by  the  heat  of  the  sun. 
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Chap.  What  applies  to  parts  of  the  world  must  apply  to  the 
VI-  world  as  a  whole ;  hence  heat  or  fire  is  the  power  to 
which  the  life  and  the  existence  of  the  world  must  he 
referred.1 

This  power  must  be  further  defined  to  be  the  soul 
of  the  world,  the  highest  reason,  a  kind,  beneficent, 
and  philanthropic  being ;  in  short,  deity.  The  uni¬ 
versal  belief  and  the  universal  worship  of  God  prove 
this,  as  the  Stoics  think,  beyond  a  doubt ; 2  still  more 
accurate  investigation  confirms  it.  Matter  can  never 
move  or  fashion  itself ;  nothing  but  a  power  inhe¬ 
rent  as  the  soul  is  in  man  can  produce  these  results.3 
The  world  would  not  be  the  most  perfect  and  com¬ 
plete  thing  it  is  unless  Reason  were  inherent  therein  ; 4 

’  Cie.  N.  D.  ii.  9,  23  (coni,  ea  et.  ipsa  tota  nature  fervida 
iii.  14,  35),  gives  it  apparently  est,  et  cieteris  natuxis  omnibus 
as  the  view  of  Cleanthes,  who  salutarem  impertit  et  vitalem 
alone  is  mentioned,  9.  24.  All  calorem.  Ex  quo  concluditur, 
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nor  could  it  contain  any  beings  possessed  of  conscious-  Chap 

ness,  unless  it  were  conscious  itself.1  It  could  not  - 

produce  creatures  endowed  with  a  soul  afld  reason, 
unless  it  were  itself  endowed  with  a  soul  and  reason. 

Actions  so  far  surpassing  man’s  power  could  not 
exist,  unless  there  were  a  cause  for  them  m  perfec¬ 
tion  equally  surpassing  man.3  The  subordination 
of  means  to  ends  which  governs  the  world  m  every 
part  down  to  the  minutest  details  would  be  inexplic¬ 
able,  unless  the  world  owed  its  origin  to  a  reasonable 
creator.4  The  graduated  rank  of  beings  would  be 

autem  mirado  melius.  Katione  crwepomj-  rb  vfioiSfieiw 
igit'nr  m nidus  utitur.  The  \oyuccwi"uiunbbx>vic6y*<rriv  bit 
same,  ibid.  ii.  8,  111,  and  12,  k6itu.os  irpoiS™  aneppa  \oyuco u, 

31.  Seat.  Math.  is.  104:  «*  rb  Xoytubv  &pa  Ijt\v  6  kSo-^os.  _  The 

84* T°Cic.  1.  c.  Conf.  ibid.  ii. 


ffi^vxovrov  py 


i  Kal  .passage  in  Xei 


referred 


quoted  by  Sext.  i 


votpbs  *a\  WvXAs  itrnv  &  3  Cic.  1.  c.  iii.  10,  25  :  Is 

nAcrfios.  Likewise  Diog.  142,  [Chrysippus]  igitur  :  si  aliquid 
says  that  Chrysippus,  Apollo-  est,  inquit,  quod  homo  efficere 
dorus,  and  Posidonius  agree  non  possit,  qui  id  efficit  m%lior 
that  the  world  is  £$ov  tta\  Xoyitcbv  est  homine.  Homo  autem  hsec, 
koI  xai  vosp&v'  rb  yap  qu?e  in  mundo  sunt,  efficere  non  , 

(you  rov  /t77  (yov^KpeiTrov  ovb'fv  potest.  Qui  potuit  igitur,  is 
rod  tcSvpov  tspurrov  (<pot>  &pa  pnestat  homini.  Homini  autem  ■ 

8i  22 :  Ze?° 

pars  aliq 
Mundi  a 

mundus. 

*  Mo?.  143 :  Irtuxo*  5*  [r! 

KJu/iov],  oij  SyjXoj/  ^ic  rrjs  Tiptrcpt 


. a  little  more  folly,  ibid. 

■  ii.  6,  16.  To  this  argument, 
s  another  favourite  one  of  the 
i  Stoics,  based  on  the  falfllnfent 
143  :  M„X0„  SI  [*,  °f 

per4pat  —  *  ‘  - 


m  igitur 
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it  one  time  gives  greaser  prominence 
I,  at  another  to  the  spiritual  side  of  tl 
of  God.  As  a  rule,  both  are  united  in 
hich  only  cease  to  be  startling  when  tal 
on  with  Stoic  views  in  general.  God 
is  being  Eire,  Ether,  Air,  most  commo 
vsv/ia  or  Atmospheric-Current,  pervad 
without  exception,  what  is  most  base  i 
11  as  what  is  most  beautiful.1  He  is  furt 
as  the  Soul,  the  Mind,  or  the  Reason 
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in  the  assertion  that  God  is  the  fiery  Reason  of  the 
World,  the  Mind  in  Matter,  the  reasonable  Air-Cur¬ 
rent,  penetrating  all  things,  and  assuming  various 
names  according  to  the  material  in  which  He  resides, 
the  artistically  moulding  Eire,  containing  in  Himself 
the'  germs  of  everything,  and  producing  according 
to  an  unalterable  law  the  world  and  all  that  is 
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As  used  in  the  Stoic  system,  these  expressions 
generally  mean  one  and  the  same  thing.  It  is  an 
unimportant  difference  whether  the  original  cause  is 
described  as  an  Air-Ourrent  or  as  Ether,  or  as  Heat 
or  as  Eire.  It  is  an  Air-Current,  for  Air-Currents  are, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  the  causes  of  the  properties 
of  things,  giving  them  shape  and  connection.  It  is 
also  Fire,  for  by  fire  is  only  meant  the  warm  air,  or 
the  fiery  fluid,  which  is  sometimes  called  Ether,  at 
other  times  Fire,  at  other  times  Heat,1  and  which  is 
expressly  distinguished  from  ordinary  fire.2  More¬ 
over  the  terms,  Soul  of  the  world,  Reason  of  the 
world,  Nature,  Universal  Law,  Providence,  Destiny — 
all  mean  the  same  thing,  the  one  primary  force  pene¬ 
trating  the  whole  world.  Even  the  more  abstract 
expressions,  Law,  Providence,  Destiny,  have  with  the 
Stoics  an  essentially  gross  meaning,  implying  not 
only  the  form  according  to  which  the  world  is  ar¬ 
ranged  and  governed,  but  also  the  essential  substance 
of  the  world,  as  a  power  above  everything  particular 

.  found  in  the  hymn  of  Cleanthes  137  :  ivoirirai  n'er  ole  that  -ri>  irvp 
(in  Stot.  Eel.  i.  30),  Zeus  being  Sr  ctiWpa  saXsInflai. 
describedas  the  dpxitybs <pvff€ots,  2  Stob.  Eel.  i.  538,  on  the 
who  directs  the  Kmobi  \6yos  S?  authority  of  Zeno ;  Cic.  N.  D- 
SiA  nimwv  (pond,  by  means  of  ii.  15,  40,  on  that  of  Cleanthes. 
»» P  a(l(a>oK.  Both  state  that  the  difference 
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material  form.  Hence,  when  He  is  called  the  Soul, 
the  Mind,  or  the  Reason  of  the  world,  this  language 
does  not  Sxclude,  but  rather  presupposes,  that  these 
conceptions  have  bodies ;  and  such  bodies  the  Stoics 
thought  to  discern  in  that  heated  fluid  which  they  at 
one  time  call  the  all-penetrating  Breath,  at  another 
Ether,  or  primary  Eire.1  Each  of  these  two  deter¬ 
minations  appeared  to  them  indispensable,2  and  both 
became  identical  by  assuming,  as  the  Stoics  did,  that 
the  infinite  character  of  the  divine  Reason  depends  on 
the  purity  and  lightness  of  the  fiery  material  which 
composes  it.3  Seneca  is  therefore  only  following 
out  the  principles  of  his  School  when  he  pronounces  it 
indifferent  whether  God  is  regarded  as  Destiny  or  as 
an  all-pervading  Breath.4  Those  who  charge  the 


dynamical  view  of  nature. 


Stoics  with  inconsistency  for  calling  God  at  one  time 
Reason,  at  another  Soul  of  the  universe,  at  another 
Destiny,  at  another  Fire,  Ether,  or  even  the  TJniverse,1 
forget  that  they  are  attaching  to  these  terms  a  mean¬ 
ing  entirely  different  from  that  in  which  they  were 


The  more  the  two  sides  of  the  conception  of  God 
_j-the  material  and  the  ideal — are  compared,  the 
clearer  it  becomes  that  there  is  no  difference  between 
God  and  primary  Matter.  Both  are  one  and  the  same 
substance,  which,  when  regarded  as  the  universal 
substratum,  is  known  as  undetermined  matter ;  but 
when  conceived  of  as  acting  force,  is  called  all-per¬ 
vading  Ether,  all-warming  Fire,  all-penetrating  Air, 
Nature,  Soul  of  the  world,  Reason  of  the  world,  Pro¬ 
vidence,  Destiny,  God.  Matter  and  power,  material 
and  form,  are  not,  as  with  Aristotle,  things  radically 
different,  though  united  from  all  eternity.  Far  from 
it,  the  forming  force  resides  in  matter  as  such ;  it  is 
in  itself  something  material ;  it  is  identical  with 
Ether,  or  Fire-element,  or  Breath.  Hence  the  Sif- 
ference  between  efficient  and  material  cause,  between 
God  and  matter,  resolves  itself  into  the  difference 
between  Breath  and  other  elements.  This  difference, 
too,  is  no  original  Or  ultimate  difference.  According 


1  Cic.  N.  D.  i.  14:  Zen 
natural  law  divine,  but  1 
calls  the  Ether  and  the  a 
vading  Reason  deity. 


reason,  the  soul  of  tfce  w<*ld, 
and  ether ;  Chrysippus  to  rea- 

natuva,  destiny,  fire,  ether,  the 


meaning,  it  may  be  described  as  prima 
is  well  as  primary  power.  The  sum  total¬ 
is  real  is  the  divine  Breath,  moving  for 
self  and  returning  to  itself  again.2  Dei 
primary  fire,  containing  in  itself  in  gei 
id  and  matter : 3  the  world  in  its  origir 
;ondition;4  the  Universal  Substance  changi: 
ticular  elements,  and  from  them  returning 
ain,  which  regarded  in  its  real  form  as  G 
at  one  time  everything,  at  another  only 


n  what  has  been  said  it  follows  that  the  Sto 
d  no  essential  difference  between  God  a 
Id.  Their  system  was  therefore  strictly  pa 


Vis  ilium  Tocare  mmidum  ? 
Non  falleris.  Ipse  enim  est 
hoc  quod  vides  totum,  suis  par- 
tibus  inditus  et  se  sustinens  vi 


sna.  Ibid.  Prolog.  13:  Quid 
est  Deus?  Mens  universi. 
Quid  est  Deus  ?  Quod  vides 
totum  et  quod  non  vides  totum. 
Sic  demura  magnitudo  sua  ill! 


Aratus  gives  a  poet’s  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Stoic  pantheism  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Pheno¬ 
mena:  Zeus  is  the  being  of 

and  land,  are  full,  whose  off¬ 
spring  is  man,  and  who,  ont  of 
regard  for  man,  has  appointed 
signs  in  the  heavens  to  regulate 
the  year.  The  same,  ides*  is 
contained  in  the  well-known 
lines  of  Virgil,  Georg,  iv.  220 ; 
35n.  vi.  724.  The  round  figure 
of  the  Stoic  deity,  Sen.  Bp.  113, 
22 ;  De  M.  Claud.  8, 1,  has  also 
reference  to  the  world  as  God. 
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assumed  in  the  course  of  its  development.  The  dif¬ 
ference,  therefore,  is  tantamount  to  assigning  a 
difference  of  meaning  to  the  term  world,  according  as 
it  is  used  to  express  the  whole  of  what  exists,  or  only 
the  derivative  part.1 

Still  this  distinction  does  not  depend  only  upon 
onr  way  of  looking  at  things,  but  it  is  founded  in  the 
nature  of  things.  Primary  force,  as  such,  primary 
fire,  primary  reason,  constitute  what  is  primarily  God. 
Things  into  which  this  primary  substance  has  changed 
itself  are  only  divine  in  a  derivative  sense.  Hence 
deity,  which  is  ultimately  identical  with  the  whole 
of  the  world,  may  again  be  described  as  a  part  of  the 
world,  as  the  leading  part  (to  fysfiovucov),  as  the 
Soul  of  the  world,  as  the  all-pervading  fiery  Breath.2 


PANTHEISM:  EXCEPTION  OF  BOETHIUS. 


it  pervades  every  part  of  th 
i,  too,  which  applies  only  t 


Boethus  alone  dissented  from  the  pantheism  of 
the  Stoics  hy  making  a  real  distinction  between  God 
and  the  world.  Agreeing  with  the  other  Stoics  in 
considering  deity  to  be  an  ethereal  Substance,2  he 
would  not  allow  that  it  resided,  as  the  Soul,  within 
the  whole  world,  and,  consequently,  he  refused  to  call 
the  world  a  living  being.3  Instead  of  doing  so,  he 
placed  the  seat  of  deity  in  the  highest  of  the  heavenly 
spheres,  the  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars,  and  made  it 
operate  upon  the  world  from  this  abode.4  The  oppo- 
interest.  inter  naturam  Dei  et  ,  »  Blog.  143  :  BcMos  54  <pv, t,v 


general  course  of  the  universe. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  STUDY  OF  NATURE.  COURSE,  CHARACTER,  AND 

government  of  the  universe. 

By  virtue  of  a  law  inherent  in  nature,  Primary  1 
Being  passes  over  into  particular  objects;  for,  in-  _ 
volving  as  it  does  the  conception  of  a  forming  and  A. 
creating  force,  it  must  as  necessarily  develop  into  a 
universe,  as  a  seed  or  ovum  must  develop  into  a  ^ 
plant  or  animal.1  Primary  fire — so  taught  the  Stoics,  (l 
following  Heraclitus — first  goes  over  into  vaponr,  ^ 
then  into  moisture  ;  one  part  of  this  moisture  is  pre¬ 
cipitated  in  the  form  of  earth,  another  remains  as 
water,  whilst  a  third  part  evaporating  constitutes 
atmospheric  air,  and  air,  again,  enkindles  fire  out  of  * 
itself.  By  the  mutual  play  of  these  four  elements 
the  world  is  formed,2  built  round  the  earth  as  a 


Tv 


:  hot'  apxas  13,  1 :  Fire  will  consume  the 
TO [rbr #£&»]  world:  huno  evanijjum  eon- 
iirltui  Si’  Af>oi  sidere,  et  nihil  reiinqui  aliudin 
ir  Tji  70115  t!>  rerum  natura,  igne  restinqto. 


hpr  hipybv  ai,r$  „ 
“Air  apis  riir  Twv  i( 

*-r.A.  Seneca,  Nat. 
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elements,  a  distinction  "between  tbe  active  and  the  Chap. 
passive  powers  of  nature — between  the  soul  of  the  YIL 
world  and  the  body  of  the  world — become^  apparent. 

The  moisture  into  which  the  primary  fire  was  first 
changed  represents  the  body,  just  as  the  heat 1  latent 
in  it  represents  the  soul ; 2  or,  taking  the  later  four¬ 
fold  division  of  the  elements,  the  two  lower  ones 
correspond  to  matter,  the  two  higher  ones  to  acting 

As  the  distinction  between  matter  and  force  has  (2)  End  of 
the  leerH. 


nent  that  besides  other  things  i 
elants  and  animals  had  their  t 
>rigin  in  the  intermingling  of  ■ 
dements  (Stab,  and  mop.)  must  < 
ae  understood  in  the  sense  of  i 


men  grow  like  sponges 
>f  the  earth,  and  Sext. 
ix.  28  says  the  Stoics 


Incorrupt.  M.  954,  Ct 
5  that,  if  the  world 
itirely  consumed  by  fire 


no  longer 
m  deity  (and 


new  world  would  be  possible.  Ai 
5ib  eat  Tires  r Sr  M  rijj  areas 
.  .  .  etpaaar,  Sri  fiera  tV  Gttv- 
paair,  iireiS&r  i  rios  xiapo s  peKKy 
thjfUovpyeTaSai,  aipaarpir  rb  irvp 
oi  a&errirrat,  root)  SJ  ns  air-" 
poipa  bxoKelxerai. 

2  Chrys.  in  Pint.  1.  a  «, 


the  human  soul),  should  at 
time  be  oallcd  Fire,  at  another 
nt,  for  both  represent 
equally  the  acting  force  f  and 
the  statement  that  properties 
are  atmospheric  currents— as, 
indeed,  the  whole  distinction 
of  subject-matter  and  property 
—follows  from  this  view  at  . 

■  '*  % 
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fire  or  ether,1  the  Stoics  thought,  would  take  place, 
through  the  same  intermediate  stages  as  its  genera¬ 
tion  from  the  primary  fire.2  Oleanthes,  'following 
his  peculiar  view  as  to  the  seat  of  the  governing3 
force  in  the  world,  supposed  that  its  destruction 
would  come  from  the  sun.4 


!  This  is,  at  least,  the  im-  come  into  beiDg;  Zens  is 
port  of  the  general  principle  eternal.  In  Philo,  Incorrupt, 
(assigned  to  Chrysippns  by  M,  060,  A,  Orig.  c.  Cels.  It.  68, 
Stqb.  Bel.  i.  314)  expressed  by  Pint.  Def.  Orac.  19,  p.  420.  Com. 
Heraclitus,  that,  in  the  reso-  Not.  31,5,  p.  1075,  it  is  objected 
lution  of  earth  an$  water  into  that,  at  the  general  confla- 
fire,  the  same  steps  intervene,  gration,  the  Gods  will  melt 
in  a  retrograde  order,  as  in  away,  as  though  they  Uiere 
their  generation.  made  of  wax  or  tin.  According 

8  See  p.  147,  1.  to  Pkilodem.  T*p)  8«ir  Juryor/nt, 

*  Phut.  Com.  Not.  81,  10:  Tab.  i.  1,  Vol.  Hercul.  vt.  1, 
imyurttffitvos  i  KAcdsdus  rf  Ik-  even  Zeno  restricted  the  happy 
*vpin,  \iy„  it«aW  fra!  rA  life  of  the  Gods  to*  certain 
•AonrA  Scrrps  rbr  IjAiov  7(opoi£uat  lengthy  periods  oPtime. 

[leg.  -eiv]  ir drret  inurrf  k al  picra- 
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ding.  Hence  the  history  of  the  world  and  of  Deit 
— as,  indeed,  with  the  eternity  of  matter  and  actin 
force,  must  necessarily  he  the  case — revolves  in 
endless  cycle  through  exactly  the  same  stages.1  S 


Talma,  c.  Grjoc.  c,  3r  245,  d  ;  W**  of*  r«  yivirt*,  tow 
Clemens,  Strom,  v.  549,  D ;  a.oiic ovvros  out*.  ow<r<W  r*  7^ 
Oria.  c.  Cels.  iv.  68  ;  v.  20  and  rott  yivapwott  to«<rrdt«u5*i  *«*w- 
23 ;  Hemet.  1.  o. ;  Pint.  Del  kvXo*  4wa8«x«**»*  pvnfieMt 
Or.  29,  p.  425.  Amongst  other  irthw  *«  rh  H 

things,  the  Stoics  raised  the  avrijs,  k.t.A.,  Cool,  PAibp. : 
question,  Whether  the  Socrates  iwopfau*  S’  S*  «*, 


ticular  things,  and  the  unconditional  dependence  of 
everything  on  a  universal  law  and  the  course  of  the 
universe — is  a  leading  one  in  the  Stoic  enquiries 
into  nature.  All  things  in  nature  come  about 'by 
virtue  of  a  natural  and  unchangeable  connection 
of  cause  and  effect,  as  the  nature  of  the  universe 
and  the  general  law  require.  This  absolute  neces¬ 
sity,  regulating  all  Being  and  Becoming,  is  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  conception  of  Bate  or  Destiny  (y 
sifiapfisvij).'  Viewed  from  the  point  of  view  of 
natural  science,  Destiny  is  only  another  name  for 
primary  Being,  for  the  all-pervading,  all-producing 
Breath,  for  the  artistic  lire  which  is  the  soul  of  the 


world.2  But  again  the  activity  of  this  Being  being 
always  rational  and  according  to  law,  Destiny  may 
also  be  described  as  the  Reason  of  the  World,  as 
universal  Law,  as  the  rational  form  of  the  world’s 
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Chap.  In  action  as  the  creative  force  in  nature,  this  uni- 
^  versal  Reason  also  bears  the  name  of  Generative 
.(if)  Be-  Reason  (koyos  cnrspiiaTiKos).  It  bears  this  name 
Steneratiee  more  immediately  in  relation  to  the  universe,  not 
reason.  only  as  being  the  generating  power  by  which  all 
things  are  produced  from  primary  fire  as  from  seed 
according  to  an  inner  law,  but  because  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  condition  of  things  all  form  and  shape,  all  life 
and  reason,  grow  out  of  it,  in  short,  because  pri¬ 
mary  fire  and  reason  contain  in  themselves  the  germ 
of  all  things.'  In  the  same  sense,  generative  powers 
in  the  plural,  or  \6yoi  crirsp/aaTtKoi,  are  spoken  of 
as  belonging  to  Deity  and  Nature;  and  in  treating 
of  man,  \6yoi  nmpp.cen.Kol  denote  the  generative 
powers  as  a  part  of  the  soul,  and  must  be  thought  of 
as  bearing  the  same  relation  to  the  individual  soul 
that  the  generative  powers  of  Nature  do  to  the  soul 
of  nature.2  By  the  term  Generative  Reason,  there¬ 
fore,  must  be  understood  the  creative  and  forming 
forces  in  nature,  which  have  collectively  produced 
the"  universe,  and  particular  exercises  of  which  pro- 


p.  161,  1  ;  161,  2;  164,  2;  144,  Sipgyaev  [i  M  rfrte  r'V 

1;  148;  145,  2,  from  Bing.  vii.  biaKbour/nv  avWa&ovod  r teas 
136  ;  Stoll.  Bel.  i.  372  and  414  ;  X&yovs  rim  ee  ogival*  icdl  bmdpieis 
Cie.  N.  D.  ii.  10,  28;  22,  58;  yovlgovs  d$a,ploaaa,  k.t.K  Ibid. 
Sent.  Math.  ix.  101:  M.  Aurd.  vi.  24 :  Alexander  and  his  groom 
iv.  14 :  indnuiuretaji  rip  yevrb-  ikiupeyaaii  eh  roiis  avrobs  rob 
aavrt,  ftafyov  51  dvakytpeliOTi  eh  Kiagov  oneppanKobs  Ac iyoos. 
rbv  kiyov  airou  t5i>  rnepuerucov  Biog.  vii.  148  :  tan  51  ipbais 
Kara  p.e toj8oM)v.  IUd.  21 :  ai  f(a  abrfis  atmo/ienl  Hard  awep- 
yuxol  ,  .  .  eh  rbv  ran  Ukoiv  ganaobs  A byovs,  K.r.\.  Ibid. 
aaepftariKhe  A byov  iraAagPavS-  157:  pipy  51  ifcuxAs  keyooaiv 
fsereu.  '  0KTa\  ras  nevre  alodyoets  fcai  robs 

2  See  on  p.  151,  1,  the  de-  4v  f,gh  aaeppanKobs  kiyovsKtdrb 
fimtion  of  deity  from  Stob.  ipavynKbv  Kai  t5  \07urTMtfr. 
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duce  individual  tilings.  These  forces,  agreeably  with  Chap. 
the  ordinary  Stoic  speculations,  are  spoken  of  as  the  Yn- 
original  material,  or  material  germ  of  things.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  also  constitute  the  form  of 
things — the  law  which  determines  their  shape  and 
qualities,  the  Aoyos — only  we  must  beware  of  trying 
to  think  of  form  apart  from  matter.  .Just  as  the 
igneous  or  ethereal  material  of  primary  Being  is  in 
itself  the  same  as  the  forming  and  creating  element 
in  things,  the  Beason  of  the  world  or  the  Soul  of 
nature ;  so  the  atmospheric  substance  in  the  seeds 
of  individual  things,  in  which  the  Stoics  thought 
the  generative  power  (mrspfia)  alone  resides.1  is  in 
itself  the  germ  out  of  which  the  corresponding  thing 
is  produced  by  virtue  of  an  inherent  law.-  The  in¬ 
ward  form  is  the  only  permanent  element  in  things 
amid  the  perpetual  change  of  materials.3  It  consti¬ 
tutes  the  identity  of  the  universe ;  and  whereas 
matter  is  constantly  changing  from  one  form  to 
another,4  the  universal  law  of  the  process  alone  con¬ 
tinues  unchangeably  the  same.  * 

All  parts  of  the  Stoic  system  lead  so  unmis-  <2)  Aqjst- 
takeably  to  the  conclusion,  not  only  that  the  world 
as  a  whole  is  governed  by  Providence,  but  that  every 


1  As  the  primary  Arc  or 
ether  is  called  the  seed  of  the 
world  (p.  161, 1),  so,  according 
to  Chrysippus  (in  Diog.  159), 


to  express  the  seed  or  the 
itself.  Thus,  in  Pint. 


Quiest.  Conviv.  ii.  3,  3  and  4,  it 
is  defined  as  yivos  Mti>i  y»i- 


*  This  is  particularly  mani¬ 
fest,  not  only  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  but  also  in  the  * 
doctrine  of  the  constant  change 
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CuAr.  part  of  it  is  subject  to  the  same  unchangeable  laws, 
''II.  that  no  definite  arguments  would  appear  necessary 
to  establish  this  point.  Nevertheless,  the  Stoics  lost 
no  opportunity  of  meeting  objections  to  their  views 
(a)  Argu-  in  the  fullest  manner.'  In  the  true  spirit  of  a  Stoic, 
thfeteZl  Chrysippus  appealed  to  the  general  conviction  of 
oniric-  mankind,  as  expressed  in  the  names  used  to  denote 
manktii.  fete  and  destiny,2  and  to  the  language  of  poetry.3 

Nor  was  it  difficult  to  show 4  that  a  divine  govern- 
(?0  Argil-  ment  of  the  world  followed  of  necessity  from  the 
Stoic  conception  of  the  perfection  of  God.  Besides, 
lection  of  in  proving  the  existence  of  a  God  by  the  argument 
God'  drawn  from  the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  a  pro-  • 
(r)  Argv-  vidential  government  of  the  world  was  at  the  same 
'ttetimry  t™e  Prove<^-S  Chrysippus  also  thought  to  defend  his 
of  meet-  theory  of  necessity  in  the  same  strictly  logical  man- 
mty‘  ner.  For  must  not  every  judgment  be  either  true 
or  false  ? 6  And  does  not  this  apply  to  judgments 
which  refer  to  future  events,  as  well  as  to  others  ? 
Judgments,  however,  referring  to  the  future  can  only 


-  1  Bane,  Stoicorum  de  Fato 
Doctrina  (Nautnb.  1859),  p.  29. 

2  Compare  what  the  Peri¬ 
patetic  Diogenianns  (in  Eus. 
Pr.  Ev.  vi.  8,  7)  and  Stob. 


h4pi,  Xpthv  {Seine,  p.  32,  1, 
suggests  on  the  strength  of 
modoret,  Cur.  Gr.  Affect,  vi.  11, 
pT  87,  4,  who  transcribes  the 
quotation  from  Eusebius,  rbv 
Xpivov  Ka-rck  rb  XPe(*‘'-  We  ought 
rather  to  read,  according  to 
Theodt  Gafct,  r b  X9*i»v  k«t*  rb 
Xf>4os),  Mo7poi,  :  and  the 

quotations  p.  170,  1 ;  171,  1 ; 


also  Ps,  Arist.  De  Mundo,  c.  7. 
The  argument  for  Providence, 
drawn  from  the  consensus  gen¬ 
tium  in  Sen.  Benef.  iv.  4,  fol- 

3  Homeric  passages,  which 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  quoting 
in  Eus.  1.  c.  8,  1. 

4  See  Cie.  N.  D.  ii.  30,  76. 

5  The  two  are  generally 
taken  together.  Compare  the 

fl  Seep.  83, *2;  110,3;  Aris¬ 
totle  and  the  Peripatetics 
thought  different)?.  See  Simpl. 
Cat.  103,  $. 
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be  true  when  what  they  affirm  must  come  to  pass  of  mu’ 
necessity ;  they  can  only  be  false  when  what  tliev  VIL 
affirm -is  impossible ;  and,  accordingly,  *vervtking 
that  takes  place  must  follow  of  necessity  from  the 
causes  which  produce  it.1 

•  The  same  process  of  reasoning,  transferred  from  (>!)  A, 
the  outer  world  to  the  inner  world  of  mind,  underlies 
the  argument  from  the  foreknowledge  of  God.”  If  in  ■?»<>»'!>%,■ 
the  one  case  it  is  alleged  that  whatever  is  true,  be-  ' 
fore  it  comes  to  pass,  is  necessary,  so  in  the  other  it  is 
said  to  be  necessary,  if  it  can  be  truly  known  before 
it  comes  to  pass. 

To  this  argument  may  be  added  a  further  one  (<■)  Argu- 
to  which  the  Stoics  attached  great  importance — the 
argument  from  the  existence  of  divination.3  If  it  is  of 
impossible  to  know  beforehand  with  certainty  what  is  turn. 
accidental,  it  is  also  impossible  to  predict  it. 

But  the  real  kernel  of  the  Stoic  fatalism  is  ex-  (SI  The 
pressed  in  the  maxim,  that  nothing  can  take  place  jvcri- 
without  a  sufficient  cause,  nor,  under  given  circuin-  'Gore  <te- 
stances,  can  happen  differently  from  what  has  hap¬ 
pened.4  This  were  as  impossible,  according  to  the,(a)  Pmri- 


1  Cia.  De  Fato,  10,  20. 

.  *  Alex.  De  Fato,  p.  92, 
Orel. :  rb  5f  Xiynv  il iXoyoe  that 


*  Cic.  N.  D.  ii.  65,  162 ;  De 
Fato,  3,  5  (unfortunately  the 
previousexpositionis  wanting); 
Di-ogmian  (in  Eta.  Pr.  Ev.  iv. 


3,  1):  chrysippus  proves,  by 
that  all  things  happen  ««9' ji¬ 
be  impossible,  unless  things 
were  foreordained.  Aler%  De 
Fato,  c.  21,  p,  96 :  ol  J1  biaow t« 

tV  po»Tiit)|r>  ««!  Kart  ri»  a5rWK 
Xiyoe  jjtovor  etftfnrftu  Xiytmt 


•  Plot.  De  Fato,  l!,p.  374; 
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Chap.  Stoics,  as  for  something  to  come  out  of  nothing ; 1 
vlL  were  it  possible,  the  unity  of  the  world  would  be 
at  an  end,  consisting,  as  it  does,  in  the  chain-like 
dependence  of  cause  upon  cause,  and  in  the  abso¬ 
lute  necessity  of  everything  and  of  every  change.2 
The  Stoic  doctrine  of  necessity  was  the  direct  'con¬ 
sequence  of  the  Stoic  pantheism.  The  divine  power 
which  rules  the  world  could  not  be  the  absolute  uni¬ 
ting  cause  of  all  things,  if  there  existed  anything-  in 
any  sense  independent  of  it,  and  unless  one  unchang¬ 
ing  causal  connection  governed  every  thing. 

( b )  Provi-  Divine  Providence,  therefore,  does  not  extend  to 

tJcu/im-  individual  things  taken  by  themselves,  but  only  to 
mediately  things  ift  their  relation  to  the  whole.  Everything  being 
rene.  in-  in  every  respect  determined  by  this  relation,  and 
t0  consequently  subject  to  the  general  order  of  the 

duals.  pprkSirbyeyayrlor[\iyoy]pa\i-  virb  tpiaeois  Suultoipevoy  (u jrifriis 
(Pro  pev  Kai  rrpkroy  elyai  S 6£eie  r b  re  Kai  \ayipris  Kai  yoepks  eyeiy 
pr]Sey  kyairlws  yiyeadcti,  k\\k  r-py  rue  ovrav  ou/tK-qan’  ki'Sioy 


repoy  Si  rh  tpvaet  Sioipetakai  rljvoe 
atirev  airy  oyra.  Then  come 


of  that  view— divination,  the 


1  Alex.  De  Fato,  c.  22,  p.  72 : 
87*011 !r  re  elmi  ipatrt  pal  Spotm 
kSkvaroy  rb  kvairitys  r&  yiyerQal 


that  everything  is  c 


ajr’  kvkypps  Sis  alriov,  pal  ora 
yiv&pevoy  eyeiy  ri  rt pbavrov,  i 

Iv  rip  teaptp  Stk  rb  pjjSey  eht 


pypert  rbv  teapoy  eva  pevetv  fffl 
Park  pipy  rkgtv  re  pal  oipoyoplai 

yoiro  piyvais.  See  Cic.Divin.i 
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This  difficulty  became  for  them  all  the  more  pressing 
the  higher  those  claims  were  advanced,  and  the  more 
severely  they  judged  the  great  majority  of  their  fel¬ 
low-men.1  To  overcome  it,  Chrysippus  appears  to 
have  made  most  energetic  efforts.2  The  existence 
of  chance  he  could  not  allow,  it  being  his  aim  to 
establish  that  what  seems  to  be  accidental  has  always 
some  hidden  cause.3  Nor  would  he  allow  that  every¬ 
thing  is  necessary,  since  that  can  only  .be  called  ne¬ 
cessary  which  depends  on  no  external  conditions, 
and  is  therefore  always  true;4  in  other  words,  what 
is  eternal  and  unchangeable,  not  that  which  comes 
to  pass  in  time,  however  inevitable  it  may  be.5  And, 
by  a  similar  process  of  reasoning,  he  still  tried  to 
rescue  the  idea  of  the  Possible,  little  as  that  idea 
accords  with  the  Stoic  system.6 


1  As  A  lex.  c.  28,  p.  88,  fitly  themselves  they  can  take  place, 

observes.  and  5ia  rovro  (pacrl  uribe  ra  yev6- 

2  The  great  majority  of  the  peva  KaO1  elpo.ppevr\i\  Kabo i  axapa- 

stoic  answers  to  voAAa  Crirripora  jS<£to>s  yivbpeva,  e(  avtiyevs  yhe- 
fvtriKd  re  Ka\  BjBtebi  Kal  SiabenriKa,  aBa i,  lln  eanv  abroh  Svvarbv 
whi^h  (according  to  Tint.  De  yevetrdat  Kal  rb  u.vrtKeLpevov.  Cic. 
Fato,  c.  3)  were  called  forth  by  Top.  15,  59:  Ex  hoc  genere 
the  theory  of  destiny,  in  all  causarum  ex  asternitate  penden- 
probability  belong  to  him.  tium  fatum  a  Stoicis  nectitur. 

•  See  p.  171,  3,  Chrysippus,  s  Alex.  De  Fato,  c.  10,  p,  32; 

in  Pint.  Sto.  Rep.  23,  2,  p.  1045.  (7fc.De  Fato,  17,  39;  18,  41, 
He  assigned  as  a  general  rea-  and  above,  p.  115,  2.  Hence 
son  rb  yap  iyalr too  8 Am  ivl-  Pint.  Plac.  (similarly  Neme». 
xapKrov  that  Kal  rb  abriuarov.  Nat.  Horn.  c.  39,  p.  149):  tp'ev 
Hence  the  Stoic  definition  of  ybp  eh  at  nar’  kvaysov,  &  SI  Kaff 
fix'!  is  “if  la  axpovboros  Kal  S5ij-  elpo.pp.evov,  &  Se  Kara  xpoalpemv, 
Aos  ivBpanrhtp  \oyurpup  in  Tint.  &  Se  Kara  rt>xnv,  &  81 
DeFato.  c.  7,  p.  572  ;  Plac.  i.  a broparbv,  which  is  evidently 
29,  3  (Stot.  Eel.  i.  218);  Alex,  more  explicit  than  the  lan- 
De  Fato,  p.  24;  Siw.pl.  Phys.  guage  used  bv  Stub.  Eel.  i.  175, 
74,6.  Seep.  171,  1.  and  the  statement  of  Theo- 

*  Alex.  1.  c.  The  Stoics  as-  doret  on  p.  171,  1. 

sert  that  things  are  possible  “  See  p,  115,  2.  Opponents 
wbreh  do  not  take  place,  if  in  such  as  Plot.  Sto.  Kep.  c.  46, 
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In  reference  to  human  actions,  the  Stoics  did  not 
allow  the  freedom  of  the  will,  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  term ; 1  but  were  of  opinion  that  absence  of 
freedom  does  not  prejudice  the  character  of  the  will 
as  a  deciding  power.  For  is  not  one  and  the  same 
all-determining  power  everywhere  active,  working 
in  each  particular  being  according  to  the  law'  of  its 
nature,  in  one  way  in  organic  beings,  in  another  in 
inorganic  beings,  differently  again  in  animals  and 
plants,  in  rational  and  irrational  creatures?2  And 
albeit  every  action  may  be  brought  about  by  the 
co-operation  of  causes  depending  on  the  nature  of 
things  and  the  character  of  the  agent,  is  it  not  still 
free,  the  resultant  of  our  own  impulses  and  decision  ?3 
Involuntary  it  would  only  be  were  it  produced  by 
external  causes  alone,  without  any  co-operation,  on 
the  part  of  our  wills,  with  external  causes.2  Moral 


1  See  above,  p.  171,  3.  perfect!- from  causa' ad juvantes. 
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Chap,  responsibility,  according  to  the  Stoics,  depends  only 
^  on  freedom  of  the  will.  What  emanates  from  my 
will  is  my  action,  no  matter  whether  it  be  possible 
for  me  to  act  differently  or  not.1  Praise  and  blame, 
rewards  and  punishment,  express  the  judgment  of 
society  relative  to  the  character  of  certain  persons  or 
actions.2  Whether  they  conld  have  been  different, 
or  not,  is  irrelevant.  Otherwise  virtue  and  vice  must 
be  set  down  as  things  not  in  our  power,  for  which, 
consequently,  we  are  not  responsible,  seeing  that 
when  a  man  is  once  virtuous  or  vicious,  he  cannot 
be  otherwise;3  and  the  highest  perfection,  that  of 
the  Gods,  is  absolutely  unchangeable.4  Chrysip- 
pus5  even  endeavoured  to  show,  not  only  that  his 
whole  theory  of  destiny  was  in  harmony  with  the 
claims  of  morality  and  moral  responsibility,  but  that 
it  presupposed  their  existence.  The  arrangement  of 
the  universe,  he  argued,  involves  law,  and  law  in¬ 
volves  the  distinction  between  what  is  convention¬ 
ally  right  and  what  is  conventionally  wrong,  be¬ 
tween  what  deserves  praise  and  what  deserves  blame.6 


(in  Eus.  Pr.  Ev.  vi.  7,  3,  and  10 
charges  Chrysippus  with  mat 

cause  he  laid  so  great  a  stres 


rSiv  ({fav  Ivtjy yilfffi  p.6vav.  Ttt  8« 
irpdfelT&AiryiKdi,  Kal  ra  p.iv  a pap- 
rfotrat,  ra  8e  Ka-rop0c6<rei.  raur a 
yap  Tovrois  Karh  (pump  pfp,  hvruv 
8«  sal  auapTT^aTwi'Kat  ttaropQupd- 


voior^raiv  pb  hypoovp.i’wv,  ffal 
iaaim  pip  real  tySyoi  Ka\  npal  m  1 
KoAa<r«is. 

3  Alex.  c.  26,  p.  82. 

4  Alex.  c.  32,  p.  102. 

6  The  arguments  usual 
among  the  Stoics  in  after  times 
may,  with  great  probability,  be 
referred  to  Chrysippus. 

6  Alex.  c.  35:  \4yov<ri  ydp* 

ovk  i<xn  Totavri]  p.iv  r)  tlfxapfid'ri, 
obxtvTi  8*  irevpunwn-  (It  never 
happens  that  there  is  a  tiptop  ft*  vn 
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Chap.  Stoics  never  intended  to  allow  man  to  told  a  dif- 
ferent  position,  in  regard  to  destiny,  from  tliat  held 
.  •  by  other  beings.  All  the  actions  of  man — in  fact,  his 

destiny — are  decided  by  his  relation  to  things  :  one 
individual  only  differs  from  another  in  that  one  acts 
on  his  own  impulse,  and  agreeably  with  his  own 
feelings,  whereas  another,  under  compulsion  and 
against  his  will,  conforms  to  the  eternal  law  of  the 
world.1 

0.  Nature  Everything  in  the  world  being  produced  by  one 
°lwW  and  same  divine  power,  the  world,  as  regards 
its  structure,  is  an  organic  whole,  in  respect  of  its 


16) ;  Sen.  Nat.  Qu. ii.  37.  Things  incorrect  to  say,  perhaps  you 
which  were  determined  by  the  will  reap. 

co-operation  of  destiny  alone  1  /Sen.(afterCleanthes, whose 
Chrysippus  called  a  vyuaBeipap-  verses  in  Epietet.  Man.  52) 
peya  (confatalia).  The  argu-  Bp.  107,  1 1  :  Ducunt  volent  em 
ment  by  which  he  was  confuted,  fata,  nolentem  trahnnt.  Hip- 
which  Prontl,  Gesch.  d.  Log.  i.  polyt.  Refut.  Hanoi.  21, has  put 
489,  erroneously  attributes  to  it  very  plainly :  rb  naff  eipap- 
the  Stoics  themselves,  went  by  pe'ypy  ehai  ndy tt,  SiqBEjSouW to 
the  name  of  dpybs  Adyos  (ignava  napaSeiypar,  Xpu<rdpeya,  rowing, 
ratiq).  Besides  the  bpybs  \6yos,  Sri  Hare ep  oxhparos  lay  §  Ifoprr)- 

,  mentions  the  OeptCay  and  the  trto,  eat  tMterai  eat  inerai  leajy 
A byos  rrapa  rrjy  tlpappeypv  as  fal-  .  .  .  day  be  pi]  fiovApi  at  ejreabat, 
facies  which  could  only  be  re-  rdyras  bvayKa«bi)<rerai,  rb  abrb 
futed  on  the  ground  of  the  free-  S^irou  Kol  eiri  reev  avbptbnav  eat 
dom  of  the  will.  The  last-named  pti  SacAbpeym  yap  amXoyeA  bvay- 

idea  (OBnomaus,  in  Bus.  Pr.  Bv.  piyoy  elaeAB tty.  The  same  idea 
vi.  7,  12)  that  man  might  frus-  is  expanded  by  M.  Aurel.  vi. 
trate  destiny  if  he  neglected  to  42  :  All  must  work  for  the 
do  what  was  necessary  to  pro-  whole,  in  nepiovirias  be  «al  b  pep. 
duce  the  foreordained  results,  fbpeyae  Kol  b  ayrt0alyety  ire.piS- 
According  to  Ammon.  De  Inter,  pevos  na\  dyatptty  rb.  yivipeva,  eat 
106,  a,  Lucian,  Vit.  Auct.  22,  ybp  rob  rmobrm  lxpv(fy  b  xbapos. 
the  BepCfay  was  as  follows:—  It  is  man’s  business  to  take 
Either  you  will  reap  or  you  care  that  he  acts  a  dignified 
will  not  reap:  it  is  therefore  part  in  the  common  labour. 


ne  kmcl  of  consideration  may  have  led  to 
oic  assertion ,  that  no  two  tilings  in  nature  are 
fcher  alike.1  Their  chief  argument,  however,  foi 
auty  of  the  world,  was  based  on  the  shape, 
e,  and  the  colour  of  the  heavenly  structure.2 

The  other  line  of  argument  is  followed  nc 
ich  in  individual  expressions.  But  wring 
ubt  to  the  pre-eminently  practical  characte 


treatment  of  things,  the  Stoic  view  of  na 
:e  the  Socratic,  has  ever  an  eye  on  the  adf 
n  of  means  to  ends  in  the  world.  As,  on 
e  hand,  this  adaptation  of  means  to  end 
3  most  convincing  proof  of  the  existenct 
ity,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  by  it,  more  thai 
ything  else,  the  divine  government  of  the  u 
ikes  itself  manifest.3  Like  Socrates,  howi 
3y  took  a  very  superficial  view  of  the  adapt; 

means  to  ends,  arguing  that  everything 
3  world  was  created  for  the  benefit  of  : 
ler  thing — plants  for  the  support  of  anil 
imals  for  the  support  and  the  service  of  n 

t  n  e&'xapt  Ka\  Hayuybv  .  .  .  has  the  most  perfect  form 
Mv  avSiv  obx1  ™'’  KaT'  ol  a  globe.  wit!l  »  -,k7  the 
Ko\ov6ri<T[v avfifiaivtvTwvyfcus  perfect  in  colour,  .tic. 

;  diaffwiaraadat.  *  See  the  passages  qi 

1  Cic.  Acad.  ii.  26,  85  ;  Sen.  p.  145,  4,  particularly  6’io. 


to  avoid  the  difficult  problem  of  recon- 
3  various  forms  of  evil  in  the  world.  By 
ion  which,  following  the  example  of  Plato, 
i  to  this  question,  they  may  be  said  to  be 
creators  of  the  moral  theory  of  the  world.3 
•aeter  of  this  moral  theory  was  already 
;d  by  their  system.  Subordinating  indivi- 
that  system  did,  to  the  law  of  the  whole, 
le  charges  preferred  against  the  evil  fcftmd 
rid  by  the  general  maxim,  that  imperfec-  , 
stalls  is  necessary  for  the  perfection  of  the 
This  maxim,  however,  might  be  explained 


186,  1.  *  Wo  gather  this  from  the 

.  D.  ii.  14,  37  :  Ipse  comparatively  full  accounts  of 
o  ortus  est  ad  mun-  the  Stoic  theory  of  Jhe  moral 
uplandum  et  iroitan-  government  of  the  world.  Pint. 
modo  perfeotus,  sed  Sto.  Rep.  37,  1,  p.  1051,  says 
i  particula  perfecti.  that  Chrysippus  wrote  several 
as  quoniam  omnia  treatises  irepl  toS  /aiM*  lyiOwrlr 


(in  Pint.  Sto,  Rep.  44, 6>: 
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Chap,  in  several  ways,  according  to  the  meaning  assigned 
YIT'  to  the  term  necessary.  If  necessity  is  taken  to  he 
physical, 'the  existence  of  evil  is  excused  as  being 
a  natural  necessity,  from  which  not  even  deity  could 
grant  exemption.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  neces¬ 
sity  is  not  a  physical  one,  but  one  arising  from-  the 
relation  of  means  to  ends,  evil  is  justified  as  a  con¬ 
dition  or  necessary  means  for  bringing  about  good. 
Both  views  are  combined  in  the  three  chief  questions 
involved  in  the  moral  theory  of  the  world :  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  physical  evil,  the  existence  of  moral 
evil,  and  the  relation  of  outward  circumstances  to 
morality. 

(a)  Exist-  The  existence  of  physical  evil  gave  the  Stoics 
ence  of  little  trouble,  since  they  refused  to  regard  it  as  an 
J>JrilCal  evil  at  all,  as  will  be  seen  in  treating  of  their  ethical 
system.  It  was  enough  for  them  to  refer  evils  of 
this  kind — diseases,  for  instance — to  natural  causes, 
and  to  regard  them  as  the  inevitable  consequences 
of  causes  framed  by  nature  to  serve  a  definite  pur¬ 
pose.1  Still,  they  did  not  fail  to  point  out  that 


n  Pint,  S 


.pare  a 


3  the 


c.  2,  9,  p.  960,  t) 
must  he  irrational,  because  the 
irrational  must  be  contrasted 
with  the  rational. 

' . ' 

'  "erthings. 


ippusin  hie 


the  question,  «  at  r&p  kvBpfawv 
v6<t<h  Karh  tpvtriv  ylwvrat.  Ex- 
istimat  autem  non  fuisse  hoc 


principale  naturae  consilium, 
ut  facerefc  homines  morbis  ob- 
noxios  .  .  .  sed  cum  multa 
inquit  atque  magna  gign^ret 
pareretque  aptissima  et  utilis- 
sima,  alia  quoque  simul  agnata 
sunt  incommoda  iis  ipsis,  qu® 

per  naturam  sed  per  sequelas 
quasdam  necessarias  facta  dicit, 

\ovBntnv.  .  .  Proinde  morbi 

quoque  et  segritudines  part® 
sunt  dum  salus  paritur.  U. 
Aurel.  vi.  36;  Ail  evils  are 
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The  third  point  in  their  moral  theory  of  the  world,  Cru 
the  connection  between  moral  worth  and  happiness,  YJ] 
engaged  all  the  subtlety  of  Chrysippus  and  his  fol-  W  c‘> 


pared  to  regard  some  part  of  the  evils  of  life  as  divine 
judgments.1  Still  there  were  facts  which  could  not 
be  reconciled  with  this  view — the  misfortunes  of  the 
virtuous,  the  good  fortune  of  the  vicious — and  these 
required  explanation.  The  task  of  explaining  them 
appears  to  have  involved  the  Stoics  in  considerable 
embarrassment,  nor  were  their  answers  altogether 
satisfactory.2  The  spirit  of  their  system,  however, 
£5e  yap  els  tv  aravra  mv-pppoKas  Sto.  Rep.  37,  2)  in  answer  to  the 
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was  possible  to  connect  a  belief  in  divine  punish¬ 
ment,  by  saying  that  what  to  a  good  man  is  a  training 
of  his  powers,  is  a  real  misfortune  and  consequently 
a  punishment  to  a  bad  man ;  but  wg  are  not  in  a 
position  to  say  whether  the  scattered  hints  of  Chry- 
sippns  really  bear  this  meaning. 

The  whole  investigation  is  one  involving  much 
doubt  and  inconsistency.  Natural  considerations  fre- 
'  quently  intertwine  with  considerations  based  on  the 
adaptation  of  means  to  ends ;  the  divine  power  is 
oftentimes  treated  as  a  will  working  towards  a  de¬ 
finite  purpose,  at  one  time  arranging  all  things  for 
the  best  with  unlimited  power,  at  another  time  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  unchangeable  law  of  nature ; 1  but-  all 
these  inconsistencies  and  defects  belong  to  other 
moral  theories  of  the  world,  quite  as  much  as  they 
belong  to  that  of  the  Stoics. 

1  PhUodem.  np\  Jib-  l\(yXw  tk'Cb'Vtbi,  tote  kbtb- 

yuyrjs,  col.  8,  Vol.  Hem  vi^53j  ptvyovcnvM  rj  Jib  tovto 
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VTIONAL  NATURE.  THE  ELEMENTS.  THE  UNIVERSl 

(KING  from  the  questions  which  have  hithert 
aged  our  attention  to  natural  science  in  th 
3ter  sense  of  the  term,  we  must  first  touch  upo 
sw  characteristic  questions  affecting  the  generi 
iitions  of  all  existence.  In  these  the  Stoi< 
1  little  that  is  of  a  distinctive  character.  Th 
;ter  or  substance  of  which  all  things  are  made  : 
joreal.1  All  that  is  corporeal  is  infinitely  div: 
e,  although  it  is  never  infinitely  divided.2  At  th 
le  time,  all  things  are  exposed  to  the  action  < 
nge,  since  one  material  is  constantly  going  ove 
)  another.3  Herein  the  Stoics  follow  Aristoth 
to  the  mechanical  theory  of  nature 


contrast 
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and  distinguish  change  in  quality  from  mere  motion  chap. 
in  space.  They  enumerate  several  varieties  of  each  VIXI- 
kind.1  Nevertheless,  they  look  upon  motion  in  space 
as  the  primary  form  of  motion.2  Um^er  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  motion,  they,  moreover,  include  action  and 
suffering.3  The  condition  of  all  action  is  contact ; 4 
and  since  the  motions  of  different  objects  in  nature 
are  due  to  various  causes,  and  have  a  variety  of 
characters,  the  various  kinds  of  action  must  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  which  correspond  with  them.5  In  all 

stood  by  Kby<ns  every  form  of  77,  b,  83.  Simplicius 


;  himself 
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down  as  immaterial ; 1  and  yet  to  tlie  conception  of 
Time  a  meaning  as  concrete  as  possible  is  given, 
in  order  that  Time  may  have  a  real  valii’e.  Zeno 
defined  Time  as  the  extension  of  motion ;  Chrysippus 
defines  it,  more  definitely,  as  the  extension  of  the 
motion  of  the  world.2  The  Stoics  affirm  the  infinite 
divisibility  of  Time  and  Space,3  but  do  not  appear 
to  have  instituted  any  deep  researches  into  this 

In  expanding  their  views  on  the  origin  of  the 
world,  the  Stoics  begin  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
four  elements,4  a  doctrine  which,  since  the  time  of 
Aristotle  and  Plato,  was  the  one  universally  ac¬ 
cepted.  They  even  refer  this  doctrine,  to  Heraclitus, 


<rT7 7/ua  rhv  xphov  Jtt*  (conf .  Pint. 
Plat.  QufESt.  viii.  4,  3)  Xpitwnros 

aJs.  *2bid.  * 8d,°  a,  ; 

Simpl.  Phys.  165,  a.  More  full 
is  Stob.  Bel.  i.  260:  d5k  X^-xtTr- 

T&xpvs  T€  Kdl  &paUT1}T0S,  Ti> 
Trapa.KO\Qv0ovt>  bidar-ppa  tj?  rov 


quoted  by  Stob.  Ibid.  250  (Pint. 
Plac.  i.  22,  2),  254,  265,  258, 

Chrysippus,  Apollodorus,  and 

with  this.  ’  In  the  same  places 
occur  several  other  observations 
on  Time,  which  are,  however, 
of  no  importance,  such  as  that 


limited,  the  present  is  limited ; 
lately  determined,  it  is  the 

the  : a  tntureet,(Archedemus  '"in 
Plat.  C.  Not.  38,  6,  p.  1081), 
lying-  partly  in  the  one,  partly 
in  the  other  (Chrysippus,  ibid. 
38,  8). 
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kernel  of  the  world,  which  is  m  a 
,nd  around  these  the  Ether  revolves 
ther  with  the  stars  which  are  set 
s  top,  in  one  stratum,  are  all  the 
>r  the  stratum  containing  the  fixed 
lanets,  in  seven  different  strata — 


Mars,  Mercury,  Venus,  then  the 
lowest  stratum,  bordering  on  the 
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that  the  stars  are  living  rational  divine  beings  ;  and 
the  same  view  was  entertained  by  the  Stoics,  not 
"  only  because  of  the  wonderful  regularity  of  their 
motion  and  cubits,  but  also  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  material  of  which  they  consist.1  The  earth,  like¬ 
wise  is  filled  by  an  animating  soul ;  or  else  *how 
could  it  supply  plants  with  animation,  and  afford 
nutriment  to  the  stars  ? 2  Upon  the  oneness  of  the 
soul,  which  permeates  all  its  parts,  depends,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Stoics,  the  oneness  of  the  universe. 

Most  thoroughly,  however,  did  the  Stoics — and, 
in  particular,  Posidonius 3 — devote  themselves  to  in- 


:se  passages,  th 
er  Cleanthes  ar 


others  larger  than,  the  sun. 
Posidonius,  according  to  Plin. 
Hist.N.ii.  23,  85,  estimated  the 


million  stadia.  He  estimated 
the  earth’s  circumference  at 
240,000,  according  to  Cleomed. ; 


54 ;  Acad.  ii.  37,  110  ;  Porphyr. 
1.  c. ;  Achill.  Tat.  Isag.  c,  13, 
p.  134,  A.  Hence,  in  several  of 

- .the  sun  is  called 

>  and  Chrysippus 
»  (or  ,1k 

Ba\6.a<rr,s. 

2  Sen.  Nat.  Qu.  vi.  16,  dis¬ 
cusses  the  point  at  length.  See 
also  the  quotations  on  p.  144,  1, 
from  do.  N.  D.  ii.  9,  and  on 
p.  151,  1,  from  Diog.  1" 


^  Diog.  y 


l  138, 


**  Conf.  Stob.  i. 
518;  532;  538;  554 
43 ;  Plot.  Sto.  Rep 


. _  .atise  of  1_._, 

called  perewpoXoyiKh  or  pc rcw- 
po\oylKh  <rTOiX*ta<ns  ;  also,  vii. 
135,  a  treatise  vcpl  pertApay,  in 
several  books.  Alexander, .  in 
Simpl.  Phys.  64,  6,  speaks  of  an 
H-hyytrts  p.fT€wpo\oyiKwVi  which, 
judging  by  the  title,  may  be  a 
commentary  on  Aristotle’s  me¬ 
teorology.,  Geminus  had  made 
an  extract  from  this  book,  along 
portion  of  which  on  the  rela- 
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vestigating  tho 

se  proble 

ms,  which  may  be  summed 

f'um 

up  under  the  j 

aame  of 

meteorology.  This  portion. 

Vll!. 

however,  of  th 

eir  enqn: 

iries  is  of  little  Value  for 

illustrating  the 

dr  philos 

ophical  tenets,  and  it  may 

suffice  to  menl 

jion  in  a 

,  note  the  objects  which  it 

included,  and  t 

he  sources  whence  information  may 

be  obtained.1 

The  sam 

3  treatment  may  be  given  to 

clear.  Posidonius 
the  author  of  most 

of  tC  Mi 

r  PchoT  in  Amr  w 

the  stoics. 
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THE  STUDY  OF  NATURE.  MAN. 


The  Stoic  teaching  becomes  peculiarly  interesting, 
when  it  treats  of  Man ;  and  the  line  it  here  follows 
is  decided  by  the  tone  of  the  whole  system.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  Stoic  materialism  shows  itself 
most  unmistakeably  in  the  department  of  anthro¬ 
pology  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  conviction  that 
all  actions  must  be  referred  to  active  powers,  and 
all  the  several  active  powers  to  one  original  power, 
can  not  be  held  without  leading  to  a  belief  in 
the  oneness  and  in  the  regulating  capacity  of  the 
soul.  Not  only  does  it  follow,  as  a  corollary 
from  the  materialistic  view  of  the  world,  that  the 
soul  must  be  in  its  nature  corporeal,  but  the  Stoics 
took  pains  to  uphold  this  view  by  special  arguments. 
Whatever,  they  said,  influences  the  body,  and  is'  by 
it  influenced  in  turn,  whatever  is  united  with  the 
body  jmd  again  separated  from  it,  must  be  corporeal. 
How,  then,  can  the  soul  be  other  than  corporeal  ? 1 


>  Cleanthes,  in  Nemes.  Nat. 
Horn.  33,  and  Tert.  De  An.  o. 
5 ovfi'v  hir&fMTOi/  ovtxndirx*1 


o-Sfio  adiM-rf  trvtmitrxet  5J  V 
+i nA  TtS  athpari  voimvVTi  Kal  Te/l- 


ucrx<ivQfitvTis  yovv  ipvepbv  yivet 
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Whatever  has  extension  in  three  dimensions  is  cor¬ 
poreal  ;  this  is  the  case  with  the  soul,  since  it 
extends  in  three  directions  over  the  whWe  body,1 
Thought,  moreover,  and  motion  are  due  to  animal 
life.2  Animal  life  is  nurtured  and  kept  in  health  by 
the.  breath  of  life.3  Experience  proves  that  mental 
qualities  are  propagated  by  natural  generation ; 
they  must,  therefore,  be  connected  with  a  corporeal 
substratum.4  As,  therefore,  the  mind  is  nothing 
but  fiery  breath,  so  the  human  soul  is  described 
by  the  Stoics  sometimes  as  fire,  sometimes  as 
breath,  at  other  times,  more  accurately,  as  warm 
breath,  diffused  throughout  the  body,  and  forming  a 
bond  of  union  for  the  body,5  in  the  very  same  way 
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that  the  soul  of  the  world  is  diffused  throughout 
the  world,  and  forms  a  bond  of  union  for  the  world.' 
This  warm  breath  was  believed  to  be  connected  with 
the  blood ;  aryl  hence  the  soul  was  said  to  be  fed  by 
vapours  from  the  blood,  just  as  the  stars  are  fed  by 
vapours  from  the  earth.2 

The  same  hypothesis  was  also  used  to  explain  the 
origin  of  the  soul.  One  part  of  the  soul  was  believed 
to  be  transmitted  to  the  young  in  the  seed.3  From 


795  (Pint.  Plac.  iv.  3,  3).  Cor- 
nnt.  N.  D.  p.  8  :  rast  yoy 


r,  8, 


'  Chrysippus.  See  previon 
note.  This  diffusion  is  furthe 
explained  by  Iamb,  in  Stab.  Ec 
i.  870  and  874,  Tbemist.  " 
Anim.  f.  68,  a,  Plotin.  iv. 
p.  463,  c,  as  being  Kpatris,  i. 

I  intermingling  of  elements.  That 
•  the  soul  forms  the  bond  of 
l  union  for  the  body,  and  not 
'  vice  versa,  was  a  point  vindi- 
e  cated  by  the  Stoics  against  the 


and  rarity.  See  Pint.  Sto.  Rep. 
41,  2,  p.  1052  :  Chrysippus  con¬ 
siders  the  rftvxb  to  be  apai6repoy 
iryevpa  rijs  $4cr«»t  Kol  \«itt o/x«pe- 
trrtpov.  Similarly,  Galen,  Qu. 
An.  Mores,  c.  4.  Vol.  iv.  783: 
The  Stoics  say  that  both 
and  is  TMS^bnt  that  the 
iriftvfia  is  thick  and  cold  in 
dry  and  warm  in  $vxb. 


iupur  (Arins  Didymus,  in 
Hub.  Pr.  Ev.  xv.  20,  1),  or  as 
<rbwu-yim  ml  k spMput  rSv  rus 
' l"’XP*  tmipieicv  (Pint.  Coh.  Ir. 
15).  Similarly  Chrysip.,  in 
Dwg.  159.  Conf.  TertulUan,  De 
An.  c.  27.  Accordingto  Sphserus, 
in  May.  159,  the  seed  is  formed 
by  separation  from  all  parts  of 
the  body  and  can  consequently 
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the  part  so  transmitted  there  arises,  by  development 
within,  the  womb,  first  the  soul  of  a  plant  ■  and  this 
becomes  the  soul  of  a  living  creature  after  birth  by 
the  action  of  the  outer  air.’  This  v^w  led  to  the 
further  hypothesis  that  the  seat  of  the  soul  must  be 
in  the  breast,  not  in  the  brain ;  since  not  onlv  breath 
and  warm  blood,  but  also  the  voice,  the  immediate 
expression  of  thought,  comes  from  the  breast.2 

Nor  is  this  hypothesis  out  of  harmony  with  the  (2 
notions  otherwise  entertained  by  the  Stoics  as  to 


produce  all,  as  Democritus  hi 
already  said.  Panmtius  (in  C: 
Tnso.  i.  31,  79)  proves,  fro 
the  mental  similarity  bctwe< 
parents  and  children,  that  tl 


in  PhtZ'dr.  Fra  err 
bungee,  LlSS.nndC 


e  p.  It  appears,  however,  from  Galen, 
x^,u.  1.  c.  i.  6,  iL  2  and  5,  iii.  1,  PP. 

'  Plvt .  Sto.  Rep.  41, 1  and  S,  185,  214,  241,  287,  Ttrtull.  De 

De  Pnmo  Frig.  2,  5,  p.  946  :  ol  guished  Stoics — Zeno,  Chrys- 
2t otiKol  Kal  rb  it vev^ia  \ty ovenv  ippus,  Diogenes,  and  Apollo* 
tv  rots  tr&vMVt  tuv  fy<4>wv  rp  dorns— decide  ’  *  ' 


Kov  Ik  ipfows  yevitrdat  tyvxyv. 
Similarly,  PMin.  Enn.  iv.  ~  ° 
p.  468,  c.  Conf.  Hippolyt. 

De  An.  c.  25.  *  Plutarch  (riac. 


8,  the 


this  proof,  but  still  did  not 
shrink  from  using  it.  GaU-n% 
1.  c.  p.  254,  261.  At  the  same 


altogether  agreed, 
all,  as  Plvt.  PI.  Phil, 
asserts)  made  the 


i  to  fche 
290,  c.  5, 
.  1,  362) 


321,  c.  7,  336,348; 

ported  by  numerous  passag 
from  the  poets,  the  motions 
the  will  and  the  feelings  |M 
ceed  from  the  heart. 
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great  importance  is  attached  to  the  power  of 
speech.1  At  the  same  time,  the  Stoics  upheld  the 
oneness  of  the  substance  of  the  soul  with  greater 
vigour  than  either  Plato  or  Aristotle  had  done. 
Reason,  or  to  177 SfioviKov,  is  with  them  the  primary 
power,  of  which  all  other  powers  are  only  parts,  or 
derivative  powers.2  Even  feeling  and  desire  they 
derive  from  it,  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  Plato  and  Aristotle ; 3  and  this  power  is 


that  every  activity  of  the  tv  re  to  is  irdOtvi  «nl  tois  «ar& 
aoul  is  only  the  action  of  the  i'fiv  t  Sidtict tiv  fveraBokttts  xaitliu* 
Tilt  txov  \yeptovmiv.  Conversely  t«  ylvictoi  iral  iptr^v  *oi  pafibi 
Tertullian-,  De  An.  14,  speaking  fx«v  ikoyov  iv  lavrf.  Plac. 
quite  after  the  manner  of  a  Phil.  iv.  21,  L^ffahm,  1.  o.  iv. 

buntur,  quam  vires  et  efficacies  a  distinct  Sim/us  fuftwruH)  or 
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declared  to  be  the  seat  of  personal  identity,  a  point 
on  which  former  philosophers  had  refrained  from 
expressing  any  opinion.1 

The  individual  soul  bears  the  same  relation  to 
the  soul  of  the  universe  that  a  part  does  to  the 
of  whole.  The  human  soul  is  not  only  a  part,  as  are  all 
other  living  powers,  of  the  universal  power  of  life, 
hut,  because  it  possesses  reason,  it  has  a  special  rela¬ 
tionship  to  the  Divine  Being2 — a  relationship  which 


trasts  evfibs  with  \6yos — but 
this  is  making  a  rhetorical 
flourtsh  do  duty  for  a  philoso- 

>  '  Chrys.  (in  Galen,  ii.  2, 

215)  :  oSrm  Si  sal  r'/i  iyiii  Aiyopiev 
«ori  toBto  (the  primary  power 
in  the  breast)  S oucyims  airoos 

iv  i»0aW«ai  rl,y  Sufraiav 


4,  p.  2 


1  ClemUes, 
E/fietet.  Diss.  i. 
wa$«,  tef  St*  ale 
atom  «a!  airornrchrgaTa 

8,  11.  M.  Aurel.  ii. 
calls  the  soul  „tpo, 
aviovaepa  Stou;  and, 
even  calls  the  human  ; 


spiritus  sedet  ...  in  unoquo- 
que  virorumbonorum,  quis  Ideas 
incertum  est,  habitat  Deus.  Id. 
Ep.  66,  12  .  Ratio  autem  nihil 

mersa.  Consequently,  reason, 
thought,  and  virtue  are  of  the 

as  Iambi. Sin1»o5tlEcl.  i.  88<b 

this  relationship  to  God,  Posi- 
doniusdeduces  in  a  well-known 

capacity  for  studying  nature, 
and  Cicero  (De  Leg.  1.  8,  24) 
the  universality  of  a  belief  in 
God.  All  souls,  as  being  parts 
of  the  divine  mind,  may  be  col¬ 
lectively  regarded  as  one  soul 
or  reason.  Mmc.  Aurel.  ix.  8  : 
«!*  &  rh  dAoya  &a  pda  +oX* 
Siypiyrat-  els  Si  yd  Aoyilfa  pla 
Aoyiaij  pepepwyai.  xii.  30: 
iy  <pd>s  ijAiov,  K&y  Bielpirrai  yolxots, 
Spttrty,  dAAots  pvp’ww  Aa  aMa 
ttotyi],  Khy  SwlpyvTai  Mm  vow is 
ir&IMo,  /ioplois-  pla  xfmxk  t&P 
ipvaeai  Swlpvrai  pvplats  Hal  ISlaiS 
veptypapdls.  This  oneness,  how- 

shows,  be  understood  in  the 
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becomes  closer  in  proportion  as  we  allow  greater  play 
to  the  divine  element  in  ourselves,  i.e.  to  reason.1 
On  this  very  account,  however,  the  soul  cann’ot  escape 
the  law  of  the  Divine  Being,  in  the  shape  of  gene¬ 
ral  necessity,  or  destiny.  It  is  a  mere  delusion  to 
suppose  that  the  soul  possesses  a  freedom  indepen¬ 
dent  of  the  world’s  course.  The  human  will,  like 
everything  else  in  the  world,  is  bound  into  the  in¬ 
dissoluble  chain  of  natural  causes,  and  that  irrespec¬ 
tively  of  our  knowing  by  vvhat  causes  the  will  is 
decided  or  not.  Its  freedom  consists  in  this,  that, 
instead  of  being  ruled  from  without,  it  obeys  the  call 
of  its  own  nature,  external  circumstances  concurring.* 
To  this  power  of  self-determination,  however,  the 
greatest  value  is  attached.  Not  only  are  our  actions 
due  to  it  to  such  an  extent  that  only  because  of  it 
can  they  be  considered  ours,3  but  even  our  judgments 
are,  as  the  Stoics  thought,  dependent  on  it.  The 
soul  itself  being  open  to  truth  or  error,  convictions 
are  quite  as  much  in  our  power  as  actions:1  both 
are  alike  the  necessary  result  of  the  will.  And  *just 
as  the  individual  soul  does  not  possess  activity  inde-^ 
pendently  of  the  universal  soul,  no  more  can  the 
individual  soul  escape  the  law  of  destiny.  It,  too. 
at  the  end  of  the  world’s  course,  will  be  resolved 
into  the  primary  substance,  the  Divine  Being, 
universal  soul,  in  the  sense  of  bonus,  magnus,  a  Deife  in  cor- 

ment  of  which  individual  souls  3  Further  particulars,  p.  174, 

consist.  See  also  Marc.  Attrel.  180,189. 

viii.  54.  *  See  p.  179. 

1  In  this  sense,  Sm.  Ep.  31,  *  See  p,  88,  1. 

11,  calls  the  animus  rectus, 
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The  effects  of  the  Stoic  principles  appear  im- 
mistakeably  in  the  above  statements.  They,  how¬ 
ever,  pervade  the  whole  body  of  the  Stoi&l  views 
on  man.1  Prom  one  point  of  view,  the  theory  of 
necessity,  and  the  denial  of  everlasting  life  after 
death,  seem  quite  unintelligible  in  a  system  the 
moral  tone  of  which  is  so  high ;  yet  the  connection 
of  these  theories  with  the  Stoic  ethics  is  very 
intimate.  These  theories  commended  themselves 
to  the  Stoics,  as  they  have  done  in  later  times 
to  Spinoza  and  Schleiermacker,  because  they  cor¬ 
responded  with  their  fundamental  view  of  morality, 
according  to  which  the  individual  is  the  instru¬ 
ment  of  reason  in  general,  and  a  dependent  portion 
of  the  collective  universe.  Moreover,  since  the 
Stoics  admitted  a  future  existence,  of  limited,  but 
yet  indefinite,  length,  the  same  practical  results 
followed  from  their  belief  as  from  the  current  belief 
in  immortality.  The  statements  of  Seneca,2  that 
this  life  is  a  prelude  to  a  better :  that  the  body  is 
a  lodging-house,  from  which  the  soul  will  returit  to 
its  own  home  ;  his  joy  in  looking  forward  to  the  day  < 
which  will  rend  the  bonds  of  the  body  asunder, 

nether  world.  Tertullian  in  mam  homims  magno  pondere 
placing  a  portion  of  the  souls  extriti  permanere  non  posse  et 
of  the  foolish  in  the  region  of  statirn  spargi,  quia  non  fuerit 
the  earth,  and  there  allowing  illi  exitus  liber— was  not  re- 
them  to  be  instructed  by  the  quired  by  their  principles,  «s 
wise,  is  probably  referring  to  Seneca  already  obsefved.  It 
the  purification  mentioned  by  belongs,  in  fact,  only  to  indivi- 
Seneca.  For  the  supposed  trans-  dual  members  of  that  School, 
migration  of  souls  see  p.  166, 2.  2  Conf.  Saw,  Seneca  und 

1  The  peculiar  notion  men-  Taolus,  in  Hilgenfeld’3  Zeit- 
tioned  by  Seneca  (Ep.  67,  7)  as  schrift  fur  wissensch.  TbeoL  i. 
belonging  to  the  Stoics — ani-  2,221. 
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Ciiat>.  which  he,  in  common  with  the  early  Christians,  calls 
TX-  the  birthday  of  eternal  life ; 1  his  description  of  the 
peace  ofthe  eternity  there  awaiting  us,  of  the  free¬ 
dom  and  bliss  of  the  heavenly  life,  of  the  light  of 
knowledge  which  will  there  be  shed  on  all  the  secrets 
of  nature ; 2  his  language  on  the  future  recognition 
and  happy  society  of  souls  made  perfect ;  3  his  see¬ 
ing  in  death  a  great  day  of  judgment,  when  sentence 


dies  ille,  qni  rnixtum  hoc  divini  servitur:  excepit  ilium  magna 
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Seneca  merely  expanded  the  teaching  of  his  School 
in  one  particular  direction,  in  which  it  approaches 
most  cldsely  to  Platonism;  and,  of  all  the  Stoics, 
Seneca  was  the  most  distinctly  Platonic. 

Excepting  the  two  points  which  have  been  dis¬ 
cussed  at  an  earlier  time,1  and  one  other  point  re¬ 
lating  to  the  origin  of  ideas  and  emotions,  which  will 
be  considered  subsequently,  little  is  on  record  re¬ 
lating  to  the  psychological  views  of  the  Stoics. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

ETHICS.  THE  GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  STOIC 
ETHICS.  ABSTRACT  THEORY  OF  MORALITY. 

Whatever  attention  the  Stoics  paid  to  the  study  of 
nature  and  to  logic,  the  real  kernel  of  their  system  - 
lies,  as  has  been  already  observed,  in  their  Ethics ; 
even  natural  science,  that  ‘  most  divine  part  of  philo¬ 
sophy,’  was  only  pursued  as  an  intellectual  prepa¬ 
ration  for  Ethics.  In  the  field  of  Ethics  the  true 
spirit  of  the  Stoic  system  may  therefore  be  expected 
to  appear,  and  it  may  be  anticipated  that  this  sub¬ 
ject  will  be  treated  by  them  with  special  care.  Nor 
is  this  expectation  a  vain  one ;  for  here  the  springs 
of  information  flowing  freely  give  ample  data  re¬ 
specting  the  Stoic,  doctrine  of  morality.  Never¬ 
theless,  respecting  the  formal  grouping  of  these  data 
only  vague  and  contradictory  statements  are  forth¬ 
coming.  Moreover,  the  Stoics  appear  to  have  fol¬ 
lowed  such  different  courses  and  to  have  been  .so 
little  afraid  of  repetition,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
obtain  a  complete  survey  of  their  whole  system  by 
following  any  one  of  the  traditional  divisions.1 . 

1  The  chief  passage  in  Diog.  gfpos  ri )t  ^lAoo-o^im  Siupeti. 

vii.  84,  Is  as  follows :  rir  8i  49i-  trty  .ft  re  t&»  »«pl  ippns  mi  .it 


the  stoics. 


Proceeding  to  group  the  materials  m  such  a  way 
-0  give  the  clearest  insight  into  the  peculiarities 
is  third  of  Epictetus  (which,  ac- 


rij.  TepliyaeAuualu 

UnlneplrLt USirTphe 
iflas  ual  i&v  irpn(ew 

illTAu.T“unUeTu°s“iir<>Sinipovmu  genes),  but  rather  with  his  first 
ol  irepl  Xpvcauor  uni  ’A pyeSigiov  division  tieating  of  ipe'feisnnd 
K„i  Zijiwa  rbv  lapcln  xal  ’AiroA-  iuux leers.  Stobseas  again  differs 
MSupw  uni  Atoyiuw  uni  ’act.'-  from  either  In  his  survey  of 
irarpw  ual  nmrtiSiiinov  <S  /»er  the  Stoic  ellucs  (Eel.  ii.  c.  5), 
yip  Krmriif  iiiw  sal  6  KAf<£»0)|i  he  first,  p.  90,  treats  of  what  is 
As  tru  ipxatiTepoi  nfyeiemepov  good,  evil,  and  indifferent,  of 
iTfp!  tAv  TpayiiiTwv  SreXaBor.  what  is  desirable  and  de- 
Thereroaybe  doubts  as  to  the  testable,  of  the  end-in-chief, 
punctuation,  and,  consequently,  and  of  happiness,  in  this  sec- 
as  to  the  sense,  of  the  first  sen-  tiondiscussingatlengtbthedoc- 

pression  seems  to  imply  that  p.  158,  to  consider  the  uniiiuov, 
the  five  first  portions  contain  the  impulses,  p.  166,  and  the 
main  divisions,  and  the  six  emotions  (ir<£0ij,  as  being  one 
following  subdivisions.  The  kind  of  impulse),  appending 
ethics  of  Chrysippus  and  his  thereto,  p.  186,  a  discussion  on 
followers  would  therefore  fall  friendship ;  and  concluding, 
into  the  following  main  divi-  p.  192  to  242,  with  a  long  trea¬ 
sons:  irepl  Spun*,  irepl  iynBAu  tise  on  lveprhp.mrr  ( umopdi- 
leal  unuAu,  irepl  irtMu ;  but  it  limn,  npnpr-liumn,  ovSerepa),  the 
would  be  hard  to  assign  to  these  greater  portion  of  which  is  de- 
di visions  their  respective  sub-  voted  to  describing  the  wise 
divisions.  The  statement  of  man  and  the  fool.  Turning  to 
Epictetus,  Diss.  iii.  2,  agrees  in  Sen.  Ep.  95,  65,  it  is  stated,  on 
part  with  this  division.  He  dis-  theauthorityof  Posidonius, that 
tinguishes  in  his  introduction  not  only  prajeeptio,  but  also 
to  virtue  three  r4iroi :  6  irepl  r is  suasio,  consolatio,  and  exhorta- 
ope(eis  Km  r ns  tKKkiaeis,  called  tio,  and,  moreover,  cansarum 
also  6  irepl  TO  ira6>i;  i  irepl  t ns  inquisitio  (which,  however,  can 
Sfltis  uni  irfmpiiis  uni  air  Ms  6  hardly  have  been  called  etymo- 
*«pl  ii  unKiuow,  and,  lastly,  i  logia  by  Posidonius,  as  Hanse 
mpl  TV  nun(nirmrininu  «a!  am-  reads  but  mtiologia)  and  etho- 
untirviifutAUMs  i  irepl  ris  nny.  logia,  description  of  moral 
Kara  fans.  o  first.  «..>.»  -t-.tes,  are  necessary.  In  Ep. 

14,  the  parts  of  moral 

th-e  g^V^reeTthe  firTtdetX 
aivision  irepi  iynBter  uni  unum,  mining  the  value  of  things,  the 
doe,  not  harmonise  with  the  second  treating  de  acttoniC 
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rim  thus :  Only  Virtue  is  useful ;  advantage  cannot 
be  distinguished  from  duty,  whilst  to  a  bad  man  no¬ 
thing  is  useful,1  since,  in  the  case  of  a  rational  being, 
good  and  evil„does  not  depend  on  what  happens  to 
him,  but  simply  on  his  own  conduct.2  A  view  of 
life  is  here  presented  to  us  in  which  happiness  coin¬ 
cides  with  virtue,-  the  good  and  the  useful  with  duty 
and  reason.  There  is  neither  any  good  independently 
of  virtue,  nor  is  there  in  virtue  and  for  virtue  any 

The  Stoics  accordingly  refused  to  admit  the  ordi¬ 
nary  distinction,  sanctioned  by  popular  opinion  and 
the  majority  of  philosophers,  between  various  kinds 
and  degrees  of  good  ;  nor  would  they  allow  bodily 
advantages  and  external  circumstances  to  be  in¬ 
cluded  among  good  things,  together  with  mental 
and  moral  qualities.  A  certain  difference  between 
goods  they  did  not  indeed  deny,  and  various’ kinds 
are  mentioned  by  them  in  their  formal  division 
of  goods.3  But  these  differences  amount,  in  the 

j  Sext.^l.  c.  Stub.  ii.  188:  with  the  good  in  it- 


anpexeia.  that  yap  to  utjae. 
%rxtiv  Mr’  fyerV,  Kol  ri> 
■MAtivtfw  Kivturfai  tear'  iptaty. 

Ibid.  ii.  202 ;  Plvt.  Sto.  Kep. 
12;  Com.  Not.  20, 1 ;  die.  Off. 
i,i.  3,  10 ;  iii.  3,  11  ;  7,  34. 


connected  with  virtue,  which 
ia  a  part  of  himself.  See  Sex- 

or,  what  is  the  same  thing, 
iptriltlTb  Iterexov  bptTTjs.  (Sext. 
Math.  xi.  184.)  A  distinction 


Awrel.  IX.  16.  is  drawn  between  three  kinds  of 

’  See  JKog.  94  ;  Stob.  ii.  96  ;  good:  ri  if  „3  «  a<p‘  ol  lrru> 
i  ‘  J86  ’.  SCXt-  T b  Kaff  b  XVH&uivU 

22;  die.  Fin.  '  &tpe\ettr0ai,  rb  oUv  re  dxpeActi'. 
“  aen-  EP-  66,  5.  Under  the  first  head  comes  vir- 

Good  is  here  defined  to  be  tue,  under  the  second  virtuous 
either  u^ieKfta  or  obx  ertpov  vtpe-  actions,  under  tile  third  be- 
Aems  (inseparably  connected  sides  the  two  others,  virtuous 


iii.  169;  1 
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end,  to  no  more  than  this,  that  whilst  some  goods 
are  gbod  and  useful  in  themselves,  others  are  only 
subsidiary  to  them.  The  existence  of  several  equally 
primary  goods  appears  to  the  Stoics  to  be  at  va¬ 
riance  with  the  conception  of  the  goocL  That  only 
is  a  -good,  according  to  their  view,  which  has  an  un¬ 
conditional  value.  That  which  has  a  value  only  in 
comparison  with  something  else,  or  as  leading  to 
something  else,  does  not  deserve  to  be  called  a  good. 
The  difference  between  what  is  good  and  what  is 
not  good  is  not  only  a  difference  of  degree,  but  also 
one  of  kind  ;  and  what  is  not  a  good  per  se  can  never 


mons.  A  second  division  of 
goods (I)iog.,Sext.m.  ISl.Stob.) 
is  into  goods  of  the  soul,  ex- 

virtuous  friends  and  a  virtuous 


4iriTT)5fvy.ara,  as  instances  of 
which  Stob.  ii.  100,  128,  quotes 

these  are  not  so  unchangeable 
as  peculiarities  of  character, 
and  are  therefore  only  «£«(s,  p. 

tions  themselves.  A  third  divi¬ 
sion  of  goods  (JDfa?.,  Cic.  1.  c., 
Stob.  80,  100, 114)  distinguishes, 
TfAi/ci  or  Si’  atiru  a'tpsrh  (moral 
actions),  woorruA  (friends  and 
the  services  they  render),  t«\jk4 
and  iro4i]T<jca  (virtues  them- 


selves)  ;  fourthly  and  ^fifthly, 


ship) ;  the  goods  which  are 
necessary  for  happiness  (vir¬ 
tues),  and  those  which  are 
not  necessary  (x<v>4,  hmfiti- 
fiara).  Seneca’s  list  is  far  more 
limited,  although  it  professes 
to  be  more  general.  •  He  men- 


gaudium,  pax,  salus  pairire; 
secunda,  in  materia  infelici  ex- 


patientia ;  tertia,  tanquam  m 
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be  a  good  under  any  circumstances.1  The  same  re¬ 
marks  apply  to  evil.  That  which  is  not  in  itself 
an  evil  can  never  become  so  from  its  relation  to 
something  else,.  Hence  only  that  which  is  absolutely 
good,  or  virtue,  can  be  considered  a  good ;  and  only 
that  which  is  absolutely  bad,  or  vice,2  can  be  Con¬ 
sidered  an  evil.  All  other  things,  however  great 
their  influence  may  be  on  our  state,  belong  to  a  class 
of  things  neither  good  nor  evil,  but  indifferent,  or 
aSta<j>opa.3  Neither  health,  nor  riches,  nor  honour, 
not  even  life  itself,  is  a  good ;  and  just  as  little  are 
the  opposite  states — poverty,  sickness,  disgrace,  and 
death — evils.4  Both  are  in  themselves  indifferent, 


t,  ,«i  'i, 

K“T’  obrobs  h  pin  ayabbn  i,  Si 
See  p.  229 ;  233, 1. 

’  Seta.  Math,  xi.  61,  after 
giving  two  irrelevant  deflni- 


$ay6fi€vov.^  To  this  category  be- 

%  VLlti 

ko ku>s  %oti  -xpriaQai.  Similarly, 
Pyrrh.  ill.  177,  and  Diog.  102, 

w<t>e\u  ,ufrre  flAcUret.  Stob.  ii. 
142:  aSia<popoy~Tb  ayaOby 
fxi\Te  Katcbv,  icai  rb  rfre  aiperdu 

ufae  QcuktSv.  Pint.  Sto.  Rep. 

31,  1  :  $  J*p  forty  ypi)<Taff6at 
KulKaKm  rovrA  <pam  p.4)?'  ayaBby 
«Tvat  /xfot  ko.k6v.  ' 

4  Zeno  (in  Sen.  Ep.  82,  9) 
proves  this  of  death  by  a  pro- 

mistrusted  :  •SSBrtSE 
gloriosa  est  (there  is  a  glorious 
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The  Academicians  and  Peripatetics  -ftere  most 
vigorously  attacked  by  the  Stoics  for  including 
among  goods  external  things  which  are  dependent 
on  ehance.  For  how  can  that  be  a  good  under  an)7 
circumstances,  which  bears  no  relation  to  man’s 
moral  nature,  and  is  even  frequently  obtained  at  the 
cost  of  morality  ?  2  If  virtue  renders  a  man  happy, 


death) :  ergo  mors  non  est  ma-  lie  endures  pains,  quantum  ad 
lum.  In  general,  two  considera-  ipsas  virtutes,  pluximnm  inter 
tions  are  prominent  in  the  ilia,  in  quihus  virtus  utraque 


™>.  Similarly,  Sto.  Bep.  17,  xpv<r)i u,  k.t.k.  In  Sen.  Ep.  87, 
2.  Sen.  Vit.  Be.  4,  3:  The  only  11,  instead  of  the  propositfcn, 
good  is  honestas,  the  only  evil  that  nothing  is  a  gobd  except 
turpitudo,  cetera  vilis  turba  virtue,  the  following  arguments 
rernm,  neo  detrahens  qnicquam  are  given  as  traditional  among 
beatm  vit®  neo  adjioiens.  Id.  the  Stoics  (interrogationes  nos- 
Ep.  66, 14 :  There  is  no  differ-  trorum),  apparently  talen  from 
ence  between  the  wise  man’s  Posidonius  (see  p.  81,  35,  38): 
joy  and  the  firmness  with  which  (1)  Quod  bontun  est,  bonog 
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sue  what  is  unreasonable,  and  souls  nearly  allied 
to  God  to  go  after  the  enjoyments  of  the  lower  ani¬ 
mals.1  Pleasure  must  never  be  the  object  of  pur¬ 
suit,  not  even  in  the  sense  that  true  pleasure  is 
invariably  involved  in  virtue.  That  it  no  doubt  is.2 
It  is  true  that  there  is  always  a  peculiar  satisfaction, 
and  a  quiet  cheerfulness  and  peace  of  mind,  in  moral 
conduct,  just  as  in  immoral  conduct  there  is  a  lack 
of  inward  peace ;  and  in  this  sense  it  may  be  said 
that  the  wise  man  alone  knows  what  true  and  lasting 
pleasure  is.3  But  even  the  pleasure  afforded  by 
moral  excellence  ought  never  to  be  an  object,  but 
only  a  natural  consequence,  of  virtuous  conduct ; 
otherwise  the  independent  value  of  virtue  is  im- 


>wpa(u>.  Conf.ix.  16: 


V  iffpyetf,  ri  roO 
iC  i4ov  teal 


>  Sen.  Ep.  92,  6-10 ;  Vit. 
Beat.  6,  4  ;  9,  4 ;  Posidonius,  in 
Sen.  Ep.  92,  10. 

*  Taking  the  expression  in 
its  strfct  meaning,  it  is  hardly 
allowed  by  the  Stoics,  when 
they  speak  accurately.  Under¬ 
standing  by  J5o>6|  an  emotion, 
i.e.  something  contrary  to  na¬ 
ture  and  blameworthy,  they 


Dug.  116  yAlex.Apbr.  Top.  96  j 
the  last-named  giving  defi¬ 
nitions  of  WpiK 

.v4>po  Her,. 

»  Sen:  Ep.  23,  2  ;  27,  3 ; 
69,2;  14;  72,8;  Vit.  Be.  3,  4  ; 
4,4;  Delra,ii.6,  2. 


sed  accessio,  nec  quia  delectat 
placet,  sed  si  placet  et  deleotat. 
The  highest  good  consists  only 
in  mental  perfection  and  health, 
in  ipso  judicio  et  habitn  op¬ 
tion®  mentis,  in  the  sanitas  et 
libertas  animi,  which  desires 
nothing  but  virtue;  ipsa  pre- 
tium  sui,  lUd.  16,  2:  Se 
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Nor  may  pleasure  be  placed  side  by  side  with 
'virtue,  as  a  part  of  the  highest  good,  or  be  declared 
to  be  inseparable  from  virtue.  Pleasure  E?nd  virtue 
are  different  in  essence  and  kind.  Pleasure  may  be 
immoral,  and  moral  conduct  may  go  hand  in  hand 
with  difficulties  and  pains.  Pleasure  is  found  among 
the  worst  of  men,  virtue  only  amongst  the  good; 
virtue  is  dignified,  untiring,  imperturbable  ;  pleasure 
is  grovelling,  effeminate,  fleeting.  Those  who  look 
upon  pleasure  as  a  good  are  its  slaves ;  those  in 
whom  virtue  reigns  supreme  control  pleasure,  and 
hold  it  in  check.1  In  no  sense  can  pleasure  be 
allowed  to  weigh  in  a  question  of  morals ;  seeing 
it  is  not  an  end-in-itself,  but  only  the  result  of 
an  action  ; 2  not  a  good,  but  something  absolutely 
indifferent.  The  only  point  on  which  the  Stoics 
are  not  unanimous  is,  whether  every  pleasure  is 
contrary  to  nature,3  as  the  stem  Cleanthes,  in  the 


absoluti  tamen 
tranquil]  itas  .  . 


may  be  placed  the  inference  in 

bears  great  similarity  *o  the 
third  argument,  quoted  on 
p.  233,  2 :  If  thirst  be  painful 

of  this  pleasure :  iraflof’St  iroiiyrt- 

2  IHoff.  85 :  &  Si  xiyowri 
rives ,  srpbs  ySiivbv  yiyveaSa i  rijv 

'  '  *  Cv0*1, 


and  Star  airii  uu6’  aOrrtv  y  tpu, 
10.  ^irifur 4<r<ura  rk  lvapfiS(ovrct 


the  stoics. 


spirit  of  Cynicism,  asserted,  or  whether  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  a  natural  and  desirable  pleasure.' 
Virtue,  on  the  other  hand,  needs  no  extraneous  ad¬ 
ditions,  but  contains  in  itself  all  the  conditions  of 
happiness.2  The  reward  of  virtuous  conduct,  like 
the  punishment  of  wickedness,  consists  only  in'the 
character  of  those  actions,  one  being  according  to 
nature,  the  other  contrary  to  nature.3  And  so  un¬ 
conditional  is  this  self-sufficiency  of  virtue,4  that  the 


K\«fo07jy  fiey  (i4\ re  Karh.  <p/;mv 
avrV  Aval  fj^re  atfav  eyav 
ttvrbv  &  tradd-rep  rb 

tedhXvvrpov  Kark  4>iW  Avai  • 

ie  nvfr  filv  nark  <p6tnv  dwdpxeiv 
rtvk  irapk  tpitnv. 
s-  2  Accordingly,  it  is  also  de¬ 
fined  to  be  Wx*’)  evSayiwfasironj- 
t ut*.  Alex.  Aphr.  De  An.  1.56,  b. 
8  1 nog.  '89  :  rtv  r’  &/>erV 
mv  Aval  bp.o\oyov/Acvr}v  na\ 
avrljv  5i’  aurV  Aval  aiptryv,  ov 
Bid  nva  <t>6$ov  9)  farfta  fj  n  t5>v 
tv  alrr}  t’  Aval  rbv  AiBai- 
ik  St’  ofcr*  ]>]  Wxt 

-  r  .^-j  6fxo\oyiav 

..  .v.  Sen.  DeClem.  i. 
1, 1:  Qaamvis  enimrecte  facto- 
rumverus  fructus  sit  f ecisse,  nec 

illis  extra  ipsas  sit.  Id.  Ep. 
81,39.  Ep.  94, 19 :  ^quitatem 


per  se  expetendarn  nec  metu 
nos  ad  illam  cogi  nec  mercede 

quicquara  in  hac  virtute  placet 
prater  ipsam.  Id.  Ep.  87,  24 

in  Tpsis  esr^BSie^rv^lS 
Quid  reddat  beneficium  ?  die  tt 
raibi,  quid  reddat  justitia,  Sec. , 
si  quicquam  prater  ipsas,  ipsas 
non  expetis.  M.  Aurel.  i- 
rl  yap  tt\4ov  64\ets  ed  irptfa 
epwTrov;  o vk  apurj  rofnep,  '6ti  Kara 

ov  »i(r9bv  farcis ;  When  man 
:  good,  wfwoiyK^Trpbs  ^KOTF- 


l ;  viii.  2.  See  p| 

1  biog.  vii.  12T :  abrdpKV 


cumscripsit,  intra  se  felix  est. 
This  ai/rdpKeia  is  even  asserted 
of  individual  virtues,  by  virtue 


stance,  in  Sen.  Ep.  8  . 
said :  Qui  prudens  est,  et  ten 
perans  est.  Qui  temperans,  e; 
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happiness  which  it  affords  is  not  increased  by  length  Chap. 
of  time.1  Rational  self-control  is  here  recognised  as  x- 
the  only  good ;  thereby  man  makes  himself  indepen¬ 
dent  of  all  external  circumstances,  absolutely  free, 
and  inwardly  satisfied.2 

•The  happiness  of  the  virtuous  man — and  this  is  (t)  M/a- 
a  very  marked  feature  in  Stoicism — is  thus  more  ^acter'"? 
negative  than  positive.  It  consists  in  independence  ia^inem. 
and  peace  of  mind  rather  than  in  the  enjoyment 
which  moral  conduct  brings  with  it.  In  mental 
disquietude — says  Cicero,  speaking  as  a  Stoic — 
consists  misery ;  in  composure,  happiness.  How  can  he 
be  deficient  in  happiness,  he  enquires,  whom  courage 
preserves  from  care  and  fear,  and  self-control  guards 
from  passionate  pleasure  and  desire  ?  3  How  can  he 
fail  to  be  absolutely  happy  who  is  in  no  way  depen¬ 
dent  on  fortune,  hut  simply  and  solely  on  himself?1 
To  be  free  from  disquietude,  says  Seneca,  is  the 
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peculiar  privilege  of  the  wise  ; 1  the  advantage  which 
is  gained  from  philosophy  is,  that  of  living  withoul 
fear,  and  rising  superior  to  the  troubles  of  life.2  Fat 
more  emphatigal  than  any  isolated  expressions  is  the 
support  which  this  negative  view  of  moral  aims  de¬ 
rives  from  the  whole  character  of  the  Stoic  ethics, 
the  one  doctrine  of  the  apathy  of  the  wise  man 
sufficiently  proving  that  freedom  from  disturbances, 
an  unconditional  assurance,  and  self-dependence,  are 
the  points  on  which  these  philosophers  lay  especial 

The  Good,  in  as  far  as  it  is  based  on  the  general 
arrangement  of  the  world,  to  which  the  individual  is 
subordinate,  appears  to  man  in  the  character  of  Law. 
Law  being,  however,  the  law  of  man’s  own  nature, 
the  Good  becomes  the  natural  object  of  man’s  de¬ 
sire,  and  meets  his  natural  impulse.  The  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  Good  as  law  was  a  view  never  unfamiliar 
to  moral  philosophy,  but  it  was  cultivated  by  the 
Stoics  with  peculiar  zeal ;  3  and  forms  one  of  the  points 
on  which  Stoicism  subsequently  came  into  contact, 
"partly  with  Roman  jurisprudence,  partly  with  the  ethics 
of  the  Jews  and  Christians.  Moreover,  as  the  Stoics 


considered  that  the  Reason  which  poverns  the  world 
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Emotions  being  called  forth  by  imaalnation 
their  character  depends  on  the  hind  of  imasina- 
tion  which  produces  them.  Now  all  impulses  are 
directed  to  what  is  good  and  evil,  and  consist  either 
in  pursuing  what  appears  to  be  a*  good,  or  in 
avoiding  what  appears  to  be  an  evil.1  This  good 
and  this  evil  is  sometimes  a  present,  and  some¬ 
times  a  future  object.  Hence  there  result  four  chief 
classes  of  faulty  imagination,  and,  corresponding  with 
them,  four  classes  of  emotions.  From  an  irrational 
opinion  as  to  what  is  good  there  arises  jJasare, 
when  it  refers  to  things  present ;  desire,  when  it  re¬ 
fers  to  things  future.  A  faulty  opinion  of  present 
evils  produces  care  ;  of  future  evils,  yon-.2  Eeno  had 
already  distinguished  these  four  principal  varieties 
of  emotions.8  The  same  division  was  adopted  bv  his 
pupil  Aristo,4  and  afterwards  became  quite  general. 
Yet  the  vagueness,  already  mentioned,  appears  in  the 
Stoic  system  in  the  definition  of  individual  emotions. 
By  some,  particularly  by  Clirysippns,  the  essence  of 
emotions  is  placed  in  the  imagination  which  anises 
them ;  by  others,  in  the  state  of  miud  which  the 
imagination  produces.5  The  four  principal  classes  of 

1  See  p.  242,  2.  Tile  same  1  In  (Vest.  Strom,  ii.  tor, 
idea  is  expressed  in  applying  the  words  being  SAov  ri 

to ^goof  1  ^and^e v i I  44  *4 

2:4,  it)/  ’  ^  1  """  ’  anC  a<XK*  The  definition  of  Air?  or 

\Htob.  ii.  160;  Cw.  Tnsc.  «<rt?  (Cicero  ajgritudo),  as  8<i$* 

iii.  10,  35.  plicitlv  referred  to  Chrysippus 

8  According  to  Dio//.  110,  (more  at  length  in  Cic.  Tuso. 

the  treatise  ir«pl  iraMw.  praesentis,  in  quo  demitti  can* 
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in  itself  two  elements — one  practical,  tlie  other  spe¬ 
culative.  At  the  root,  and  as  a  condition  of  all 
rational  conduct,  lies,  according  to  the  Stoics,  right 
knowledge.  On  this  point  they  are  at  one  with 
the  well-known  Socratic  doctrine,  and  with  the  teach¬ 
ing- of  the  Cynics  and  Megarians.  Natural  virtue, 
or  virtue  acquired  only  by  exercise,  they  reject  alto¬ 
gether.  After  the  manner  of  Socrates,  they  define 
virtue  as  knowledge,  vice  as  ignorance,’  and  insist  on 
the  necessity  of  learning  virtue.2  Even  the  avowed 
enemy  of  all  speculative  enquiry,  Aristo  of  Chios,  was 
on  this  point  at  one  with  the  rest  of  the  School.  All 
virtues  were  by  him  referred  to  wisdom,3  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  he  denied  the  claims  of  most  to  be  virtues 


However  closely  the  Stoics  cling  to 
that  all  virtue  is  based  on 
nolhing  else  but  know  ledge, 
with  knowledge,  or  with 


modo  se  habens,  and  the  re¬ 
marks.  p.  128,  1;  12!),  3. 

1  The  proof  of  this  will  be 
found  subsequently  in  the  Stoic 
definitions  of  various  virtues 


lidTwv.  It  is  not  opposed  to  these 

110,  to  distinguish  other  virtues 
besides  those  which  are 
and  in  arrifiu  ■  nor  for  Hecato 
(in  Diog.  vii.  90)  to  divide  vir- 


the  idea 
knowledge,  and  is  in  itself 
they  are  not  content 
placing  knowledge  above 


“^  Seep.  260,3.  • 

*  Pint.  Sto.  Ri  p,  7  i  Diog. 
vii.  161 ;  Galen,  vii.  2,  p.  595. 
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Gmu’.  practical  activity,  as  Plato  and  Aristotle  had  done. 

-  As  we  have  seen  already,  knowledge  with  them  was 

only  a  means  towards  rational  conduct,1  and  it  is 
expressly  mentioned,  as  a  deviation  from  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  School,  that  Herillus  of  Carthage,  Zeno’s 
pupil,  declared  knowledge  to  be  the  end  of  life, 
and  the  only  unconditional  good.2  Virtue  may,  it 
is  true,  bo  called  knowledge,  but  it  is,  at  the  same 
time,  essentially  health  and  strength  of  mind,  a 
right  state  of  the  soul  agreeing  with  its  proper  nature; 3 
and  it  is  required  of  man  that  lie  should  never 
cease  to  labour  and  contribute  towards  the  com¬ 
mon  good.4  Thus,  according  to  Stoic  principles, 
virtue  is  a  combination  of  theory  and  practice,  in 
which  action  is  invariably  based  on  intellectual 
knowledge,  but,  at  the  same  time,  knowledge  finds 
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ippus,  thought  that  it  consisted  in  knowledge  or 
wisdom,  understanding  by  wisdom  absolute  know¬ 
ledge,  tfcfe  knowing  all  things,  human  and  divine.1 
From  this  common  root,  a  multiplicity  of  virtues 
was  supposed  to  proceed,  which,  after  Plato’s  example, 
are  grouped  round  four  principal  virtues2 — intelli- 


vofxttra?  yox>v  b  ’A plffTwv,  jxtau 
tlvai  t?i>  iJ'VXfiS  5wapiv,  fj  \oyi£o- 
ixeda,  feat  t'/jv  a perV  ttjs  'I’VXOS 
€&ero  p.tav.  4trt<rT^fii)v  ayati&v  /cal 

consist  in*  a  right  view  of  grood 
and  evil  agrees  wiih  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Plutarch.  Perhaps 
Zeno  had  already  defined 
<S>f>6vf)<ris  as  ^frurr^/iTj  ayadcov  «ai 

1  Gonf.  p.  255,  1.  Cio.  De 
Off.  i.  43, 153  :  Princepsque  om¬ 
nium  virtutum  est  ilia  sapien- 

prudentiam  enini,  quam  Gneci 
pp6vn<jiv  dicunt,  aliam  quondam 

expetendarum  fugiendarumque 
scientia.  Ilia  autem  scientia, 
^ejuam  principetn  dixi,  rerum 
est  divinariim  atque  humana- 

linition  of  wisdom,  amplified 
by  the  words,  nosse  divina  et 

ioxmd^IHd.  Ca&»* EpS 

85,  5 ;  Pint.  Piac.  Procem.  2  ; 
8t*aho%i.  I,  1.  It  may  proba¬ 
bly  be  inferred  to  Chrysippu*  ; 
and  it  was  no  doubt  Ohrysip- 
pus  who  settled  the  distinction 
between  <ro<pia  and  <f>p6tnteist  in 
the  Stoic  school,  although 

distinguishing  them.  Explain- 


ing particular  virtues  as  spring, 
ing  from  the  essence  of  virtue, 
with  the  addition  of  a  differen¬ 
tial  quality,  he  needed  separate 
terms  to  'express  generic  and 
specific  virtue.  In  Zeno’s  de¬ 
finition  too,  as  later  writers 
would  have  it  (Pint.  Yir.  Mat. 
2),  to  (ppbvrims  was  given  the 
meaning  of  im<rr-b/xT). 

3  aperal  vpuTcu.  Day.  92 ; 
Stob.  ii.  104.  In  stating  that 
Posidonius  counted  four— 
Cleanthes,  Chrysippns,  and  An¬ 
tipater  more  than  tour— virtues, 
Diogenes  can  only  mean  that 

subdivisions,  whereas  Posi¬ 
donius  confined  himself  to  the 
four  main  heads  of  the  four 
cardinal  virtues.  Besides  this 

threefold,  division  is  also  met 

into  logical,  physical,  and 
ethical  virtues  In  other  words, 
the  whole  of  philosophy  and 
likewise  its  parts  are  brought 

but  it  is  not  stated  how  this 
threefold  division  is  to  har¬ 
monise  with  the  previous  four¬ 
fold  one.  A  two!  old  division, 
made  by  Pametius  and  referred 
to  by  Seneca  (Ep.  94,  46)- 
that  into  therorei  ioal  and  prac¬ 
tical  virtues — an  approxima¬ 
tion  to  the  ethics  of  the  Peri- 
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do.1  The  difference  of  one  virtue  from  another  is  not 
one  of  inward  quality,  but  depends  on  the  external 
condition  under  which  they  are  manifested;  it  only 
expresses  a  definite  relation  to  something  else,  or, 
in  the  language  of  Herbart,  an  accidental  aspect.2 
The  same  view  would  seem  to  be  implied  in  -the 
manner  in  which  Cleanthes  determines  the  relations 
of  the  principal  virtues  to  one  another.3  It  was, 
however,  opposed  by  Chrysippus.  The  assumption 
of  many  virtues,  he  believed,  rested  upon  an  inward 
difference  ; 4  each  definite  virtue,  as  also  each  definite 
fault,  becoming  what  it  does  by  a  peculiar  change 
in  the  character  of  the  soul  itself ; 5  in  short,  for 
a  particular  virtue  to  come  into  being,  it  is  not 
enough  that  the  constituent  element  of  all  virtue 
should  be  directed  towards  a  particular  object,  but 


la  opinion.  The  bad  man,  c 
lotting  aright ;  he  has  everj 
io  right  ^knowledge,  and  is  a! 
cruel,  and  ungrateful.1 

The  Stoics  delight  in  insi 
bion  of  the  wise  man,  and  c 
absolute  faultiness  of  the  foe 
paradoxical  assertions.2.  The 
because  he  only  uses  his  will 
only  is  beautiful,  because  only 
attractive  ;4  he  only  is  rich 
because  goods  of  the  soul  are 


riches  consisting  in  being  i 
Nay,  more,  he  is  absolutely  ri 


right  view  of  everything  has 
tellectual  treasury,6  and  he  wl 


of  everything  bears  to  ever 
owner.7  The  wise  only  know 
also  onlv  know  how  to  srovern 
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every  foolish  man  is  a  madman,  lie  being  a  madman 
who  has  no  knowledge  of  himself,  nor  of  what  most 
closely  affects  him.1 

This  assertion  is  all  the  more  trenchant  because 
the  Stoics  recognised  neither  virtue  nor  wisdom 
outside  their  own  system  or  one  closely  related 
to  it,  and  because  they  took  a  most  unfavourable 
view  of  the  moral  condition  of  tlieir  fellow-men. 
That  they  should  do  so  was  inevitable  from  their 
point  of  view.  A  system  which  sets  up  its  own 
moral  idea  against  current  notions  so  sharply  as 
that  of  the  Stoics  can  only  be  the  offspring  of 
a  thorough  disapproval  of  existing  circumstances, 
and  must,  on  the  other  hand,  contribute  thereto. 
According  to  the  Stoic  standard,  by  far  the  ma¬ 
jority,  indeed,  almost  the  whole  of  mankind,  belong 
to  the  class  of  the  foolish.  If  all  foolish  people  are 
equally  and  altogether  bad,  mankind  must  have 
seemed  to  them  to  be  a  sea  of  corruption  and  vice, 
from  which,  at,  best,  but  a  few  swimmers  emerge 
at  spots  widely  apart.2  Man  passes  his  life- such 
"had  already  been  the  complaint  of  Cleant.hes  3 — in 
wickedness.  Only  here  and  there  does  one,  in  the 

Pared.  4;  Tuse.  iU.S,  JO;  Dwq.  Pint.  KtcJltep.  31 ,  5. 

Vii.  124;  Stnb.  Eel.  ii.  124;  3  Sext.  Math.  ix.  00  in  the 

Ttmat.  Sat.  ii.  3,  43.  argument  quoted,  p.  Ufi,  !  : 

3  The  Peripatetic  Dioge-  Man  can  be  the  most,  perfect 

»«t  o voiua  Qyi  ive?wTW,\s  yt,  rbv  rrA6;<rr„„*PKal  ybp  ft 
0t>xl  j“’ "iretrtn!  <roi  boKt’!  tear'  ?<roi>  awe  irtpt yecoera  iperps,  oifi  «<! 
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evening  of  life,  after  many  wanderings,  attain  to 
virtue.  And  that  this  was  the  common  opinion  among 
the  successors  of  Cleanthes,  is  witnessed  by  their 
constant  complaints  of  the  depravity  of  the  foolish, 
and  of  the  rare  occurrence  of  a  wise  mail.1 

JTo  one  probably  has  expressed  this  opinion  more 
frequently  or  more  strongly  than  Seneca,  We  are 
wicked,  he  says  ;  we  have  been  wicked  ;  we  shall  be 
wicked.  Our  ancestors  complained  of  the  decline  of 
morals  ;  we  complain  of  their  decline  ;  and  posterity 
will  utter  the  very  same  complaint.  The  limits 
within  which  morality  oscillates  are  not  far  asunder  : 
the  modes  in  which  vice  shows  itself  change,  but  its 
power  remains  the  same.2  All  men  are  wicked  ;  and 
he  who  has  as  yet  done  nothing  wicked  is  at  least  in 
a  condition  to  do  it.  All  are  thankless,  avaricious, 
cowardly,  impious  ;  all  are  mad.3  We  have  all  done 
wrong — one  in  a  less,  the  other  in  a  greater  degree ; 
and  we  shall  all  do  wrong  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.4 
One  drives  the  other  into  folly,  and  the  foolish  are 
too  numerous  to  allow  the  individual  to  imprsve.3 


1  This  point  will  be  again  o>r  uySf*  &ia<p*p(tv  &\ Aor  SAAoO 
considered  in  the  next  chapter.  pai'*«r6at  i^otus  it  ay  7  as.  Ph'-- 
Compare  at  present  Sext.  Math,  lodem.  De  Mas.  (Vol.  Hen*,  i.), 
ix.  133,  who  says:  tlaiv  &pa  col.  11,  18:  The  Stoic  cannot 


No  doubt  the  age  in  which  Seneca  lived  i 
pie  occasion  for  such  effusions,  but  his  pi 
?  must  have  found  similar  occasions  in  th 
s.  Indeed,  all  the  principles  of  the  Stoic 
m  consistently  developed,  made  it  impos 
sider  the  great  majority  of  men  as  anythi 
n  a  mass  of  fools  and  sinners.  Prom  this 
verdict,  even  the  most  distinguished  nam 
excluded.  If  asked  for  examples  of  i 
Y  would  point  to  Socrates,  Diogenes,  Antis 
,  in  later  times,  to  Cato ; 3  but  not  onl; 
y  deny  philosophic  virtue,  as  Plato  had  d 
>  them,  to  the  greatest  statesmen  and  li< 
ly  times,  but  they  would  deny  to  them 
ry  kind  of  virtue.4  Even  the  adinissii 
eral  faults  belong  to  some  in  a  lower  dea-r 


which  he  has  newly  entered,  that  the  mind  does 
keep  pace  with  the  change,  and  only  becomes 
scions  of  it  by  subsequent  experience. 

In  this  picture  of  the  wise  man,  the  moral  i 
ism  of  the  Stoic  system  attained  its  zenith.  A 
tuous  will  appears  here  so  completely  sundered 
all  outward  conditions  of  life,  so  wholly  free  fro: 
the  trammels  of  natural  existence,  and  the  in 
dual  has  become  so  completely  the  organ  of  univ 
law,  that  it  may  be  asked,  What  right  has  sr 
being  to  call  himself  a  person  ?  How  can  sr 
being  be  imagined  as  a  man  living  among  fe 
men  ?  Nor  was  this  question  unknown  to  the  f 
themselves.  Unless  they  are  willing  to  allow 
their  theory  was  practically  impossible,  and 
ideal  scientifically  untenable,  how  could  they  ei 
the  necessity  of  showing  that  it  might  be  recor 
with  the  wants  of  human  life  and  the  conditic 
reality  ?  Let  the  attempt  be,  once  made,  how 
and  withal  they  would  be  forced  to  look  for 
means  of  adapting  it  to  those  very  feelings 
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opinions  towards  which  their  animosity  had  formerly 
been  so  great.  Nor  could  the  attempt  be  long  de¬ 
layed.  Daily  a  greater  value  was  attached  to  the 
practical  working  of  their  system,  and  to  its  agree¬ 
ment  with  general  opinion.  The  original  direction 
of  Stoic  morality  aimed  at  the  absolute  and  uncon¬ 
ditional  submission  of  the  individual  to  the  law  of 
the  universe,  yet,  in  developing  that  theory,  the 
rights  of  the  individual  asserted  themselves  unmis¬ 
takably.  Prom  this  confluence  of  opposite  currents 
arose  a  deviation  from  the  rigid  type  of  the  Stoic 
system,  some  varieties  of  which,  in  the  direction  of 
the  ordinary  view  of  life,  deserve  now  further  con¬ 
sideration. 


THE  STOICS. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  STOIC  THEORY  OE  MORALS  AS  MODIFIED  BY 
PRACTICAL  NEEDS. 

The  Stoic  theory  of  Ethics  is  entirely  rooted  in  the 
proposition,  that  only  virtue  is  a  good  and  only  vice 
an  evil.  This  proposition,  however,  frequently  brought 
the  Stoics  into  collision  with  current  views ;  nor  was 
it  without  its  difficulties  for  their  own  system.  In 
the  first  place,  virtue  is  made  to  depend  for  its 
existence  upon  certain  conditions,  and  to  lead  to 
certain  results,  from  which  it  is  inseparable.  These 
results,  we  have  already  seen,1  were  included  by  the 
Stoics  in  the  list  of  goods.  Moreover,  virtue  is  said 
to  be  the  only  good,  because  only  what  is  according 
To  nature  is  a  good,  and  rational  conduct  is  for 
man  the  only  thing  according  to  nature.  Hut  can 
this  be  so  absolutely  and  unconditionally  stated  ? 
According  to  the  Stoic  teaching  the  instinct  of  self- 
preservation  being  the  primary  impulse,  does  not 
this  instinct  manifestly  include  the  preservation  and 
advancement  of  outward  life?  The  Stoics,  there¬ 
fore,  could  not  help  including  physical  goods  and 
activities  among  things  according  to  nature — for  in- 
1  See  p.  230,  3. 
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Still,  there  remains  the  question,  How  can  this  be 
possible  ?  and  this  is  no  easy  one  to  answer.  The 
contemporary  opponents  of  the  Stoics  already  took 
exception  to  the  way  in  which  the  first  demands  of 
nature  were  by  them  excluded  from  the  aims  of  a 
life1  according  to  nature;  and  we,  too,  cannot  Sup¬ 
press  a  feeling  of  perplexity  at  being  told  that  all 
duties  aim  at  attaining  what  is  primarily  according 
to  nature,  but  that  what  is  according  to  nature 
must  not  be  looked  upon  as  the  aim  of  our  actions ; 2 
since  not  that  which  is  simply  according  to  nature, 
but  the  rational  choice  and  combination  of  what  is 
according  to  nature  constitutes  the  good.3  Even  if 
the  Stoics  pretend  to  dispose  of  this  difficulty,  they 


things  to  be  preferred  or  eschewed. 


Cannot,  at  least,  fail  to  see  that  whatever  contri-  Chat'. 
hutes  to  bodily  well-being  must  have  a  certain  posi-  . 
tive  value,  and  must  be  desirable  in  all  oases  in 
which  no  higher  good  suffers  in  consequence ;  and, 
conversely,  that  whatever  is  opposed  to  bodily  well¬ 
being,  when  higher  duties  are  not  involved,  must 
have  a  negative  value  (aira^la),  and,  consequently, 
deserve  to  be  avoided.1  Such  objects  and  actions 
they  would  not,  however,  allow  to  be  included  in  the 
class  of  goods  which  are  absolutely  valuable.2  It  was 
therefore  a  blending  of  Peripatetic  with  Stoic  teach¬ 
ing  when  HeriJlus,  the  fellow -student  of  Cleanthes, 
enumerated  bodily  and  outward  goods  as  secondary 
and  subsidiary  aims  besides  virtue.3 

Nor  were  the  Stoics  minded  to  follow  the  con-  (2)  Clam* 
temporary  philosopher,  Aristo  of  Chios  (who  in  this  ‘f/Jlf.'0'' 
point,  too,  endeavoured  to  place  their  School  on  the  firent. 
platform  of  the  Cynic  philosophy),  in  denying  any. 
difference  in  value  between  things  morally  indif¬ 
ferent4  and  in  making  the  highest  aim  in  life 
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consist  in  indifference  to  all  external  things.1  Virtue 
with  them  bears,  in  comparison  with  the  Cynic  virtue, 
a  more  positive  character,  that  of  an  energetic  will ; 
they,  therefore,  required  some  definite  relation  to  the 
outward  objects  and  conditions  of  this  activity  which 
should  regulate  the  choosing  or  rejecting — or, 'in 
other  words,  the  practical  decision.  Accordingly,  thev 
divided  things  indifferent  into  three  classes.  To  the 
first  class  belong  all  those  things  which,  from  a  moral 
or  absolute  point  of  view,  are  neither  good  nor  evil, 
hut  yet  which  have  a  certain  value ;  no  matter 
whether  this  value  belongs  to  them  properly,  because 
they  are  in  harmony  with  human  nature,  or  whether 
it  belongs  to  them  improperly,  because  they  are 
means  for  advancing  moral  and  natural  life,  or 
whether  it  belongs  to  them  on  both  grounds.  The 
second  class  includes  everything  which,  either  by  it¬ 
self  or  in  its  relation  to  higher  aims,  is  opposed  to 
nature  and  harmful.  The  third,  things  which,  even 


11 ;  IS,  50  ;  iv.  16,  43  ;  i 
v.  25,  73 ;  Acad,  ii,  42 
OSnc.Fragm.  Hortens,  (in 
Prasfract./;  Diog.  vii.  ]  60 
Math.  xi.  64  Vie.  \ 
places  Aristo  together 

1  Diog.  1.  c. :  tc'Aos 
•Inu  t!  i5, a g.ipm  rx<w. 

"Tbs  rh  p«Ta( i,  apcri/s  /cal 


with 


jUrjSi  ift'Tiyovi'  4v  out o?s  vapaXXa- 
yfyv  avoXetvoyra  oA\’  eiriffjjs  ewl 
vdvrwv  <sx°vTa.  Cic.  Acad.  1.  c. : 

his  rebus  (the  morally  adiu- 
phora)  neutram  in  partem 
moveri ;  qua;  a hcupopia  ab  ipso 
dicitur.  Cbrysip^us,  in  PM. 
C.  Not.  27,  2 :  Indifference  to 
that  which  is  neither  good  nor 
bad  presupposes  the  Idea  of  the 
good,  and  yet,  according  to 
Aristo,  the  good  only  consists 

in  that  state  of  indifference. 

Utah.  i.  020;  Clem.  Strom,  ii. 
4 Hi,  c.  See  Cic.  Fin.  iv.  25. 
68,  foT  Chrysippus’  attack  on 
this  aSiapopia. 


things  to  be  preferred  or  eschewed. 

hi  this  conditional  sense,  have  neither  positive  nor 
negative  value.  The  first  class  bears  the  name  of 
things  preferential  (-rrpoVypbov),  or  things  desirable; 
the  second  is  the  class  of  things  to  be  eschewed 
(airoirporpijxivov)-,  the  third  is  the  (^ass  of  things 
intermediate.1  The  last  is  called,  in  the  strict  sense, 
indifferent,  alia$opov.%  It  includes  not  only  what 
is  really  indifferent,  but  whatever  has  such  a  slight 
negative  or  positive  value  that  it  neither  enkindles 
desire  nor  aversion.  Hence  the  terms  ■wpo'pypevov 
and  uTroirpopypevov  are  defined  to  mean  respectively 
that  which  has  an  appreciable  positive  or  negative 
value.3  Under  things  preferential,  the  Stoics  in¬ 
clude  partly  mental  qualities  and  conditions,  such  as 
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and  forbidden  gains1 — not  only  Pantetius  giving 
expression  to  much  that  falls  short  of  Stoic  severity 2 
— but  ev«n  Chrysippus  avows  that  in  Iris  opinion  it  is 
silly  not  to  desire  health,  wealth,  and  freedom  from 
pain,3  and  thct  a  statesman  may  treat  honour  and 
wealth  as  real  goods ; 4  adding  that  the  whole  Stoic 
School  agrees  with  him  in  thinking  it  no  disparage¬ 
ment  for  a.  wise  man  to  follow  a  profession  which  lies 
under  a  stigma  in  the  common  opinion  of  Greece.5 
He  did  not  even  hesitate  to  assert  that  it  is  better 
to  live  irrationally  than  not  to  live  at  all.6  It  is 


PERFECT  AND  INTERMEDIATE  DUTIES. 

impossible  to  conceal  the  fact  that,  in  attempting  to 
adapt  their  system  to  general  opinion  and  to  the 
conditions  of  practical  life,  the  Stoics  weijp  driven 
to  make  admissions  strongly  at  variance  with  their 
previous  theories.  It  may  hence  be  -gathered  with 
certainty  that,  in  laying  down  those  theories,  they 
had  overstrained  a  point. 

By  means  of  this  doctrine  of  things  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred  and  things  to  be  eschewed,  a  further  addition 
was  made  to  the  conception  of  duty.  Under  duty, 
or  what  is  proper,1  we  have  already  seen,  the  Stoics 
understand  rational  action  in  general,  which  becomes 
good  conduct,  or  KaropOm^a^  by  being  done  with  a 
right  intention.2  The  conception  of  duty,  therefore, 
contains  in  itself  the  conception  of  virtuous  conduct, 
and  is  used  primarily  to  express  wliat  is  good  or 
rational.  Duty  thus  appears  to  have  a  twofold 
meaning,  in  consequence  of  the  twofold  characters 
of  things  desirable  and  things  good.  If  the  good 
were  the  only  permitted  object  of  desire,  there  would, 
of  course,  be  but  one  dutyr — that  of  realising  the 
good;  and  the  various  actions  which  contribute  to 
this  result  would  only  be  distinguished  by  their 
being  employed  on  a  different  material,  but  not  in 
respect  of  their  moral  value.  But  if,  besides  what 
is  absolutely  good,  there  are  things  relatively  good, 
things  not  to  be  desired  absolutely,  but  only  in  cases 
m  wlllctl  they  may  be  pursued  without  detriment  to 
the  absolute  good  or  virtue— if,  moreover,  besides 

WuS"'’  a”  c*pression  introduced^  265°’  aC°°'ding  t0 
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vice,  as  the  absolute  evil,  tliere  are  also  relative  evils, 
which  we  have  reason  to  avoid  in  the  same  cases — 
the  extent  of  our  duties  is  increased  likewise;  a 
number  of  conditional  duties  are  placed  by  the  side 
of  duties  un<»onclitional,  differing  from  the  latter  in 
that  they  aim  at  pursuing  things  to  be  preferred, 
and  avoiding  things  to  be  eschewed.  From  this 
platform,  all  that  accords  with  nature  is  regarded  as 
proper,  or  a  duty  in  the  more  extended  sense  of  the 
term ;  and  the  conception  of  propriety  is  extended 
to  include  plants  and  animals.1  Proper  and  dutiful 
actions  are  then  divided  into  those  which  are  always 
such  and  those  which  are  only  such  under  peculiar 
circumstances — the  former  being  called  perfect ,  the 
latter  intermediate  duties;2  and  it  is  stated,  as  a 


perfect  and  intermediate  duties. 


peculiarity  of  the  latter,  that,  owing  to  circum¬ 
stances  a  course  of  conduct  may  become  a  duty 
which  would  not  have  been  a  duty  without  those 
peculiar  circumstances.1  In  the  wider  sense  of  the 
term,  every  action  is  proper  or  in  accordance  with 
duty  which  consists  in  the  choice  of  a  thing  to  be 
preferred  {irpo^ypivov)  and  in  avoiding  a  thing  to  be 
eschewed.  On  the  other  hand,  a  perfect  duty  is  only 
fulfilled  by  virtuous  action.  A  virtuous  life  and  a 
wish  to  do  good  constitute  the  only  perfect  duty.2 
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Some  confusion  is  introduced  into  this  teaching 
by  the  fact  that  in  setting  up  tlie  standard  for  dis¬ 
tinguishing  perfect  from  imperfect  duties,  the  Stoics 
sometimes  look  at  the  real,  sometimes  at  the  per¬ 
sonal  value,  of  actions,  without  keeping  these  two 
aspects  distinct.  They  therefore  use  the  terms  per¬ 
fect  and  imperfect  sometimes  to  express  the  difference 
between  conditional  and  unconditional  duties;  at 
other  times,  to  express  that  between  morality  and 
law.1  Bar  worse  than  the  formal  defect  is  the  group¬ 
ing  in  this  division  under  the  conception  of  duty 
things  of  the  most  varied  moral  character.  If  once 
things  which  have  only  a  conditional  value  are  ad¬ 
mitted  within  the  circle  of  duties,  what  is  there  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  being  defended,  in  the  practical  application 
of  the  Stoic  teaching,  on  grounds  altogether  repug¬ 
nant  to  the  legitimate  consequences  of  the  Stoic 
principles  ? 

In  accordance  with  these  admissions,  the  Stoic 
system  sought  in  another  respect  to  meet  facts  and 
practical  wants  by  abating  somewhat  fi;om  the  aus¬ 
terity  of  its  demands.  Consistently  carried  out, 
those  demands  require  the  unconditional  extirpation 
of  the  whole  sensuous  nature,  such  as  was  originally 
expressed  by  the  demand  for  apathy.  But  just  as 
the  stricter  Stoic  theory  of  the  good  was  modified 
by  the  admission  of  trporf/fj.eva,  so  this  demand 
was  modified  in  two  ways ;  the  first  elements  of 
the  forbidden  emotions  were  allowed  under  other 
names;  and  whilst  emotions  were  still  forbidden, 
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feelings*are  not  emotions,  still  it  made  the  boundary- 
line  between  emotions  and  feelings  so  uncertain  that 
in  practice  the  sharply-defined  contrast  between  the 
wise  and  the  foolish  threatened  w'ellnigh  to  disap¬ 
pear  altogether. 

This  danger  appears  more  imminent  when  we 
observe  the  perplexity  in  which  the  Stoics  were  placed 
when  asked  to  point  out  the  wise  man  in  experience. 
For  not  only  do  opponents  assert  that,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  own  confession,  no  one,  or  as  goody 
as  no  one,  can  be  found  in  actual  history  who  alto¬ 
gether  deserves  that  high  title,1  but  even  their  own 
admissions  agree  therewith.2  They  describe  even 
fc'o'crates,  Diogenes,  and  Antisthenes  as  not  completely 
virtuous,  but  only  as  travellers  towards  virtue.3  It  was 
of  little  avail  to  point  to  Hercules  or  Ulysses,4  or, 


exercise  was  wanting  in  the  case  of  the  first  men, 
their  condition  can  only  have  been  a  state  of  un 
scions  ignorance,  and  not  one  of  perfection.2  1 
reality,  there  are  no  wise  men,  the  division  of 
into  wise  and  foolish  falls  at  once  to  the  ground 
mankind  belong  to  the  class  of  fools  ;  the  concej 
of  the  wise  man  is  an  unreal  fancy.  It  becomes,  1 
difficult  to  maintain  the  assertion  that  all  fools 
equally  foolish,  and  all  the  wise  are  equally  wise 
instead  of  producing  real  wisdom,  philosophy 
only  produce  progress  towards  wisdom,  it  can  hi 
he  expected  to  take  such  a  modest  estimate  c 
own  success  as  to  allow  that  there  is  no  real  dig 
tion  between  a  zealous  student  and  a  bigoted  des 
of  its  doctrines. 


It  was  therefore  natural  that  the  Stoics,  noti 
standing  their  own  maxims,  found  themselves 
pelled  to  recognise  differences  among  the  bad 
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diffcrcncca  umong  tlie  good.  In  reference  to  their 
system  these  differences  were,  indeed,  made  to  de¬ 
pend  in,  the  case  of  the  bad  upon  the  greater  or 
less  diH'icnlty  of  healing  the  moral  defects,  or,  in  the 
case  of  the  g«ocl,  upon  qualities  morally  indifferent.1 
It  was  also  natural  that  they  should  so  nearly  iden¬ 
tify  the  state  of  Trpo/coirr) — or  progress  towards  wis¬ 
dom,  the  only  really  existing  state — with  wisdom  that 
it  could  hardly  be  distinguished  therefrom.  If  there 
is  a  stage  of  progress  at  which  a  man  is  free  from 
all  emotions,  discharges  all  his  duties,  knows  all  that 
is  necessary,  and  is  even  secure  against  the  .danger  of, 
relapse,2  such  a  stage  cannot  be  distinguished  from 
wisdom,  either  by  its  want  of  experience  or  by  the 


1  Stob.  Eel.  ii  23G  :  iW  8* 
ovtwv  tuiv  afxapr^fj.d’Toiv  ilpainvas 
4v  avrols  S.aipop&i,  nadoaov  ra  /aiu 
avroiv  curb  CKAripds  Kal  Svcrtarov 
S;a8i<roa>s  ylyperat,  to  5’  of).  (See 
p.  251,  2,  for  the  difference 
between  emotion  and  disease  of 
the  soul.)  Kal  rap  mrovSaiup  ye 
&W01A1  SAAaw  irpoTpemixocTtpovs 
yiypftrdai  Kal  Trio'TiKOJTepoys  cri  Si 
f.al  ayx^ovffripovs,  Kara  to.  jxiea 
to  iuTrf_pi\au.0avbptict  rap  iund- 
trewp  ffvfi0aipovcrdiip,  i.e.,  virtuous 
men  are  not  all  equally  secure. 
These  differences  of  degree  do 
not,  however,  apply  to  wisdom 
(nor  on  the  01  her  hand  to  folly), 
w]fich  admits  of  no  increase, 
but  only  to  such  properties  as 
are  inclucled  in  the  whole  moral 
state,  but  are  not  themselves 
of  moral  nature.  See  do.  Fin. 
iv.  20,  56,  and  p.  275,  1. 

2  Stnb.  Se.rm.  7,  21  :  8  8’  err’ 
&Kpop,  tprjtrl  [Xpwimros]  irpOKon- 


tihv  airapTct  irdprtos  airoB'iBaxn  rof 
KafiriKOpra  Kal  oiiSip  TrapaAebrei  • 
TOP  Si  T OVT OV  0'lOP  oSk  (U  ItW 
<p7)alp  evSal/uopa  aAA’  ivtylyptaOat 
avrtp  rr/p  fvSaifxoviap  Srap  al  fiieai 
7Tpa|eis  avrai  TrpofTXdfSaxn  rb  0f- 
fjaiop  Kal  eKTiKOf  Kal  tSlay  TnjpV 

npa  xdQaxnv.  Chrysippns  was 
probably  the  author  of  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  progressers  into  three 
classes,  which  is  discussed  by 
Sen.  Ep.  75,  8.  Of  those  who 
have  reached  the  highest  stage 
it  is  said,  omnes  jam  affectus 
et  vitia  posuerunt,  quae  erant 
complectenda  didicerunt,  sed 
illis  adhuc  inexperta  fiducia 
est.  Bonnm  suum  nondum  in 
usu  habent.  J am  tamen  in  ilia 
quas  fugerunt  recidere  non  pos- 
sunt,  jam  ibi  sunt  unde  non  est 
retro  lapsus,  sed  hoc  illis  de  se 
nondum  liquet  et  .  .  .  scire  se 
netciunt. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


APPLIED  MORAL  SCIENCE. 


All  that  has  hitherto  been  stated  has  regard  to  the 
general- principles  only  of  the  Stoics  touching  the 
end  and  the  conditions  of  moral  action.  Whether 
the  mere  exposition  of  principles  be  enough,  or 
whether  the  practical  application  of  these  principles 
to  the  special  relations  of  life,  does  not  also  form  part 
of  moral  science — is  a  question  as  to  which  the  Stoic 
School  was  not  originally  unanimous.  Aristo,  a 
Cynic  on  this  as  on  other  points,  was  of  opinion  that 
this  whole  branch  of  moral  science  is  useless  and 
unnecessary ;  the  philosopher  must  confine  himself 
exclusively  to  things  which  have  a  practical  value,  the 
fundamental  ground  of  morality.1  Within  the  Stoic 
School,  however,  this  view  did  not  gain  mnch 


1  Further  particulars  have 
been  already  given,  p.  61. 
Seneca  (Ep.  95,  1)  calls  the 
subject  of  applied  ethics,  which 
Aristo  rejected,  paric.ner.ice,  or 
pars  prasceptiva.  Sextus  speaks 
of  two  Terror — a  TrapateeTitcus  and 
a  WffitTircrir.  Both  terms,  how- 
srer,  appear  to  denote  the  same 
•  thing;  for  is  defined 

by  Muson.  in  Stob.  Floril.  117, 


va  51  a>4>c'Ai pa  &v0f»iwoit.  wro- 


donius  (in 
See  p.  223,  i 


Ep.  95,  65). 
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precepts  for  particular  cases,  since  only  these  have 
any  practical  value. 

In  this  extension  of  the  moral  theory,  besides  the 
desire  for  scientific  completeness,  the  endeavour  may 
also  be  observed  to  subordinate  all  sides  of  human 
activity  to  moral  considerations.  In  the  virtuous 
man,  as  the  Stoics  held,  everything  becomes  virtue  ; 1 
and  hence  everything  is  included  in  moral  philo¬ 
sophy.  Thereby,  without  doubt,  the  Stoic  School 
contributed  in  no  small  degree  towards  settling  and 
defining  moral  ideas,  not  only  for  its  immediate  con¬ 
temporaries,  but  also  for  all  subsequent  times.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  more  the  teaching  of  the  School  entered 
into  the  details  of  every-day  life,  the  more  impossible 
it  became  to  prevent  practical  considerations  from 
overriding  the  natural  severity  of  Stoic  principles, 
or  to  keep  the  strictness  of  scientific  procedure  from 
yielding  to  considerations  of  experience. 

The  order  and  division  which  the  Stoics  adopted 
for  discussing  details  in  the  hortatory  part  of  moral 
science  are  not  known  to  us ;  nor,  indeed,  is  it  known 
whether  that  order  was  uniform  in  all  cases.2  It 


2  The  treatise  of  Panstius — 
«  learn  from  Vic.  Off.  i.  3,  9  ; 

subject  first  from  the  platform 
of  duty,  and  then  from  that  of 
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will  be  most  convenient  for  the  purpose  of  our  pre-  Chap. 
sent  description  to  distinguish,  in  the  first  place, 
those  points  which  refer  to  the  moral  activity  of  the 
individual  as  such,  and  afterwards  to  go  on  to  those 
which  relate  to  social  life.  Subsequently,  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  Stoics  on  the  relation  of  man  to  the  course 
of  the  world  and  to  necessity  will  engage  our  atten- 

It  was  in  keeping  with  the  whole  tone  of  the  a.  Thr  in- 
Stoic  system  to  devote,  in  ethics,  more  attention  to 
the  conduct  and  duties  of  the  individual  than  had  fortanee 
been  done  by  previous  philosophy.  Not  that  pre- 
vious  philosophers  had  altogether  ignored  this  side,  dividual. 
Indeed,  Aristotle,  in  his  investigations  into  indivi¬ 
dual  virtue,  had  been  led  to  enquire  carefully  into 
individual  morality.  Still,  with  Aristotle,  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  classic  antiquity  on  the  border-land  of 
which  he  stands  was  sufficiently  strong  to  throw  the 
individual  into  the  background  as  compared  with 
the  community,  and  to  subordinate  ethics  to  politics. 

In  the  post  Aristotelian  philosophy,  this  relation  was 
exactly  reversed.  With  the  decline  of  public  life  *n  • 
Greece,  intellectual  interest  in  the  state  declined 
also ;  and,  in  equal  degree,  the  personality  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  and  circumstances  of  private  life  came  into 
prominence.  This  feature  may  be  already  noticed 
in  some  of  the  older  Schools,  for  instance,  in  thd' 
Academy  and  Peripatetic  School.  The  Peripatetic, 
in  particular,  had,  in  the  time  of  its  first  adhe¬ 
rents,  travelled  far  on  the  road  which  the  founder 
had  struck  out.  Among  the  Stoics,  the  same 
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feature  was  required  by  the  whole  spirit  of  their 
system.  If  happiness  depends  upon  man’s  internal 
state  an5  nothing  external  has  power  to  affect  it, 
the  science  which  professes  to  lead  man  to  hap¬ 
piness  must  primarily  busy  itself  with  man’s  moral 
nature.  It  can  only  consider  human  society  in  as 
far  as  action  for  society  forms  part  of  the  moral  duty 
of  the  individual.  Hence,  in  the  Stoic  philosophy, 
researches  into  the  duties  of  the  individual  occupy 
a  large  space,  and  there  is  a  corresponding  subordi¬ 
nation  of  politics.  These  duties  form  the  subject  of 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  applied  moral  science 
of  the  Stoics;  and  it  has  been  already  set  forth1  how 
minutely  they  entered  in  that  study  into  possible 
details.  At  the  same  time,  the  scientific  harvest 
resulting  from  these  researches  is  by  no  means  in 
proportion  to  their  extent. 

Confining  our  attention  to  the  two  first  books  of 
Cicero's  work,  De  Officiis,  to  form  some  idea  of  the  trea¬ 
tise  of  Panastius  on  duties,  we  find,  after  a  few  introduc¬ 
tory  remarks,  morality  as  such  (honestum)  described, 
according  to  the  scheme  of  the  four  cardinal  virtues 
(i.  5-42).  In  discussing  the  first  of  these,  intelligence, 
love  of  research  is  recommended,  and  useless  subtlety 
is  deprecated.  J ustice  and  inj  ustice  are  next  discussed , 


rn  from  wheth 


the  question  of  shaving ;  s 
Alex.  Aphr.  Top.  26,  quo 
in  illustration  of  the  useless 
quiries  of  the  Stoics,  iy 
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in  all  their  various  forms,  due  regard  being  had  to  the 
cases  of  ordinary  occurrence  in  life.  Liberality,  kind¬ 
ness,  and  benevolence  are  treated  as  subdivisions  of 
justice  ;  and  this  leads  to  a  consideration  of  human 
society  in  all  its  various  forms  (c.  16-18,  GO).  Turn¬ 
ing' next  to  bravery  (18,  61),  the  philosopher  draws 
attention  to  the  fact  that  bravery  is  inseparably  con¬ 
nected  with  justice.  He  then  describes  it  partly  as  it 
appears  in  the  forms  of  magnanimity  and  endurance, 
regardless  of  external  circumstances,  partly  in  the 
form  of  energetic  courage  ;  and,  in  so  doing,  he  dis¬ 
cusses  various  questions  which  suggest  themselves, 
such  as  the  nature  of  true  and  false  courage,  mili¬ 
tary  and  civil  courage,  and  the  exclusion  of  anger 
from  valour.  Lastly,  the  object  of  the  fourth  chief 
virtue  (c.  27)  is  described,  in  general  terms,  as  what 
is  proper  (decorum,  TrpsVor),  and  the  corresponding 
state  as  propriety,  both  in  controlling  the  impulses 
of  the  senses,  in  jest  and  play,  and  in  the  whole  per¬ 
sonal  bearing.  The  peculiar  demands  made  by  in¬ 
dividual  nature,  by  time  of  life,  by  civil  position,  are 
discussed.  Even  outward  proprieties — of  speech  an# 
conversation,  of  domestic  arrangement,  tact  in  be¬ 
haviour,1  honourable  and  dishonourable  modes  of 
life — do  not  escape  attention.2 

In  the  second  book  of  his  work,  Cicero  considers 
the  relation  of  interest  to  duty  ;  and  having  proved. 

1  strata,  tiiKatpla,  talis  ordo  *  i.  43.  We  omit  Cicero’s 
actioaum  ut  in  vita  omnia  sint  treads®,  this  section  not  being 
ajita  inter  so  et  convenientia.  found  in  Psnatius. 
i.  40,  142  j  144. 


cantageous  is  brought  on  us  by  other  men.  he  tur 
to  the  means  by  which  we  may  gain  the  support 
others,  and  by  which  affection,  trust,  and  admirati 
may  be  secured.  He  reviews  various  hinds  of  si 
vices  for  individuals  and  the  state,  and  embrac 
the  opportunity  to  give  expression  to  his  abh< 
rence  of  despotism  and  republican  servility  to  t 
people.  The  principles  on  which  this  review  is  cc 
ducted  are  such  that  objection  can  rarely  be  tab 
to  them  from  the  platform  of  modern  morality,  "i 
the  Stoic  bias  is  unmistakeably  present  in  the  cc 
ception  and  support  of  the  rules  of  life,  and  par 
cularly  in  the  definitions  of  various  virtues  ;  few 
the  moral  judgments,  however,  are  other  than  mi£ 
have  been  expressed  from  the  platform  of  the  P 
tonic  and  Aristotelian  ethics.2  The  same  rema 
holds  good  of  some  other  recorded  points  by  mea 
of  which  the  Stoics  gave  a  further  expansion  to  th 
picture  of  the  wise  man.3  Revolting  as  their  ten 
at  times  appear,  there  is  yet  little  in  their  applii 
*ion  that  deviated  from  the  moral  ideas  crenera 
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(e)  Cyn i-  ' 
theoretical 


the  Stoics,  and,  in  particular,  by  Chrysippus,  in  their 
treatment  of  the  relation  of  the  sexes  to  each  other ; 
nor  can  it  be  denied  that  some  of  their  language  on 
this  subject  sounds  exceedingly  offensive.  The  Cynic 
assertion,  that  anything  which  is  in  itself  allowed 
may  be  mentioned  plainly  and  without  a  periphrasis, 
is  also  attributed  to  the  Stoics.1  By  his  proposals  for 
the  dress  of  women,  Zeno  offended  against  propriety 
and  modesty,2  and  both  he  and  Chrysippus  advocated 
community  of  wives  i-n  their  state  of  wise  men.3  It 
is,  moreover,  asserted  that  the  Stoics  raised  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  prevalent  profligacy  and  the  trade  in 
.unchastity,4  nor  to  the  still  worse  vice  of  unnatural 
crime.5  Marriage  among  the  nearest  relatives  was 
held  to  be  consonant  to'  nature  by  the  leaders 
of  the  School;6  and  the  atrocious  shamelessness  of 
Diogenes  found  supporters  in  Chrysippus,’  perhaps, 

It  would,  however,  be  doing  the  Stoics  a  great 
injustice  to  take  these  statements  for  more  than 
theoretical  conclusions  drawn  from  the  principles 


(Cic.  Tusc.  r.  45,  108),  in- 
tending  to  prove  that  no  nni- 
formity  of  practice  prevailed. 

the  limitation:  Cynici  aut  si 
qui  fuerunt  Stoici  pane  Cy- 
uipi. 

_  !  Blog.  vii.  33  :  Arttjri  Si 

rjj  aiiTTj  kS\ (lift  xpijffQai  xal  SvSpas 

a.«$M)&rS  l^rlatterTet^is 

only  conditional,  and  allowed 


fsfrm: 


8  Sext.  Pyrrh.  i.  166*  iii. 
205;  246;  Math.  xi.  191 ;  Pint. 
Sto.  Hep.  22;  Clement.  Horn. 


the  ixdifidual. 


to  which  they  were  pledged.  The  moral  character 
of  Zeno,  Cleanthes,  and  Chrysippus  is  quite  above 
suspicion.  It  *5eems,  therefore,  strange  Shat  they 
should  have  felt  themselves  compelled  to  admit  in 
theory  what  strikes  the  natural  feeling  with  horror. 
It  cannot,  however,  be  unconditionally  accepted  that 
the  statements  laid  to  their  charge  as  they  used  them 
imply  all  that  historians  find  in  them.  Far  from  it:  of 
some  of  their  statements  it  may  be  said  not  only  that 
they  do  not  justify  conduct  recognised  to  be  immoral, 
but  that  they  are  directed  against  actions  customarily 
allowed,  the  argument  being,  that  between  such 
actions  and  actions  admittedly  immoral  there  is  no 
real  difference.  This  remark  applies,  in  particular, 
to  Zeno's  language  on  unnatural  vice.1  It  was  not, 
therefore,  in  opposition  to  the  older  Stoics,  or  a 
denial  of  their  maxim  that  love  is  permitted  to  a 
wise  man,2  for  the  younger  Stoics  to  condemn  most 
explicitly  any'and  every  form  of  unchastity,  and,  in 
particular,  the  worst  form  of  all,  unnatural  vice* 
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In  tlie  same  way,  the  language  permitting  marriage 
between  those  nearest  of  kin,  when  examined,  is 
very  much  milder  than  it  seems.1  And  Zeno’s  pro¬ 
position  for  a  community  of  wives  may  be  fairly  laid 
to  the  charge  St  Plato,  and  excused  by  all  the  chari¬ 
table  excuses  of  which  Plato  is  allowed  the  benefit.2 

Taking  the  most  unprejudiced  view  of  the  Stoic 
propositions,  there  are  enough  of  them  to  arouse  ex¬ 
treme  dislike,  even  if  they  could,  without  difficulty, 
be  deduced  from  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
system.  A  moral  theory  which  draws  such  a  sharp 
distinction  between  what  is  without  and  what  is 
within,  that  it  regards  the  latter  as  alone  essential, 
the  former  as  altogether  indifferent,  which  attaches 
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no  value  to  anything  except  virtuous  intention,  and 
places  the  highest  value  in  being  independent  of 
everything — such  a  moral  theory  must  of*  necessity 
prove  wanting,  whenever  the  business  of  morality 
consists  in  using  the  senses  as  instruments  for  ex¬ 
pressing  the  mind,  and  in  raising  natural  impulses 
to  the  sphere  of  free  will.  If  its  prominent,  features 
allow  less  to  the  senses  than  naturally  belongs  to 
them,  there  is  a  danger  that,  in  particular  cases  in 
which  intentions  are  not  so  obvious,  the  moral  im¬ 
portance  of  actions  will  often  be  ignored,  and  such 
actions  treated  as  indifferent. 

The  same  observation  will  have  to  be  made  with 
regard  to  the  positions  which  the  Stoics  hud  down 
ill  reference  to  social  relations.  Not  that  it  was 
their  intention  to  detach  man  from  hjs  natural  rela¬ 
tion  to  other  men.  On  the  contrary,  they  hold  that 
the  further  man  carries  the  work  ot  moral  improve¬ 
ment  in  himself,  the  stronger  he  will  feel  drawn  to 
society.  But  by  the  introduction  of  the  idea  of  society, 
opposite  tendencies  arise  in  their  ethics — one  towards 
individual  independence,  the  other  in  the  direction 
of  a  well-ordered  social  life.  The  former  tendency 
is  the  earlier  one,  and  continues  to  predominate 
throughout ;  still,  the  latter  was  not  surreptitiously 
introduced — nay,  more,  it  was  the  logical  result  of 
the  Stoic  principles,  and  to  the  eye  of  an  Epicurean 
must  have  seemed  a  distinctive  feature,  of  Stoicism. 
In  attributing  absolute  value  only  to  rational  thought 
and  will,  Stoicism  had  declared  man  to  be  indepen¬ 
dent,  of  anything’  external,  and,  consequently,,  of 


;he  individual  also  involves  the  recognition  of 
community,  and  brings  with  it  the  requirement 
everyone  must  subordinate  his  own  wishes  to 
wishes  and  needs  of  others.  Rational  conduct 
thought  can  only  then  exist  when  the  conduct  of 
individual  is  in  harmony  with  general  law.  Ger 
law  is  the  same  for  all  rational  beings.  All  rati 
beings  must  therefore  aim  at  the  same  end, 
recognise  themselves  subject  to  the  same  law. 
must  feel  themselves  portions  of  one  connected  w) 
Man  must  not  live  for  himself,  but  for  society. 

This  connection  between  the  individual  and  soc 
is  clearly  set  forth  by  the  Stoics.  The  desire 


society,  they  hold,  is  immediately  involved  in  rea 
By  the  aid  of  reason,  man  feels  himself  a  part  < 
whole,  and,  consequently,  is  bound  to  subordi: 
his  private  interests  to  the  interests  of  the  wh 
As  like  always  attracts  like,  this  remark  li 
true  of  everything  endowed  with  reason,  since 
rational  soul  is  in  all  cases  identical.  From  the 


combination  of  individuals  and  their  mutual  sup¬ 
port  rests  all  their  power  over  nature.  A  single  man 
by  himsSlf  would  be  the  most  helpless  of  crea- 

The  consciousness  of  this  connection  between  all 
rational  beings  finds  ample  expression  in  Marcus 
Aurelius,  the  last  of  the  Stoics.  The  possession  of 
reason  is,  with  him,  love  of  society  (vi.  14 ;  x.  2). 
Rational  beings  can  only  be  treated  on  a  social 
footing  (k.oivoivlk&s)  (vi.  23),  and  can  only  feel 
happy  themselves  when  working  for  the  community 
(viii.  7) ;  for  all  rational  beings  are  related  to  one 
another  (iii.  4),  all  form  one  social  unit  (ttoXitikop 
avo-Tripa),  of  which  each  individual  is  an  integral 
part  (crvfiTrKrjpwTucos)  (ix.  23)  ;  one  body,  of  which 
every  individual  is  an  organic  member  ( p,i\os )  (ii.  1 ; 
vii.  13).  Hence  the  social  instinct  is  a  primary 
instinct  in  man  (vii.  55),  every  manifestation  of 
which  contributes,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
the  good  of  the  whole  (ix.  23).  Our  fellow-men 
ought  to  be  loved  from  the  heart.  They  ought  to 
be  benefited,  not  for  the  sake  of  outward  decency, 
but  because  the  benefactor  is  penetrated  with  the 
joy  of  benevolence,  and  thereby  benefits  himself.2 
Whatever  hinders  union  with  others  has  a  tendency 
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to  separate  the  members  from  the  body,  from  which 
all  derive  their  life  (viii.  3d)  ;  and  he.  who  estranges  X1:- 
himself  from  one  of  his  fellow-men  voluntary v  severs 
himself  from  the  stock  of  mankind  (si.  8).  Ve.  shall 
presently  see  that  the  language  used*by  the  philo¬ 
sophic  emperor  is  quite  in  harmony  with  the  Stoic 
principles. 

In  relation  to  our  fellow-men,  two  fundamental  (2).rr.v;,v 
points  are  insisted  on  by  the  Stoics — the  duty  of  "fj,.,.,, 
justice  and  the  duty  of  mercy.  Cicero,  without 
doubt  following  Pansetius,1  describes  these  two 
virtues  as  the  bonds  which  keep  human  society 
together,2  and,  consequently,  gives  to  each  an 
elaborate  treatment.3  In  expanding  these  duties,  the 
Stoics  were  led  by  the  fundamental  principles  of  their 
system  to  most  distracting  consequences.  On  the 
one  hand,  they  required  from  their  wise  men  that 
strict  justice  which  knows  no  pity  and  can  make  no 
allowances ; 4  hence  their  ethical  system  had  about 
it  an  air  of  austerity,  and  au  appearance  of  severity 
and  cruelty.  On  the  other  hand,  their  principle  of 
the  natural  connection  of  all  mankind  imposed  0*1 
them  the  practice,  of  the  most  extended  and  unre¬ 
served  charity,  of  beneficence,  gentleness,  meekness, 
of  an  unlimited  benevolence,  and  a  readiness  to  for- 
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he  can  be  without  friends.  But  the  question  is  not 
whether  he  can  be,  but  whether  he  can  be  without 
loss  of  happiness.  If  the  question  so  put  is  answered 
in  the  negative,  it  follows  that,  the  wise  man  is  not 
altogether  self-sufficing;  if  in  the  affirmative — and 
a  wise  man,  as  Seneca  affirms,  will  bear  the  loss  of 
a  friend  with  calmness,  because  he  comforts  himself 
with  the  thought  that  he  can  have  another  at  any 
moment — then  friendship  is  not  worth  much.  More¬ 
over,  if  a  wise  man  can  help  another  by  communi¬ 
cating  to  him  information  and  method,  since  no 
wise  man  is  omniscient.1  is  not  a  wise  man,  if  not 
in  possession  of  all  knowledge,  at  least  in  possession 
of  all  knowledge  contributing  to  virtue  and  happi¬ 
ness  ?  If  it,  be  added,  that  what  one.  learns  from 
another  he  learns  by  his  own  powers,  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  himself  helping  himself,  does  not  this  addi¬ 
tion  still  overlook  the  fact  that  the  teacher's  activity 
is  the  condition  of  the  learner's  ?  True  and  beautiful 
as  is  the  language  of  Seneca  :  Friendship  has  its  value 
in  itself  alone  ;  every  wise  man  must  wish  to  .find 
those  like  himself ;  the  good  have  a  natural  love  fcjj 
the  good ;  the  wise  man  needs  a  friend,  not  to  have 
a  nurse  in  sickness  and  an  assistant  in  trouble,  but 
to  have  some  one  whom  he  can  tend  and  assist,  and 
for  whom  he  can  live  and  die2 — nevertheless,  this 
language  does  not  meet  the  critical  objection,  that 
one  who  requires  the  help  of  another,  be  it  tmly  to 
have  an  object  for  his  moral  activity,  cannot  be  wholly 
dependent  on  himself.  If  friendship,  according  to  a 
1  &».  Ep.  109,  5.  ‘  Ep.  109,  13  J  9,  8  i  10, 12  i  18. 
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the  whole  tone  of  Stoicism,  and  still  more,  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  times  to  which  it  owed  its  rise 
and  growth,  were  against  such  a  sympathy.  If 
Plato  could  find  no  place  for  a  philosopher  in  the 
political  institutions  of  his  time,  how  could  a  Stoic, 
wllo  looked  for  happiness  more  exclusively  in  seclu¬ 
sion  from  the  world,  who  contrasted,  too.  the  wise 
man  more  sharply  with  the  multitude  of  fools, 
and  lived  for  the  most  part  under  political  circum¬ 
stances  far  less  favourable  than  Plato  ?  To  him  the 
■private  life  of  a  philosopher  must  have  seemed  be¬ 
yond  compare  more  attractive  than  a  public  career. 
An  intelligent  man,  taking  advice  from  Ckrysipptis.1 
avoids  business ;  he  withdraws  to  peaceful  retire¬ 
ment  ;  and,  though  he  may  consider  it  his  duty  not, 
to  stand  aloof  from  public  life,  still  he  can  only 
actively  take  a  part  in  it  in  states  which  present  an 
appreciable  progress  towards  perfection.2  But  where 
could  such  states  be  found  ?  Did  not  Clirysippus  state 
it  as  his  conviction  that  a  statesman  must  either 
displease  the  Gods  or  displease  the  people?3  And 
did  not  later  Stoics  accordingly  advise  philosophers 
not  to  intermeddle  at  all  in  civil  matters  ? 4  Labour 


1  Flut.  Sto.  Kep.  20,  1  :  o’pai  t/upamiva 

ykp  tyvyt  r by  ppSnpov  «al  ixpd-  ris  T.Aofa! 

?(* *«>'<.  float  leal  oAryoirfidyfiora  *n>  *  Stub. 

au-rtyxpayiai  teal  oKiyoTpaynoovvys  withdrew  frv 

avT.ian.  ...TV  ydp  im  ft-  replied :  5«Sri 

rerai  i  Kara  tV  ijavxiay  frios  &kiv~  t«i!«t«i  [-a 

Wrr«  «•!  io-ipaAts  f^ftr,  h.t.A.  pftrft,  ft  51  ...  . 

*  SM.  Eel.  ii,  18(1 :  iroAiT.ll-  •  Sen.  Kp.  29,  ..  . 
fo0tu  rby  iratbti  «al  urfA.ara  L  placere potest populo. 
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for  the  commonwealth  is  only  then  a  duty  when  there 
is  no  obstacle  to  such  labour;  but,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  is  always  some  obstacle,  and  in  particular, 
the  condition  of  all  existing  states.1  A  philosopher 
who  teaches  and  improves  his  fellow-men  benefits 
the  state  quite  as  much  as  a  warrior,  an  adminis¬ 
trator,  or  a  civil  functionary.2 

Following  out  this  idea,3  Epictetus  dissuades  from 
matrimony  and  the  begetting  of  children.  Allowing 
that  the  family  relation  may  be  admitted  in  a  com¬ 
munity  of  wise  men,  he  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  other¬ 
wise  under  existing  circumstances ;  for  how  can  a 
true  philosopher  engage  in  connections  and  actions 
which  withdraw  him  from  the  service  of  God  ?  The 
last  expression  already  implies  that  unfavourable 
times  were  not  the  only  cause  deterring  the  Stoics 
from  caring  for  family  or  the  state,  but  that  the 
occupation  in  itself  seemed  to  them  a  subordinate 
and  limited  one.  This  is  stated  in  plain  terms  by 


favor  quasritur.  Similem  te 
Slis  facias  oportet  .  .  .  eonci- 
liari  nisi  turpi  ratione  amor 


est  mails  ...  si  parum  habebit 
[se.  sapiens]  auctoritatis  aut 
virium  nec  ilium  admissnra  erit 
respuljlica,  si  valetudo  ilium 
impediet.  Ibid.  8,  1:  Negant 


autem  interest,  quomodo  sa- 

quiaS  respublica  iM  ’  deesV  an 
quia  ipse  reipublicfe,  si  omnibus 
defutura  respublica  est  1  (So 
we  ought  to  punctuate.)  Sem¬ 
per  autem  deerit  fastidiose 
qtuerentibus.  Interrogo  ad 
quam  rempublicam  sapiens  sit 
accessurus.  Ad  Atheniensium, 
etc.  ?  Si  percensere  singulas 
voluero,  nullam  inveniam,  qu® 
sapientem  aut  quam  sapiens 
pati  possit.  Similarly  Atheno- 


SOCIAL  EELATIONS:  PUBLIC  LIFE. 

Seneca  and  Epictetus  :  He  who  feels  himself  a  citizen 
of  the  world  finds  in  an  individual  state  a  sphere  far 
too  limited,  and  prefers  devoting  himself  t«  the  uni¬ 
verse  ; 1  man  is  no  doubt  intended  to  be  active,  but 
the  highest  activity  is  intellectual  resdferch.2  On  the 
subject  of  civil  society,  opinions  were  likely  to  vary, 
according  to  the  peculiarities  and  circumstances  of 
individuals.  The  philosopher  on  the  throne  was  more 
likely  than  the  freedman  Epictetus  to  feel  himself 
a  citizen  of  Rome  as  well  as  a  citizen  of  the  world,3 
and  to  lower  the  demands  made  on  a  philosophic 
statesman.4  At  the  same  time,  the  line  taken  by  the 
Stoic  philosophy  cannot  be  ignored.  A  philosophy 
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which  attaches  moral  value  to  the  cultivation  of 
intentions  only,  and  considers  all  external  circum¬ 
stances  as  indifferent,  can  hardly  produce  a  taste 
or  a  skill  for  overcoming  those  outward  interests 
and  circumstaifces  with  which  a  politician  is  chiefly 
concerned.  A  system  which  regards  the  mass -of 
men  as  fools,  which  denies  to  them  every  healthy 
endeavour  and  all  true  knowledge,  can  hardly  bring 
itself  unreservedly  to  work  for  a  state,  the  course 
and  institutions  of  which  depend  upon  the  majority 
of  its  members,  and  are  planned  with  a  view  to  their 
needs,  prejudices,  and  customs.  Undoubtedly,  there 
were  able  statesmen  among  the  Stoics  of  the  Roman 
period;  but  Rome,  and  not  Stoicism,  was  the  cause 
of  their  statesmanship.  Taken  alone,  Stoicism  could 
form  excellent  men,  but  hardly  excellent  statesmen. 
And,  looking  to  facts,  not  one  of  the  old  masters  of 
the  School  ever  had  or  desired  to  have  any  public 
office.  Hence,  when  their  opponents  urged  that  re¬ 
tirement  was  a  violation  of  their  principles,'  Seneca 
eould<-with  justice  meet  the  charge  by  replying,  that 
the  true  meaning  of  their  principles  ought  to  be 
gathered  from  their  actual  conduct.2 

The  positive  substitute  wherewith  the  Stoics 
thought  to  replace  the  ordinary  relations  of  civil 
society  was  by  a  citizenship  of  the  world.  No  pre¬ 
ceding  system  had  been  able  to  overcome  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of'  nationalities.  Even  Plato  and  Aristotle 
shared  the  prejudice  of  the  Greeks  against  foreigners. 


aniug,  and  was  generally  pressed  into  service, 
e  causes  of  this  change  may  be  sought,  not  only  in 
i  historical  surroundings  amongst  which  Stoicism 
sw  up,  but  also  in  the  person  of  its  founder.  It 
s  far  easier  for  philosophy  to  overcome  national 
likes,  after  the  genial  Macedonian  conqueror  had 
ited  the  vigorous  nationalities  comprised  within 
monarchy,  not  only  under  a  central  government, 
t  also  in  a  common  culture.2  Hence  the  Stoic 
izenship  of  the  world  may  be  appealed  to,  to 
sve  the  assertion,  that  philosophic  Schools  ?eflect 
3  existing  facts  of  history.  On  the  other  hai^, 
dug  into  account  the  bias  given  to  a  philosopher’s 
ichmg  by  his  personal  circumstances,  Zeno,  being 
ly  half  a  Greek,  would  be  more  ready  to  under¬ 
rate  the  distinction  of  Greek  and  barbarian  than 
7  one  of  his  predecessors.  , 

However  much  these  two  causes-and,  in  parti- 
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C.  Man 


Reason,  the  same  as  man’s,  rules  pure  and  complete 
in  the  universe ;  and  if  it  is  the  business  of  man  to 
give  play  to  reason  in  his  own  conduct,  and  to  re¬ 
cognise  it  in  that  of  others,  it  is  also  his  duty  to 
subordinate  hTmself  to  collective  reason,  and  to  the 
course  of  the  world,  over  which  it  presides.  In  con¬ 
clusion,  therefore,  the  relation  of  man.  to  the  course 
of  the  world  must  be  considered. 

Firmly  as  the  principles  of  the  Stoic  ethics  in¬ 
sist  upon  moral  conduct,  those  ethics,  judged  by 
their  whole  tone,  cannot  rest  short  of  requiring  an 
absolute  resignation  to  the  course  of  the  universe. 
This  requirement  is  based  quite  as  much  upon  the 
historical  surroundings  of  their  system  as  upon  its 
intellectual  principles.  How,  in  an  age  in  which  poli¬ 
tical  freedom  was  crushed  by  the  oppression  of  the 
Macedonian  and  subsequently  of  the  Roman  dominion, 
and  the  Roman  dominion  was  itself  smothered  under 
the  despotism  of  imperialism,  in  which  Might,  like  a 
living  fate,  crushed  every  attempt  at  independent 
actiofj — how,  in  such  an  age,  could  those  aiming  at 
higher  objects  than  mere  personal  gratification  have 
any  alternative  but  to  resign  themselves  placidly  to 
the  course  of  circumstances  which  individuals  and 
nations  were  alike  powerless  to  control?  In  making 
a  dogma  of  fatalism,  Stoicism  was  only  following  the 
cUYrent  of  the  age.  At  the  same  time,  as  will  be 
seen  froin  what  has  been  said,  it  was  only  following 
the  necessary  consequences  of  its  own  principles. 
All  that  is  individual  in  the  world  being  only  the 
result  of  a  general  connection  of  cause  and  effect — 
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worthy,  but  the  crowning  act  of  success  over  de¬ 
stiny,  the  highest  triumph  of  the  human  will.1  By 
the  chief  teachers  of  the  Stoic  School  this  doctrine 
was  carried  into  practice.  Zeno,  in  old  age,  hung 
himself,  because  he  had  broken  his  finger;  Oleanthes, 
for  a  still  less  cause,  continued  his  abstinence  till  he 
died  of  starvation,  in  order  to  traverse  the  whole 
way  to  death ;  and,  in  later  times,  the  example  of 
Zeno  and  Oleanthes  was  followed  by  Antipater.2 

In  these  cases  suicide  appears  not  only  as  a.  way 
of  escape,  possible  under  circumstances,  but  abso¬ 
lutely  as  the  highest  expression  of  moral  freedom. 
Whilst  all  are  far  from  being  advised  to  adopt  this 
course,3  everyone  is  required  to  embrace  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  dying  with  glory,  when  no  higher  duties 
bind  him  to  life.4  Everyone  is  urged,  in  case  of 
need,  to  receive  death  at  his  own  hand,  as  a  pledge 
of  his  independence.  Nor  are  cases  of  need  decided 
by  what  really  makes  a  man  unhappy — moral  vice 
or  folly.  Vice  and  folly  must  be  met  by  other  means. 
Death  is  no  deliverance  from  them,  since  it  makes 
tl^e  bad  no  better.  The  one  satisfactory  reason  which 
the  Stoics  recognised  for  taking  leave  of  life  is,  when 


^  1  De  Prov.  2,  9 ;  Bp.  71, 

2  In  the  passages  already 
quoted,  pp.  40,  2;  41,  1;  50, 


of  suicide  committed  simply 
in  contempt  of  life  (Diss.  i.  9, 
10),  against  which  be  brings  to 
bear  the  rule  (in  Plato ,  Phasd. 
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circumstances  over  which  we  have  no  control  mis¬ 
continuance  in  life  no  longer  desirable.1 

Suc-h  circumstances  may  be  found  in  the  greatest 
variety  of  things.  Cato  committed  suicide  because 
of  the  downfall  of  the  republic ;  Zeno*  because  of  a 
slight  injury  received.  According  to  Seneca,  it  is  a 
sufficient  reason  for  committing  suicide  to  anticipate 
merely  a  considerable  disturbance  in  our  actions  and 
peace  of  mind.2  The  infirmity  of  age,  incurable  dis¬ 
ease,  a  weakening  of  the  powers  of  the  mind,  a  great 
degree  of  want,  the  tyranny  of  a  despot  from  which 
there  is  no  escape,  justify  us — and  even,  under  cir¬ 
cumstances,  oblige  us — to  have  recourse  to  this 
remedy.3  Seneca,  indeed,  maintains  that  a  philoso¬ 
pher  should  never  commit,  suicide  in  order  to  escape 
suffering,  but  only  to  withdraw  from  restrictions  in 
following  out  the  aim  of  life ;  but  he  is  never¬ 
theless  of  opinion  that  anyone  may  rightly  choose  an 
easier  mode  of  death  instead  of  a  more  painful  one 
in  prospect,  thus  avoiding  a  freak  of  destiny  and 
the  cruelty  of  man.'1  Besides  pain  and  sickness, "Dio¬ 
genes  also  mentions  a  case  in  which  suicide  become 
a  duty,  for  the  sake  of  others.5  According  to  another 


1  M.  A  nr  el.  V.  20  :  Even  ifaytiyh'' rf  etrtMsf  mryxayoiVi 
here  you  may  live  as  though  ral  o!  <pih6>roipoi  (i.e.  the  Stoics), 
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!  Ep.  TO.  See  p.  338.  3.  1  Ep.68,33;  08,13;  IT,  9; 

Clem.  Strom,  iv.  485,  A,  like-  De  Ira,  iii.  15,  3 

wise  calls  the  restriction  of  ra-  *  See  Ep.  »8,  3C,  and  -0, 11. 

tional  action  sufficiently  de-  *  See  p.  335,  2. 

cisive  reason:  avrbca  (b\oyov 


authority,1  five  cases  are  enumerated  by  the  Stoics 
in  which  it  is  allowed  to  put  oneself  to  death  ;  if, 
by  so  doing,  a  real  service  can  be  rendered  to  others, 
as  in  the  case  of  sacrificing  oneself  for  one's  country  ; 
to  avoid  being  compelled  to  do  an  unlawful  action ; 
otherwise,  on  the  ground  of  poverty,  chronic  illness, 

In  nearly  all  these  cases,  the  things  referred  to 
belong  to  the  class  of  things  which  were  reckoned 
as  indifferent  by  the  Stoics  ;  and  hence  arises  the 
apparent  paradox,  with  which  their  opponents  im¬ 
mediately  twitted  them,  that  not  absolute  and  moral 
evils,  but  only  outward  circumstances,  are  admitted 
as  justifying  suicide.2  The  paradox,  however,  loses 
its  point  when  it  is  remembered  that,  to  the  Stoics, 
life  and  death  are  quite  as  much  indifferent  as  all 
other  external  things.3  To  them,  nothing  really  good 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  RELATION  OF  THE  STOIC  PHILOSOPHY  TO  RELIGION. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  give  a  full  account  of  tie 
philosophy  of  the  Stoics  without  treating  of  their 
theology ;  for  no  early  system  is  so  closely  connected 
with  religion  as  that  of  the  Stoics.  Founded  as  is 
their  'whole  view  of  the  world  upon  the  idea  of  one 
Divine  Being,  begetting  from  Himself  and  contain¬ 
ing  in  Himself  all  finite  creatures,  upholding  them 
by  His  might,  ruling  them  according  to  an  unalter¬ 
able  law,  and  thus  manifesting  Himself  everywhere, 
their  philosophy  bears  a  decidedly  religious  character. 
Indeed,  there  is  hardly  a  single  prominent  feature 
in  the  Stoic  system  which  is  not,  more  or  les9,  con¬ 
nected  with  theology.  A  very  considerable  portion  of 
that  system,  moreover,  consists  of  strictly  theolo¬ 
gical  questions  ;  such  as  arguments  for  the  existence 
of  deity,  and  for  the  rule  of  Providence;  inves¬ 
tigations  into  the  nature  of  God,  His  government, 
and  presence  in  the  world ;  the  relation  of  human 
activity  to  the  ■  divine  ordinances ;  and’  all  the 
various  questions  connected  with  the  terms  freedom 
and  necessity.-  The  natural  science  of  the.  Stoics 
begins  by  evolving  things  from  God;  it  ends  with 


ship  of  all  men  to  (rod.  Again,  that  m 
of  the  philosopher,  those  feelings  of  f 
independence,  on  which  so  much  stress 
principally  on  the  conviction  that  man  i 
God.  In  a  word,  Stoicism  is  not  only 
philosophy,  but  also  a  system  of  religioi 
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violence  of  human  passions.1  The  practical  value  of 
the  popular  faith  may,  then,  be  the  cause  of  their 
theological  orthodoxy.  Just  as  the  Romans,  long 
after  all  faith  in  the  Gods  had  been  lost  under  the 
influence  of  G*eek  culture,9  still  found  it  useful  and 
necessary  to  uphold  the  traditional  faith,  so  the 
Stoics  may  have  feared  that,  were  the  worship  of  the 
people’s  Gods  to  be  suspended,  that  respect  for  God 
and  the  divine  law  on  which  they  depended  for  the 
support  of  their  own  moral  tenets  would  at  the  same 
time  be  exterminated. 

Meantime,  they  did  not  deny  that  much  in  the 
popular  belief  would  not  harmonise  with  their  prin¬ 
ciples;  and  that  both  the  customary  forms  of  reli¬ 
gious  worship,  and  also  the  mythical  representations 
of  the  Gods,  were  altogether  untenable.  So  little  did 
they  conceal  their  strictures,  that  it  is  clear  that  con¬ 
viction,  and  not  fear  (there  being  no  longer  occasion 
for  fear),  was  the  cause  of  their  leaning  towards  tradi¬ 
tion.  Zeno  spoke  with  contempt  of  the  erection  of 
sacred. edifices;  for  how  can  a  thing  be  sacred  which 
is^erected  by  builders  and  labourers  ?  3  Seneca  de¬ 
nies  the  good  of  prayer.4  He  considers  it  absurd  to 

'  In  this  spirit,  EyM.  Diss.  tifex  Cotta,  in  Cic.  N.  D.  i.  22, 
ii.  20,  32,  blames  those  who  61 ;  iii.  2. 
throw  doubts  on  the  popular  ‘  Hut.  Sto.  Kep.  6, 1 ;  Biog. 
Goijs,  not  considering  that  by  vii.  33.  See  p.  322,  5. 
so  doing  they  deprive  many  of  <  Ep.  41,  1  :  Non  snnt  ad 

against  free  criticism.  1  ’  ^  exaudiri "poSu^^mitUt : 

9  Characteristic  are  the  prope  est  a  te  Dens,  tecum  est, 
utterances  of  the  sceptic  pon-  intus  est.  Nat.  Qu.  ii.  35,  1: 
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Chap,  and  immutable  God  and  Gods  created  and  transi- 
xm-  tor}',1  between  God  the  Creator  and  Sovereign  of 
the  worfd,  and  subordinate  Gods ; 2  in  other  words, 
between  the  universal  divine  power  as  a  Unity 
working  in  the  world,  and  its  individual  parts  and 
manifestations.3  To  the  former  they  gave  the  name 
Zens ;  to  the  latter  they  applied  the  names  of  the 
other  subordinate  Gods. 

(3)  The  In  this  derivative  sense,  divinity  was  allowed  to 
trpoly-n  many  beings  by  the  Stoics,  and,  in  particular,  to  the 
Ueiim.  stars,  which  Plato  had  called  created  Gods,  which 
Aristotle  had  described  as  eternal  divine  beings,  and 
the  worship  of  which  lay  so  near  to  the  ancient  cultus 
of  nature.  Not  only  by  their  lustre  and  effect  on 
the  senses,  but  far  more  by  the  regularity  of  their 
motions,  do  these  stars  prove  that  the  material  of 
which  they  consist  is  the  purest,  and  that,  of  all 
created  objects,  they  have  the  largest  share  in  the 
divine  reason.4  And  so  seriously  was  this  belief  held 
by  the  Stoics,  that  a  philosopher  of  the  unwieldy 
piety  of  Cleanthes  so  far  forgot  himself  as  to  charge 
Aristarchus  of  Samos,  the  discoverer  of  the  earth’s 
motion  round  the  sun,  the  Galilaso  of  antiquity,  with 
impiety  for  wishing  to  remove  the  hearth  of  the 
universe  from  its  proper  place.5  This  deification  of 
the  stars  prepares  us  to  -  find  years,  months,  and 
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seasons  called  Gods,'  as  was  done  by  Zeno,  or  at 
least  by  his  School.  Yet,  it  mast  be  remembered, 
that  the  Stoics  referred  these  times  and  seasons  to 
heavenly  bodies,  as  their  material  embodiments.2 

As  the  stars  are  the  first  manifestation,  so  the 
elements  are  the  first  particular  forms  of  the  Divine 
Being,  and  the  most  common  materials  for  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  divine  powers.  It  is,  however,  becoming 
that  the  all-pervading  divine  mind  should  not  only 
be  honoured  in  its  primary  state,  but  likewise  in 
its  various  derivate  forms,  as  air,  water,  earth,  and 
elementary  fire.3 

All  other  things,  too,  which,  by  their  utility  to 
man,  display  in  a  high  degree  the.  beneficent  power 
of  God,  appeared  to  the  Stoics  to  deserve  divine 
honours,  such  honours  not  being  paid  to  the  things 
themselves,  but  to  the  powers  active  within  them. 
They  did  not,  therefore,  hesitate  to  give  the  names 
of  Gods  to  fruits  and  wine,  and  other  gifts  of  the 
Gods.4 

How,  then,  could  they  escape  the  inference  that 
among  other  beneficent  beings,  the  heroes  of  antj- 
quit.y  in  particular  deserve  religious  honours,  seeing 
that  in  these  benefactors  of  mankind,  whom  legend 
commemorates,  the  Divine  Spirit  did  not  show  Him¬ 
self  under  the  lower  form  qf  a  %y,  as  in  the  elements. 


'  CAc.  N.  D.  i.  14,  36. 

!  See  p.  131. 

’  Cic.  N.  D.  i.  16,  39;  ii 
26 ;  Dioff.  vii.  147. 

*  Phct.  De  Is.  c.  66 ;  Cic. 
1..C.  ii.  23,  60;  i.  15,  38, 
where  this  view  is  attributed. 


in  particular,  to  Zeno’s  pnpil 
Persaaus.  Kriseke  (Ftrsohung. 
i.  442)  reminds,  with  justice, 
of  th«  0{  prodiouSj 

— , — is  deifu^  every* 
ung  which  was  of  ose  to 


of  the 
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believing  that,  besides  the  human  soul  and  the  spirit-' 
of  the  stars,  other  rational  souls  might  exist,  having 
a  definite  work  to  perform  in  the  world,  Subject  m 
the  law  of  general  necessity,  and  knit  into  the 
chain  of  cause  and  effect.  Nay,  moil;,  such  beings 
might  seem  to  them  necessary  for  the  completeness 
of  the  universe.1  What  reason  have  we,  then,  to 
express  doubt,  when  ire  are  told  that  the  Stoics  be¬ 
lieved  in  the  existence  of  demons,  playing  a  part  in 
man  and  caring  for  him?2  Is  there  anything  ex¬ 
traordinary,  from  the  Stoic  platform,  in  holding  tliur 
some  of  these  demons  are  bv  nature  inclined  to  do 
harm,  and  that  these  tormentors  are  used  bv  the 
deity  tor  the  punishment  of  the  wicked.3  especial lv 


ewisli  and  Christian  followers,  this 
tion  was  found  in  the  method  of  all 


tion — a  method  which  received  a  n 


the 
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ence.  Zeus  was  compared  to  other  (rods  as  an  in¬ 
corruptible  God  to  transitory  divine  beings.  To  the 
Stoics,  to  their  predecessor  Heraclitus,  Zeus  is  the 
one  primary  Being,  who  has  engendered,  and  again 
absorbs  into  himself,  all  things  and  all  Gods.  He  is 
the  universe  as  a  unity,  the  primary  fire,  the  ether, 
the  spirit  of  the  world,  the  universal  reason,  the 
general  law  or  destiny.1  All  other  Gods,  as  being 
parts  of  the  world,  are  only  parts  and  . manifestations 
of  Zeus — only  special  names  of  the  one  God  who 
has  many  names.2  That  part  of  Zeus  which  goes 
over  into  air  is  called  Here  (app) ;  and  its  lower 
strata,  full  of  vapours,  Hades ;  that  which  becomes 
elementary  fire  is  called  Hephaestus ;  that  which  be¬ 
comes  water,  Poseidon ;  that  which  becomes  earth, 
Demeter,  Hestia,  and  Rhea ;  lastly,  that  portion 
which  remains  in  the  upper  region  is  called  Athene 
in  the  more  restricted  sense.  And  since,  according 
to  the  Stoics,  the  finer  elements  are  the  same  as 
spirit,  Zeus  is  not  only  the  soul  of  the  universe, 


hymn  of  CUanilies\C hrys 
in  Stob.  Eel.  i.  48  ;  Arat.  Phsen. 
'Begin. ;  Pint.  Aud.  Poet.  o.  r 
p.  31 ;  Varro,  in  Avgvit.  Oi 
•  D.  vii.  5;  6;  9;  28;  Serviu 
in  Georg,  i.  5 ;  IferacUt,  c.  1 


Com.  pp.  7  ;  26  ;  35  ;  38,  where 
Zein  is  derived  from  (iiv  or 
(inn  and  Ails  from  Sib,  8n  5i’ 
aiirbv  rb’ndyTa  j  conf.  Villoisin 
and  Osann  on  the  passage  of 
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^  but  Athene,  Reason,  Intelligence,  Providence.1  The  chav. 

'  same  Zeus  appears  in  other  respects  as  Hermes,  Dio-  _ x,li 

nysus,  Hercules.2  The  Homeric  story  of  the  binding 
and  liberation  of  Zeus3  points  to  the  truth,  already 
established  in  Providence,  that  the  or^er  of  the  world 
rests  on  the  balance  of  the  elements.  The  rise  and 
succession  of  the  elements  is  symbolised  in  the  hang¬ 
ing  of  Here ; 4  the  arrangement  of  the  spheres  of  the 
universe,  in  the  golden  chain  by  which  the  Olympians 
thought  to  pull  down  Zeus.5  The  lameness  of  He- 
phasstus  goes  partly  to  prove  the  difference  of  the  - 


1  See  JDiog.  1.  c. ;  Cie.  N.  D. 
ii.  26,  66 ;  Pheed.  (Philodem.), 
Fragm.  col.  2-5  ;  Heracl.  c.  25, 

р.  53.  On  Here,  consult  Heracl. 

с.  15  and  41,  p.  85  ;  Corn.  c.  3; 
on  Hephaestus,  Heracl.  c.  26, 
55  ;  43,  91  ;  Corn.  c.  19,  p.  98  ; 
Plat.  De  Is.  c.  66,  p.  377 
( Diog .  1.  c.  perhaps  confounds 
as  Krische,  p.  399,  supposes, 
common  fire  with  irup 

but  it  is  also  possible  that  the 
artificial  God  of  mythology 
may  have  been  explained  now 
one  way  now  another  in 
the  Stoic  School,  which  is  not 
always  uniform  in  its  interpre¬ 
tations)  ;  on  Poseidon,  Heracl. 
c.  7,  15;  c.  18,  77;  c.  46,  117; 
Corn.  c.  12 ;  Plut.  De  Is.  c.  40, 
Schl.  p.  367 ;  on  Hades,  whom 
Cicero  1.  c.  makes  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  terrena  viktyHeracl. 
c.  23,  p.  50  ;  c.  4  l,fi7-<p  Corn.  5  ; 
on  Demeter  and  iMtktegCorn. 
c.  28,  p.  156 ;  Pint.  eI»  0. ;  on 
Athene,  Heracl.  c.  19,  39  ;  c. 
28,  59  ;  c.  61,  1 23  ;  Corn.  c.  20, 
103.  It  is  only  by  a  forced  in¬ 
terpretation  of  a  passage  in 


Homer,  that  (Her adit.  25,  53) 
Athene  is  made  to  be  earth. 
That  even  Zeno  treated  indi¬ 
vidual  Gods  in  this  way,  as 
parts  of  one  general  divine 
power  or  Zeus,  is  rendered  pro¬ 
bable  by  Krische ,  Forsch.  399, 
by  a  comparison  of  Pka-tlr. 
col.  5,  with  the  passages  quoted 
from  Cicero  and  Diogenes. 

2  Sen.  Benef.  iv.  8, 1  :  Hunc 

[Jovem]  et  Liberum  patrem  et 
Herculem  et  Mercurium  nostri 
putant.  Liberum  patrfjm,  quia 
omnium  parens  sit.  .  .  .  Her¬ 
culem,  quia  vis  ejus  invicta^it, 
quandoque  lassata  fuerit  operi- 
bus  editis,  in  ignem  recessura. 
Mercurium,  quia  ratio  penes 
ilium  est  numerusque  et  ordo  et 
scientia.  The  solution  of  Helios 
into  Zeus  (Maerob.  Sat.  i.  23) 
appears  also  to  be  of  Stoic 
origin.  ' 

3  Heracl.  c.  25,  ,52.  Conf. 
II.  i.  395. 

1  Heracl.  c.  10,  83  ;  II.  xv. 

18. 

3  Ibid.  c.  37,  73;  II.  v i ii. 

18. 


THE 


mythologists  to  find  the  moon  also  in  Athene.1 
Many  subtle  discussions  were  set  on  foot  by  the 
Stoics  respecting  the  name,  the  form,  and  the  attri¬ 
butes  of  these  Gods,  particularly  by  Cleanthes,  for 
whom  the  sun,  had  particular  importance,2  as  being 
the  seat  of  the  power  which  rules  the  woi-ld.3  The 
stories  of  the  birth  of  the  Lotoides  and  the  defeat 
of  the  dragon  Pytho  are,  according  to  Antipater, 
symbolical  of  events  which  took  place  at  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  world,  and  the  creation  of  the  sun  and 
moon.4  Others  find  in  the  descent  of  two  Gods  from 
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Leto  tlie  simpler  thought,  that  sun  and  moon  came 
forth  out  of  darkness.1  In  the  same  spirit,  Hera¬ 
clitus,  without  disparaging  the  original  meaning  of 
the  story,  sees  in  the  swift-slaying  arrows  of  Apollo 
a  picture  of  devastating  pestilence  ; 2  ljut  then,  in  an 
extraordinary  manner,  misses  the  natural  sense,  m 
gathering  from  the  Homeric  story  of  Apollo's  recon¬ 
ciliation  (II.  i.  53)  the  lesson,  that  Achilles  stayed 
the  plague  by  the  raedical  science  which  Chiron  had 
taught  him.3 

Far  more  plausible  is  the  explanation  given  of 
the  dialogue  of  Athene  with  Achilles,  and  of  Hermes 
with  Ulysses.  These  dialogues  are  stated  to  be  simply 
soliloquies  of  the  two  heroes  respectively.*  But  the 
Stoic  skill  in  interpretation  appears  in  its  fullest 
glory  in  supplying  the  etymological  meanings  of  the 
various  names  and  epithets  which  are  attributed  to 
Athene.5  We  learn,  for  instance,  'that  the  name 
TpiToyzvEta  refers  to  the  three  divisions  of  philosophy.6 


’  for/n/fr.c  c.  2,  p.  10,  poii 

to  this  in  explaining  Leto  ,, .  v _ 

A7|9d>,  and  referring  it  to  night,  =  n  nb  StjA<4'o 
because  e  /eryt.hing  is  forgotten  ' ’  1  ’  ~ 


Kernel,  c.  IS,  10;  Taetx.  in 
nod.  ’Ep.  «oi  'Hftt.  70;  Etymol. 
isr. ’A07,vS— from  flrj Avs  or  4*1- 
or  ieiiXi 

~  ~  "  0.  by  Pluedr. 


clang  of  Apollo’s 
the  sphe 


P”'  p.y24,’ 2s!’ tl 


*  Ibitl.  c.  19,  72,  p.  39,  141. 


f  10m  aielip  +  roi»,  so  that  ’Afrpaia 
=  AlQtpovdia.  % 

6  This  explanation-had  been 
already  given  by  Diogenes,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Phtrdr.  col.  6.  Cor- 
nntns  also  mentions  it  (20, 108), 
but  he  prefers  the  derivation 
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passion,  or,  more  generally,  absence  of  control.1 
Other  interpreters,  and  among  them  Empedocles, 
consider  Seres  to  represent  the  separating,  Aphrodite 
the  uniting,  power  of  nature.2  The  stories  of  the  two 
deities  being  wounded  by  Diomedes,3  of  their  adul¬ 
terous  intrigues,  and  their  being  bound  by  Hephaestus,11 
are  explained  in  various  ways — morally,  physically, 
technically,  and  historically. 

In  the  case  of  another  God,  Pan,  the  idea  of  the 
Allnear  was  suggested  simply  by  the  name.  His 
shaggy  goat’s  feet  were  taken  to  represent  the  solid 
earth,  and  the  human  form  of  his  upper  limbs  im¬ 
plied  that  the  sovereign  power  in  the  world  resides 
above.5  To  the  Stoic  without  a  misgiving  as  to  these 
and  similar  explanations,6  it  was  a  matter  of  small 


IUd.  69,  136.  In  this  Aphroditei 

really  done  bv  X-X^Nat.  iS  the’lltern 
col.  1  :  ava\oyov  evv  .  .  .  6ai  this  connec 


[Peters™  sngge 


t  produces 


but  probablv  it  should  be 
6u**d(e<rd<u]  '*\>v  Ala  k* \  rV 
iravTtav  tyvatv  jcol  eifj.ap- 
(Xtvt)V  Kal  avdyttijv  koI  ttjv  avryv 

*al  Vlrfvw  jeal  ’A^»po- 


brass  (Ares)  is  moulded  in  t)  e 
of  beauty  (Aphrodite).  '.The 


ri  tt\s  rvv  avrtirdKvv 
inp*io*\e&v, defeated  the 
enemy;  that  of  Aphrodite 
(tywwfo v,  ibid.  30,  62),  that, 

overcame  the  inexperienced 


6  Corn.  27,  148  ;  Pint.  Krat. 


•  His  lewdness  was  said  to 
indicate  the  fulness  of  the 

^o?r“n7n  the 

solitariness  of  the  world.  ' 
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and  Ulysses  singled  out  for  the  sake  of  illustrating 
the  ideal  of  the  wise  man.1  But  here.  too.  various 
modes  o£«  interpretation  meet  and  cross.  According 
to  Cornutus,2  the  God  Hercules  must  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  'the  hero  of  the  same  name — the  God 
being  nothing  less  than  Reason,  ruling  in  the’  world 
without  a  superior ; 3  and  the  grammarian  makes 
every  effort  to  unlock  with  this  key  his  history  and 
attributes.  Nevertheless,  with  all  his  respect  for 
Cleanthes,4  he  could  not  accept  that  Stoic’s  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  twelve  labours  of  Hercules.  Heraclitus 
has  probably  preserved  the  chief  points  in  this 
explanation.  Hercules  is  a  teacher  of  mankind, 
initiated  into  the  heavenly  wisdom.  He  overcomes 
the  wild  boar,  the  lion,  aud  the  bull,  i.e.  the  lusts 
and  passions  of  men ;  he  drives  away  the  deer,  i.e. 
cowardice  ;  he  purifies  the  stall  of  Augeas  from  filth, 
i.e.  he  purifies  the  life  of  men  from  extravagances ; 
he  frightens  away  the  birds,  i.e.  empty  hopes ;  and 
burns  to  ashes  the  many-headed  hydra  of  pleasure: 
He  brings  the  keeper  of  the  nether  world  to  light, 
ygth  his  three  heads — these  heads  representing  the 
three  chief  divisions  of  philosophy.  In  the  same 
way,  the  wounding  of  Here  and  Hades  by  Hercules 
is  explained.  Here,  the  Goddess  of  the  air,  repre¬ 
sents  the  fog  of  ignorance,  the  three-barbed  arrow 


1  Hut.  De’ls.  44,  Buhl.  p. 
367-:  He  is  ri  Kal 

lituptTiicbr  irut^o.  Sen.  Belief, 
iv.  8,  1.  See  above,  p.  369,  2, 


and  what  Villoinn  quotes  on 
Cornutus,  p.  366.  from  Schol. 
Apollon.  Among  the  natural 
philosophers,  i.e.  the  Stoics, 
Hercules  symbolises  strength 
and  intelligence. 

4  Per*.  Sat.  v.  63. 


TROTHETIC  TO  WERT. 


undeniably  (so  thought  the  Stoics)  pointing  to  phi-  Cju 
losophy,  with  its  threefold  division,  in  its  heavenly 
flight.  The  laying  prostrate  of  Hades  by  that  arrow 
implies  that  philosophy  has  access  even  to  things 
most  secret.1  The  Odyssey  is  explained  by  Hera¬ 
clitus  in  the  same  strain,  nor  was  he  apparently  the 
first  so  to  do.2  In  Ulysses  you  behold  a  pattern  of 
all  virtues,  and  an  enemy  of  all  vices.3  He  flees  from 
the  country  of  the  Lotophagi.  i.e.  from  wicked  plea¬ 
sures;  he  stays  the  wild  rage  of  the  Cyclopes:  he 
calms  the  winds,  having-  first  secured  a  prosperous 
passage  by  his  knowledge  of  the  stars  ;  the  attrac¬ 
tions  of  pleasure  in  the  house  of  Circe  he  overcomes, 
penetrates  into  the  secrets  of  Hades,  learns  from  the 
Sirens  the  history  of  all  times,  saves  himself  from 
the  Charybdis  of  profligacy  and  the  Scylla  of  shame¬ 
lessness,  and,  in  abstaining  from  the  oxen  of  the  sun, 
overcomes  sensuous  desires.  Such  explanations  may 
suffice  to  shorv  how  the  whole  burden  of  the  myths 
was  resolved  into  allegory  by  the  Stoics,  how  little 
they  were  conscious  of  foisting  in  foreign  elements, 
and  how  they  degraded  to  mere  symbols  of  philoso¬ 
phical  ideas  those  very  heroes  on  whose  real  existence 
they  continually  insisted. 

The  Stoic  theology  has  engaged  a  good  deal  of  c.  Pro- 
our  attention,  not  only  because  it  is  instructive  to  ****' 
compare  their  views,  iu  geneva!  and  in  detail,  with 
similar  views  advanced  nowadays,  but  also*  because 
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it  forms  a  very  characteristic  and  important  part  of 
their  entire  system.  To  us,  much  of  it  appears  to 
be  a  mere  worthless  trifling ;  but,  to  the  Stoics, 
these  explanations  were  solemnly  earnest.  To  them 
they  seemed  to  be  the  only  means  of  rescuing 
the  people's  faith,  of  meeting  the  severe  charges 
brought  against  tradition  and  the  works  of  the 
poets,  on  which  a  Greek  had  been  fed  from  infancy.1 
Unable  to  break  entirely  with  these  traditions,  they 
still  would  not  sacrifice  to  them  their  scientific  and 
moral  convictions.  Can  we,  then,  wonder  that  they 
attempted  the  impossible,  and  sought  to  unite 
contradictions  ?  or  that  such  an  attempt  landed 
them  in  forced  and  artificial  methods  of  interpreta- 

Illustrative  of  the  attitude  of  the  Stoics  towards 
positive  religion  are  their  views  on  divination.2  The 
importance  attached  by  them  to  the  prophetic  art 
appears  in  the  diligence  which  the  chiefs  of  this 
School  devoted  to  discussing  it.  The  ground  for  the 
later  teaching  having  been  prepared  by  Zeno  and 
Cfeanthes,  Chrysippus  gave  the  finishing  touch  to 
the  Stoic  dogmas  on  the  subject.3  Particular  treatises 

1  Conf.  the  way  in  which  iMctant.  Inst.  i.  6,  9);  Phot. 
HeraeUtics,  74,  146,  expresses  Ampbiloch.  Quaest.  ( Mont - 
himself  as  to  Plato’s  and  Epi-  fauctm ,  Bibl.  Coisl.  p.  847) ; 
Calais's  attacks  upon  Homer.  Philvdemus,  ir egi  fiewy  Siayuryijj, 

*  Conf.  Wachsmuth’s  treatise  Vol.  Here.  vi.  49,  col.  7,  33; 
mentioned  above,  p.  351.  2.  and  from  which  Cieero  has 

a  Vie.  Divin.  i.  3,  6.  He  borrowed  Divin.  i.  38,  82;  ii 

of  Chrysippus  on  divination,  130;  and  perhaps  De  Fato,  7 
which  are  also  referred  to  (as  Chrysippus  also  wrote  a  book 
Wacliemvth,  p.  12,  shows)  by  irtgl  xfioOfj.uv  (Cio.  Divin.  i.  1-9 
Diog.  vii.  149;  Yarn  (in  37 ;  ii.  66,  U&;  65,  134 ;  Said 
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Chap,  opponents,  the  Epicureans,  did  -  that  the  whole  art 
XTI1'  of  divination  is  a  delusion,  was  more  than  the  Stoics 
could  do.  The  belief  in  an  extraordinary  care  of 
God  for  individual  men  was  too  comforting  an  idea 
for  them  to  renounce ; 1  they  not  only  appealed  to 
divination  as  the  strongest  proof  of  the  existence  of 
Gods  and  the  government  of  Providence,2  but  they 
also  drew  the  converse  conclusion,  that,  if  there  be 
Gods,  there  must  also  be  divination,  since  the  bene¬ 
volence  of  the  Gods  would  not  allow  them  to  refuse 
to  mankind  so  inestimable  a  gift.3  The  conception 
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of  flestiny,  too,  and  the  nature  of  man,  appeared  to 
Posidonius  to  lead  to  the  belief  in  divination;'  if 
all  that  happens  is  the  outcome  of  an  unbroken  chain 
of  cause  and  effect,  there  must  be  signs  indicating 
the  existence  of  causes,  from  whicl^  certain  effects 
result;2  and  if  the  soul  of  man  is  in  its  nature 
divine,  it  must  also  possess  the  capacity,  under  cir¬ 
cumstances,  of  observing  wliat  generally  escapes  its 
notice.3  Lest,  however,  the  certainty  of  their  belief 
should  suffer  from  lacking  the  support  of  experience, 
the  Stoics  had  collected  a  number  of  instances  of 
verified  prophecies ; 4  but  with  so  little  discrimina¬ 
tion,  that  we  should  only  wonder  at  their  credulity, 
did  we  not  know  the  low  state  of  historical  criticism 
in  their  time,  and  the  readiness  with  which,  in 
all  ages,  men  believe  whatever  agrees  with  their 
prejudices.5 

In  what  way,  then,  can  the  two  facts  be  com- 


this  question,  the  Stoics  adopted  the  only  course 
which  their  sys^m  allowed.  The  marvellous,  which, 
as  such,  they  could  not  admit,  was  referred  to  natural 
laws,'  from  which  it  was  speculatively  deduced.  The 
admirable  Panactius  is  the  only  Stoic  who  is  reported 
to  have  maintained  the  independence  of  his  judgmer 
by  denying  omens,  prophecy,  and  astrology.2  Jus 
as  in  modern  times  Leibnitz  and  so  many  othei 
both  before  and  after  him  thought  to  purge  awa 
from  the  marvellous  all  that  is  accidental  and  supei 
human,  and  to  find  in  wonders  links  in  the  genere 
chain  of  natural  causes,  so,  too,  the  Stoics,  by  as 
suming  a  natural  connection  between  the  token  an 
its  fulfilment,  made  an  effort  to  rescue  omens  an 
divination,  and  to  explain  portents  as  the  nature 
symptoms  of  certain  occurrences.3  Nor  did  the 
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thesis,  that  they  had,  at  the  same  time,  a  second 
answer  in  reserve,  viz.  that  the  corresponding  change 
in  the  entrails  did  not  take  place  until  the  victim 
had  been  chosen.'  In  support  of  such  views,  their 
only  appeal  wag  to  the  almighty  power  of  God ;  but, 
in  making  this  appeal,  the  deduction  of  omens  froin 
natural  causes  -was  at  an  end.2 

The  Stoics  could  not  altogether  suppress  a 
suspicion  that  an  unchangeable  predestination  of  all 
events  has  rendered  individual  activity  superfluous,3 
nor  meet  the  objection3  that,  on  the  hypothesis  of 
necessity,  divination  itself  is  unnecessary.5  They 
quieted  themselves,  however,  with  the  thought  that 
divination,  and  the  actions  resulting  from  divina¬ 
tion,  are  included  among  the  causes  foreordained  by 
destiny.0 


30,64;  ii.  65,  134;  70,144. 

4  See  besides  the  passages 
just  quoted,  Cic.  Divin.  i.  49, 
HO;  60,  113;  61,  115;  and  in 
particular  i.  57,  129.  Brace 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


THE  STOIC  PHILOSOPHY  AS  A  WHOLE  AND  ITS  HI3TO- 
EICAL  POSITION. 


Having  now  investigated  the  Stoic  system  in  detail, 
we  are  in  a  position  to  pass  a  definite  judgment 
on  the  scope  of  the  Stoic  philosophy,  the  import 
and  the  relation  of  its  various  parts,  and  its  his¬ 
torical  position.  Its  peculiar  character  manifests 
itself  before  all  things  in  the  three  points  to  which 
attention  was  drawn  at  the  outset :  1 —  its  pre-emi¬ 
nently  practical  tone,  the  determination  of  this 
practical  tendency  by  the  notions  of  the  good  and  of 
virtue,  and  the  use  of  logic  and  natural  science  as  a 
scientific  basis.  Speculative  knowledge  is  Hot,  as 
we  have  seen,  to  the  Stoics  an  end  in  itself,  but 
only  a  means  for  producing  a  right  moral  attitude  ; 
all  philosophical  research  stands  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly  in  the  service  of  virtue.  Both  in  the  earlier 
and  in  the  later  days  of  its  existence  the  Stoic 
School  advocated  this  principle  in  the  most  deter¬ 
mined  and  exclusive  manner,  nor  was  it  eveh  denied 
by  Chrysippus,  the  chief  representative  of  its 
•  and  learning. 

•  '  See  p.  46. 
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If  it  be  then  asked  what  is  the  right  moral  atti¬ 
tude,  the  Stoics  reply.:  action  conformable  to  nature 
and  reason — in  other  words,  virtue.  Virtue,  however, 
implies  two  things.  On  the  one  hand  it  implies  the 
resignation  of^ the  individual  to  the  universe,  obedi¬ 
ence  to  the  universal  law ;  on  the  other  hand  it 
implies  the  harmony  of  man  with  himself,  the  domi¬ 
nion  of  the  higher  over  the  lower  nature,  of  reason 
over  emotion,  and  the  rising  superior  to  everything 
which  does  not  belong  to  his  true  nature.  Both 
statements  may  be  reconciled,  because  the  law  of 
jnorality  is  addressed  only  to  reasonable  beings, 
and  is  the  law  of  their  nature,  and  can  only  be 
carried  into  execution  by  their  own  exertions.  Still, 
in  the  Stoic  ethics,  two  currents  of  thought  may  be 
clearly  distinguished,  which  from  time  to  time  come 
into  actual  collision ;  the  one  requiring  the  individual 
to  live  for  the  common  good  and  for  society,  the 
other  impelling  him  to  live  for  himself  only,  to  eman¬ 
cipate  himself  from  all  that  is  not  himself,  and  to 
console  himself  with  the  feeling  of  virtue.  The  first 
oftthese  tendencies  impels  man  to  seek  the  society  of 
others ;  the  second  enables  him  to  dispense  with'  it. 
From  the  former  spring  the  virtues  of  justice,  socia¬ 
bility,  love  of  man ;  from  the  latter,  the  inner  free¬ 
dom  and  happiness  of  the  virtuous  man.  The  former 
culminates  in  citizenship  of  the  world ;  the  latter 
in  the  self-sufficingness  of  the  wise  man.  In  as  far 
as  virtue  includes  everything  that  can  be  required  of 
man,  happiness  depends  on  it  alone;  nothing  is  good, 
but  virtue,  nothing  is  evil  but  vice ;  all  that  is  not 
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connected  with  the  moral  natnre  is  indifferent.  On  Chat- 

the  other  hand,  in  as  far  as  virtue  is  based  on  human  - - 

nature,  it  stands  on  the  same  footing  witlf  all  else 
that  is  conformable  with  nature.  If  its  own  peculiar 
value  cannot  be  surrendered,  no  more  caft  it  be  required 
that  we  should  be  indifferent,  to  its  couformityto  nature, 
that  it  should  not  have  for  us  some  positive  or  nega¬ 
tive  value,  or  in  some  way  affect  our  feelings.  There¬ 
with  the  doctrine  of  things  indifferent  and  the  wise 
man’s  freedom  from  emotions  begins  to  totter.  Lastly7, 
if  we  look  at  the  way  in  which  virtue  exists  in  man, 
we  arrive  at  different  results,  according  as  we  look  at 
its  essence  or  its  manifestation.  Virtue  consists  in 
acting  conformably  with  reason,  and  reason  is  one 
and  undivided;  hence  it  appears  that  virtue  forms  an 
undivided  unity,  and  must  be  possessed  whole  and 
entire  or  not  at  all.  From  this  proposition  the  con¬ 
trast  of  the  wise  and  foolish  man,  with  all  its  blunt- 
ness  and  extravagances,  is  only  a  legitimate  conse¬ 
quence.  Or,  again,  if  we  look  at  the  conditions  upon 
which,  owing  to  human  nature,  the  acquisition  and 
possession  of  virtue  depends,  the  conviction  is  inew- 
table  that  the  wise  man  as  drawn  by  the  Stoics  never 
occurs  in  reality.  Hence  the  conclusion  is  unde¬ 
niable  that  the  contrast  between  wise  men  and  fools  is 
more  uncertain  than  it  at  first  appeared  to  be.  Thus 
all  the  main  features  of  the  Stoic  ethics  may  be  simply 
deduced  from  their  one  fundamental  notidn,  that 
rational  action  or  virtue  is  the  only  good. 

.  Not  only  does  this  view  of  ethics  require  a'pecu-  m 
liar  theory  of  the  world  to  serve  as  its  scientific  basis,  tiJesUbtf 
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but  it  has  a  reflex  aetiou  also,  influencing  alike  the 
.tone  and  the  results  of  theoretic  enquiry.  If  the 
duty  of  Tuan  is  declared  to  consist  in  bringing  his 
actions  into  harmony  with  the  laws  of  the  universe, 
it  becomes  al2o  necessary  that  he  should  endeavour 
himself  to  know  the  world  and  its  laws.  The  more 
his  knowledge  of  the  world  increases,  the  greater 
will  be  the  value  which  he  attaches  to  the  forms  of 
scientific  procedure.  If,  moreover,  man  is  required 
to  be  nothing  more  than  an  instrument  of  the  uni¬ 
versal  law,  it  is  only  consistent  to  suppose  an  ab¬ 
solute  regularity  of  procedure  in  the  universe,  an 
unbroken  connection  of  cause  and  effect,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  to  refer  everything  to  one  highest  all-moving 
cause,  and  to  include  everything  under  one  primary- 
substance.  If  in  human  life  the  individual  has  no 
rights  as  against  the  laws  of  the  universe,  then  all  that 
is  of  individual  occurrence  in  the  world  is  powerless 
against  universal  necessity.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
in  the  case  of  man  everything  turns  upon  strength 
of  will,  then  likewise  in  the  universe  the  acting  power 
must  be  regarded  as  the  highest  and  most  exalted. 
There  arises  thus  that  view  of  the  world  as  a  series 
of  forces  which  constitutes  one  of  the  most  peculiar 
and  thorough-going  characteristics  of  the  Stoic  view 
of  nature.1  Lastly,  if  such  excessive  importance  is  at- 
tiffched  to  practical  conduct  as  is  done  by  the  Stoics, 
that  sensuous  view  of  the  world  which  finds  its  crudest 
expression  in  the  Stoic  Materialism  and  reliance  on 
the  senses,2  will  most  nearly  accord  with  speculation. 

■Seep.  139.  2  Seep.  132. 
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At  tie  same  time  tie  Materialism  of  tie  Stoics  is 
limited  and  corrected  by  tie  conception  of  tie  uni¬ 
verse  and  of  a  divine  all-penetrating  pcrtver  and 
reason,  just  as  their  appeal  to  the  senses  is  by  the 
demand  for  the  formation  of  conceptions,  and  tie 
general  application  of  tie  process  of  demonstration ; 
tie  truth  of  knowledge  itself  is  based  on  a  practical 
postulate,  the  greater  or  less  certainty  of  which  is 
measured  the  strength  of  personal  conviction. 
If  these  elements  proved  too  contradictory  to  be 
harmonised ;  if  the  Materialism  of  the  Stoics  was 
at  variance  with  their  view  of  the  world  as  a  series 
of  forces  ;  if  appeals  to  the  senses  were  obviously  in 
conflict  with  logical  method,  it  was  at  least  thereby 
clearly  established  that  a  practical  and  not  a 
purely  intellectual  interest  lay  at  the  root  of  their 
system. 

This  statement  must  of  course  not  be  taken  to 
mean  that  the  Stoics  first  developed  their  ethical 
principles  independently  of  their  theory  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,  and  afterwards  brought  the  two  into  connec¬ 
tion  with  each  other.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  by  the 
peculiar  connection  of  theory  and  practice  that  Stoi¬ 
cism  itself  first  came  into  existence.  The  leading 
thought  of  Zeno  consists  in  the  attempt  to  vindicate 
the  supremacy  of  virtue  by  a  scientific  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  the  world ;  and  lie  becomes  the  founder 
of  a  new  School  only  by  bringing  to  Cynicis ih  those 
scientific  ideas  and  aims  which  he  had  learned  him¬ 
self  in  the  School  of  Polemo,  Stilpo,  and  Diodorus, 
of  otherwise  gathered  from  a  study  of  ancient  philo- 
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Chap,  sophy.  These  elements  are  not  therefore  accidentally 
XIV-  brought  together  in  Stoicism,  but  they  are  co-exten- 
sive,  ancr  dependent  one  upon  the  other.  As  in  the 
natural  science  and  theory  of  knowledge  of  the  Stoics, 
the  experimental  basis  on  which  their  system  was 
built  may  be  easily  seen,  so  the  peculiar  development 
of  their  ethics  supposes  all  those  positions  respecting 
the  universe  and  the  powers  therein  at  work,  which 
form  the  most  important  part  of  their  natural  science. 
Only  by  a  scientific  treatment  of  this  kind  was 
Stoicism  at  all  able  to  improve  upon  the  imperfection 
of  the  Cynic  ethics,  so  far  at  least  as  it  really  did 
so,  and  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  wants  of  human 
nature,  so  far  as  to  be  able,  to  exercise  an  influence 
at  large.  Upon  this  union  of  ethics  and  metaphysics 
that  religious  attitude  of  the  Stoic  system  reposes, 
to  which  it  owes  in  a  great  measure  its  historical 
importance.  Thereby  it  occupies  so  influential  a 
position  in  an  age  in  which  intellectual  power  was 
indeed  declining,  but  in  which  the  interest  for 
scienSe  was  keen.  But  that  Stoic  physics  and 
i^etaphysics  should  have  adopted  this  line,  and  no 
other;  that  Zeno  and  his  followers,  who  draw  on 
former  systems  for  their  own  on  the  most  extensive 
scale,  should  have  borrowed  from  these  systems  these 
and  no  other  positions,  and  expanded  them  in  this 
and  no  other  direction ;  these  results  are,  doubtless, 
ultimately  due  to  their  moral  attitude.  All  that 
bore  on  the  subject  of  ethics,  and  supported  it,  they 
appropriated;  all  that  was  opposed  thereto  they 
rejected.  The  Stoic  system  as  such  owes  its  rise  to  , 
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Chap  ideas  as  simply  names.  Not  to  mention  many 

_  peculiarities  of  ethics,  the  contrasting  of  one  God 

with  the  many  popular  Gods,  and  the  allegorical 
explanation  of  myths,  were  likewise  points  borrowed 
from  Cynicism.  The  identification  of  virtue  with 
intelligence,  the  belief  that  virtue  was  one,  and  couM 
be  imparted  by  teaching,  were  at  once  in  the  spirit 
of  Socrates  and  also  in  that  of  the  Cynics.  The 
argument  for  the  existence  of  God  based  on  the 
subordination  of  means  to  ends,  the  whole  view' 
of  the  world  as  a  system  of  means  and  ends,  and 
the  Stoic  theory  of  Providence,  are  views  peculiarly 
Socratic ; 1  and  the  Stoics  followed  Socrates  in  ethics 
by  identifying  the  good  and  the  useful. 

And  yet  the  greatness  of  the  interval  which  sepa¬ 
rates  the  Stoics  even  from  the  Cynics  becomes  at 
once  apparent  on  considering  the  relation  of  Aristo 
to  the  rest  of  the  Stoic  School.  In  refusing  to 
meddle  with  natural  or  mental  science,  or  even  with 
ethicaj  considerations  at  all,  Aristo  faithfully  reflects 
the  principles  of  Antisthenes.  In  asseiting  the  unity 
ofvirtue  to  such  an  extent  that  all  virtues  are  merged 
in  one,  he  was  only  repeating  similar  expressions  of 
Antisthenes.  In  denying  any  difference  in  value  to 
things  morally  indifferent,  and  in  placing  the  highest 
morality  in  this  indifference,  he  was,  according  to 
the  older  writers,  reasserting  a  Cynic  tenet.2  Con¬ 
versely  in  denying  these  statements,  as  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  Stoics  did,  the  points  are  indicated  in  which 
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Stoicism  differed  from  Cynicism.1  In  the  feeling,  of 
moral  independence,  and  in  invincible  strength  of 
will,  the  Cynic  is  opposed  to  the  whole  world  ;  lie 
needs  for  virtue  no  scientific  knowledge  of  the  world 
and  its  laws;  he  regards  nothing  external  to  him¬ 
self  ;  he  allows  nothing  to  influence  his  conduct,  and 
attaches  value  to  nothing :  but.  in  consequence,  he 
remains  with  his  virtue  confined  to  himself;  virtue 
makes  him  independent  of  men  and  circumstances 
but  it  has  neither  the  will  nor  the  power  to  inter¬ 
pose  effectively  in  the  affairs  of  life,  and  to  infuse 
therein  new  moral  notions.  Stoicism  insists  upon 
the  self-sufficiency  of  virtue  quite  as  strongly  as 
Cynicism,  and  will  allow  quite  as  little  that  anything 
except  virtue  can  be  a  good  in  the  strictest  sense  of 
the,  term.  But  in  Stoicism  the  individual  is  not 
nearly'  so  sharply  opposed  to  the  outer  world  as  in 
Cynicism.  The  Stoic  is  too  cultivated ;  he  knows 
too  well  that  he  is  a  part  of  the  universe  to  ignore 
the  value  of  an  intellectual  view  of  the  world,  or  to 
neglect  the  natural  conditions  of  moral  action,  as 
things  of  no  moment.  What  he  aims  at  is  not  qply 
a  negation — independence  from  externals — but  a  posi¬ 
tive  position — life  according  to  nature  ;  and  that  life 
only  he  considers  according  to  nature  which  is  in 
harmony  with  the  laws  of  the  universe  as  well  as  with 
those  of  human  nature.  Hence  Stoicism  is  not  Only 

1  Aristo  cannot,  tlioref  >re,  he  only  represents  a  reaction 
he  considered  (as  he  is  bv  of  the  Cvnie  element  in  Stoicism 
Krhrhc.  Forsch.  411) -the  best,  against  the  other  component, 
ryyepresentative  of  the  origin.il  parts  of  this  philosophy. 
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far  in  advance  of  Cynicism  by  its  intellectual  atti¬ 
tude,  but  its  moral  philosophy  also  breathes  a  freer 
and  milder  spirit.  Let  only  the  principles  of  the 
Stoics  on  the  necessity  and  value  of  scientific  know¬ 
ledge  be  compared  with  the  sophistical  assertions  of 
Antisthenes,  destructive  of  all  knowledge;  or  the 
cultivated  logical  form  of  the  intellectual  edifice  of 
the  Stoics,  with  the  chaotic  condition  of  Cynic 
thought ;  or  the  careful  metaphysical  and  psycho¬ 
logical  researches  and  the  copious  learning  of  the 
School  of  Chrysippus,  with  the  Cynics’  contempt  for 
all  theory  and  all  learned  research,  and  it  becomes 
apparent  at  once  how  deep-seated  is  the  difference 
between  the  two  systems,  and  how  little  Stoicism  as 
a  philosophic  system  can  be  deduced  from  Cynicism. 

In  ethics,  too,  the  difference  of  the  two  Schools 
is  also  fully  apparent.  Stoic  morality  recognises,  at 
least  conditionally,  a  positive  and  negative  value  in 
external  things  and  circumstances ;  the  Cynic  allows 
to  these  absolutely  no  value.  The  former  forbids 
affection  contrary  to  reason,  the  latter  any  and  every 
kind  of  affection.1  The  former  throws  the  individual 
back  upon  human  society,  the  latter  isolates  him. 
The  former  teaches  citizenship  of  the  world  in  a  posi¬ 
tive  sense,  requiring  all  to  feel  themselves  one  with 
their  fellow-men  ;  the  latter  in  a  negative  sense,  that 
of  feeling  indifferent  to  home  and  family.  The 
former  has  a  pantheistic  tone  about  it,  due  to  the 
lively  feeling  of  the  connection  between  man  and 
the  universe,  and  a  definite  theological  stamp  owing 
1  See  p.  290.  ^  k 
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to  its  taking  a  stand  by  positive  religion  ;  the 
latter  has  a  rationalistic  character,  owing  to  tin- 
enfranchisement  of  the  wise  man  from  the  '*r»jnd’ees 
of  popular  belief,  with  which  it  has  exclusively  to  do 
In  all  these  respects  Stoicism  presents  the  original 
character  of  the  Somatic  philosophy  far  better  than 
Cynicism,  which  only  caricatured  them.  Still  it  de¬ 
parts  from  that  character  in  two  respects  In  point- 
of  theory  the  Stoic  doctrine  received  a  systematic 
form  and  development  such  as  Socrates  never  con¬ 
templated  ;  and  in  natural  science,  it  cultivated  a 
field  avoided  by  Socrates  on  principle,  however  much 

system  of  means  subordinated  to  ends,  mav  remind  of 
Socrates.  On  the  other  hand,  interest  in  science, 
although  limited  to  the  subject,  of  ethics,  is  with 
Socrates  far  deeper  and  stronger  than  with  the  Stoics, 
the  latter  pursuing  scientific  research  only  as  a  means 
for  solving  moral  problems.  Hence  the  Socratic 
theory  of  a  knowledge  of  conceptions,  simple  though 
it  may  sound,  contained  a  fruitful  germ  of’miex- 
panded  speculation,  in  comparison  with  which  jill 
that  the  Stoics  did  is  fragmentary.  The  Stoic 
ethics  are  not  only  more  expanded  and  more  care¬ 
fully  worked  out  in  detail  than  those  of  Socrates, 
but  they  are  also  more  logical  in  clinging  to  the 
principle  that  virtue  alone  is  an  unconditional 
good.  There  are  no  concessions  to  current  modes  of 
thought,  such  as  Socrates  allowed,  who  practically- 
based  his  docti'ine  of  morals  upon  utility.  On  the 
'  tether  hand,  the  moral  science  of  the  Stoics  also  falls 
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with  Hegelians  was  no  longer  wanted  for  this,  and  o  ■ 
the  greatest  reasoner  among  the  Stoics,  Chrysippns,  _  Xi 
appears  not  only  to  have  had  no  personal  relations  to 
them,  bat  his  logic  is  throughout  a  simple,  continua¬ 
tion  of  that  of  Aristotle.  ■» 

*  Far  greater,  and  more  generally  recognised,  is  the  (A  /. 
importance  of  the  influence  which  the  views  on  nature  c!llus' 
of  the  philosopher  of  Ephesus  exercised  on  the  Stoics. 

A  system  which  laid  such  emphasis  on  the  subordi¬ 
nation  of  everything  individual  to  the  law  of  the 
universe,  which  singled  out  universal  reason  from 
the  flux  of  things  as  the  one-  thing  everlastingly  and 
permanently  the  same — a  system  in  many  other  ways 
so  nearly  related  to  their  own,  must  have  stronglv 
commended  itself  to  their  notice,  and  offered  them 
many  points  with  which  to  connect  their  own.  If  to 
us  the  view  that  life,  is  dependent  for  its  existence  on 
matter  is  repulsive,  it  was  otherwise  to  the  Stoics ; 
for  them  this  very  theory  possessed  special  attrac¬ 
tions.  Hence,  with  the  exception  of  the  threefold 
division  of  the  elements,  there  is  hardly  a  Single 
point  in  the  Heraclitean  theory  of  nature  which  tie 
Stoics  did  not  appropriate : — fire  or  ether  as  the 
primary  element,  the  oneness  of  this  element,  with 
universal  reason,  the  law  of  the  universe,  destiny. 

God,  the  flux  of  things,  the  gradual  change  of  the 
primary  element  into  the  four  elements,  and  of  th?se 
back  to  the  primary  element,  the  regular  alternation 
of  creation  and  conflagration  in  the  world,  the  one¬ 
ness  and  eternity  of  the  universe,  the  description  of 
Idle  soul  as  fiery  breath,  the  identification  of  the 
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Char.  mind  with  the  demon,  the  unconditional  sovereignty 
XIY-  of  the  universal  law  over  individuals — these  and 
many  other  points  in  the  Stoic  system,  originally 
derived  from  Heraclitus,1  prove  how  greatly  this 
system  is  indebted  to  him. 

Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  there  is  nothing 
in  Heraclitus  analogous  to  the  reasoning  forms  of  the 
Stoics,  nor  can  their  ethical  views  be  referred  to  his 
few  and  undeveloped  hints.  With  all  the  im¬ 
portance  the  Stoics  attached  to  natural  science,  it  is 
with  them  only  subordinate  to  moral  science ;  and 
the  very  fact  that  it  is  referred  to  Heraclitus  as 
its  author,  proves  its  inferior  position,  and  the 
want  of  any  independent  interest  in  the  subject. 
It  is  also  unmistakeable  that  even  in  natural  science 
the  Stoics  only  partially  follow  Heraclitus,  and 
that  principles  taken  from  Heraclitus  often  bear 
an  altered  meaning  when  wrought  into  the  Stoic 
system.  Omitting  minor  points,  not  only  is  the 
Stoic  doctrine  of  nature  in  a  formal  point  of  view 
far  more  developed,  and  with  regard  to  its  ex¬ 
tension  far  more  comprehensive,  than  the  corre¬ 
sponding  doctrine  of  Heraclitus,  but  the  whole  Stoic 
view  of  the  world  is  by  no  means  so  completely 
identical  with  his  as  might  be  supposed.  The 
flux  of  things,  which  the  Stoics  teach  equally 
with  Heraclitus,2  has  not  for  them  that  over¬ 
whelming  importance  that  it  had  for  him.  The 

'  Besides  meteorological  Heraclitus’  attitude  towards 
and  other  points  of  natural  the  popular  faith  also  belongs 
science,  which  the  Stoics  may  here. 


1  See  p.  101,  2. 
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matter  of  which  the  universe  consists  may  he  always 
going  over  into  new  forms,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
it  is  for  them  the  permanent  material  and  essence 
of  things.1  Individual  substances,  too,  are  treated 
by  the  Stoics  as  corporeally  permanent,*  Moreover, 
from  the  material  they  distinguish  the  active  prin¬ 
ciple,  Reason  or  deity,  far  more  definitely  than  Hera¬ 
clitus  had  done,  and  the  same  distinction  is  carried 
into  individual  things  in  the  contrast  between  matter 
and  quality.  Thereby  it  becomes  possible  for  them 
to  contrast  much  more  sharply  than  their  predecessor 
had  done  the  reason  of  the  world,  and  the  blindly 
working  power  of  nature.  Heraclitus,  it  would  ap¬ 
pear,  confined  his  attention  to  observing  nature  and 
describing  its  elementary  meteorological  processes. 
But  the  natural  science,  of  the  Stoics  includes  the 
idea  of  means  working  for  ends.  It  sees  the  object 
in  referring  the  whole  arrangement  of  the  world  to 
man,  and  it  pursues  this  line  of  thought  exclusively, 
neglecting  in  consequence  science  proper.  Hence 
the  idea  of  sovereign  reason  or  the  universal  law  had 
not  the  same  meaning  in  the  minds  of  both.  Hera¬ 
clitus  sees  this  reason,  primarily  aud  chiefly,  in  the 
ordinary  sequence  of  natural  phenomena,  in  the 
regularity  of  the  course  by  which  t,o  each  individual 
phenomenon  its  place  in  the  world,  its  extent  and 
duration  are  prescribed — in  short,  in  the  unchanging 
coherence  of  nature.  Without  excluding  thia  aspect 
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in  their  proofs  of  the  existence  of  God  and  the  rule 
of  Providence,  the  Stoics  attach  the  chief  importance 
to  the  serviceableness  of  the  order  of  nature.  The 
reason  which  rules  the  world  appears  in  Heraclitus 
primarily  as  a,  natural  power ;  in  the  Stoics,  as  intel¬ 
ligence  working  with  a  purpose.  For  Heraclitus 
Nature  is  the  highest  object,  the  object  of  indepen¬ 
dent  and  absolute  interest;  and  hence  the  infinite 
Being  is  no  more  than  the  power  which  forms  the 
world.  The  Stoics  regard  nature  from  the  platform 
of  humanity,  as  a  means  for  the  wellbeing  and  ac¬ 
tivity  of  man.  Their  deity  accordingly  does  not  work 
as  a  simple  power  of  nature,  but  essentially  as  the 
wisdom  which  cares  for  the  wellbeing  of  man.  The 
highest  conception  in  the  system  of  Heraclitus  is 
that  of  nature  or  destiny.  Stoicism  accepted  this 
conception  also,  but  at  the  same  time  developed  it 
to  the  higher  idea  of  Providence. 

Shall  we  be  wrong  if  we  attribute  this  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  Heraclitean  theory  of  nature  by  the  Stoics 
partly  to  the  influence  of  Socrates’  and  Plato's  theory 
of  final  causes,  but,  in  a  still  greater  degree  to  the 
influence  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  ?  To  Aris¬ 
totle  belongs  properly  the  idea  of  matter  without 
qualities,  no  less  than  the  distinction  between  a 
material  and  a  formal  cause.  Aristotle  applied  the 
ictea  of  purpose  to  natural  science  far  more  exten¬ 
sively  than  any  other  system  had  done  before ;  and 
although  the  mode  in  which  the  Stoics  expressed 
this  idea  has  more  resemblance  to  the  popular  theo¬ 
logical  statements  of  Socrates  and  Plato  than  -to 
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Aristotle,  still  the  Stoic  conception  of  a  natural 
power  working  with  a  purpose,  such  as  is  contained 
ill  the  idea,  of  artificial  fire  and  \6yoi  a-7Tzpp.a,TiKo\. 
is  essentially  Aristotelian.  Even  many  positions 
which  appear  to  be  advanced  in  opposition  to  Aris¬ 
totle  were  yet  connected  with  him.  Thus  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  ether  as  a  body  distinct  from  the  four  ele¬ 
ments  is  denied,  and  yet  in  point  of  tact  it  is  asserted 
under  a  new  name — that  of  artificial  fire.  The  Peri¬ 
patetic  doctrine  of  the  origin  of  the  rational  soul  is 
contradicted  by  the  Stoic  theory  of  development,  and 
yet  the  latter  is  based  on  a-  statement  in  Aristotle 
to  the  effect  that  the  germ  of  the  animal  soul  lies 
in  the  warm  air1  which  sugrouucls  the  seed,  warm 
air  which  Aristotle  distinguishes  from  fire  quite  as 
carefully  as  Zeno  and  Cleanthes  distinguished  the 
two  kinds  of  fire.  Even  the  point  of  greatest 
divergence  from  Aristotelian  teaching — the  trans¬ 
formation  of  the  human  soul  and  the  divine  spiiit 
into  something  corporeal — might  yet  be  connected 
with  Aristotle,  and,  indeed,  the  Peripatetic  School 
here  comes  to  their  assistance.  For  had  not  Aristo^e 
described  the  ether  as  the  most  divine  body,  the  slurs 
formed  out  of  it  as  divine  and  happy  beings?  Had 
he  not  brought  down  the  acting  and  moving  forces 
from  a  heavenly  sphere  to  the  region  of  earth  ?  Had 
he  not,  as  we  have  just  seen,  sought  the  germ  of  She 
soul  in  an  ethereal  matter  ?  And  might  not  others 
go  a  little  further  and  arrive  at  materialistic  views? 
,  and  all  the  more  so,  seeing  how  hard  it  is  to  conceive 
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the  extra-mundane  intelligence  of  Aristotle,  at  once 
as  incorporeal,  and  yet  touching  and  encircling  the 
world  *>f  matter,  and  to  make  personal  unity  in  the 
human  soul  accord  with  an  origin  in  a  reason  coming 
from  above  T 

The  way  for  Stoicism  was  more  directly  paved 
by  the  Aristotelian  speculations  as  to  the  origin  of 
notions  and  conceptions.  Here  the  Stoics  did  little 
more  than  omit  (in  conformity  with  their  principles) 
what  their  predecessor  had  said  as  to  an  original 
possession  and  immediate  knowledge  of  truth.  It 
has  been  remarked  on  an  earlier  occasion  how  closely 
their  formal  logic  followed  that  of  Aristotle;  they 
contented  themselves  with  building  on  Aristotelian 
foundations,  and  even  their  additions  have  more 
reference  to  grammar  than  to  logic.  The  actual 
influence  of  Peripatetic  views  on  those  of  the  Stoics 
appears  to  have  been  least  in  the  province  of  ethics. 
Here  the  crudity  of  the  Stoic  conception  of  virtue, 
the  entire  suppression  of  emotions,  the  absolute 
exclusion  of  everything  external  from  the  circle  of 
moral  goods,  the  distinction  between  the  wise  and 
the  foolish  man,  the  attacks  on  a  purely  speculative 
life,  present  a  sharp  contrast  to  the  caution  and 
many-sidedness  of  Aristotle’s  moral  theory,  to  his 
careful  weighing  of  current  opinions  and  their  prac¬ 
ticability,  to  his  recognition  of  propriety  in  every 
shape  a'nd  form,  and  to  the  praise  which  he  lavishes 
on  a  purely  speculative  life.  What  the  Stoics  chiefly 
owe  to  Arittotle  is  the  formal  treatment  of  the . 
materials  and  the  psychological  analysis  of  individual . 
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moral  faculties.  On  the  other  hand,  the.  province  of 
'  ethics  must  be  looked  to  for  traces  of  the  teachinc 
which  Zeno  received  from  Polemo,  perhaps  even  from 
Xenocrates. 

The  speculative  portions  of  Plato’s  teaching  could 
offer  no  great  attractions  to  practical  men  and  mate¬ 
rialists  like  the  Stoics,  either  in  their  original  form 
or  in  the  form  which  they  assumed  in  the  older 
Academy  under  Pythagorean  influence.  On  the 
other  hand,  such  points  in  Platonism  as  the  Socratic 
habit  of  making  knowledge  the  foundation  of  virtue, 
the  comparative  depreciation  of  external  goods,  the 
disparagement  of  all  that  is  sensual,  the  elevation 
and  the  purity  of  moral  idealism,  and.  in  the  older 
Academy,  the  demand  for  life  according  to  nature, 
the  doctrine  of  the  self-sufEcingness  of'  virtue,  and 
the  growing  tendency  to  conflne  philosophy  to  prac¬ 
tical  issues — all  these  were  questions  for  a  Stoic  full 
of  interest.  Unfounded  as  the  notion  of  the  later 
Eclectics  is,1  that  the  Stoic  and  Academician  systems 
of  morality  were  altogether  the  same,  the  Stoics, 
nevertheless,  appear  to  have  received  suggestions 
from  the  Academy  which  they  carried  out  in  a  more 
determined  spirit.  Thus  the  theory  of  living  accord¬ 
ing  to  nature  belongs  originally  to  the  Academy, 
although  the  Stoics  adopted  it  with  a  peculiar  and 
somewhat  different  meaning.  Besides  influencing  The 
moral  doctrines  of  the  Stoics,  the  attitude  assumed 

1  See  particularly  Antiochus  and  also  Cicero  in  many  pas¬ 
sages.  See  above,  p.  39,  2. 
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by  the  older  Academy  towards  positive  religion  may 
also  have  had  some  influence  on  their  orthodoxy;, 
their  most  prominent  representative,  Cleauthes,  is  in 
his  whole  philosophic  character  the  counterpart  of 
Xenocrates.  ^Although  later  in  its  origin  than 
Stoicism,  the  new  Academy  was  not  without  im¬ 
portant  influence  on  that  system,  through  the  person 
of  Ohrysippus,  but  this  influence  was  at.  first  only  of 
an  indirect  kind,  inasmuch  as  it  obliged  tne  Stoics 
by  its  logical  contradiction  to  look  about  for  a  more 
logical  basis  for  their  system,  and  therewith  to 
attempt  a  more  systematic  expansion  of  their  teach-  ■ 
ing.1  Somewhat  similar  is  the  effect  of  Epicureanism, 
which  by  its  strong  opposition  in  the  field  of  ethics 
imparted  decision  and  accuracy  to  the  Stoic  doctrine, 
and  thus  indirectly  helped  to  form  it. 

By  the  aid  of  these  remarks  it  now  becomes  pos¬ 
sible  to  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  history  of 
Stoicism.  Belonging  to  an  age  of  moral  debasement 
and  political  oppression,  its  founder,  Zeno,  conceived 
the  idea  of  liberating  himself  and  all  who  were 
able  to  follow  him  from  its  degeneracy  and  slavery 
by  means  of  a  philosophy  which,  by  purity  and 
strength  of  moral  will,  would  procure  independence 
from  all  external  things,  and  unruffled  inward  peace. 
That  his  endeavours  should  have  taken  this  practical 
turn,  that  he  should  have  proposed  to  himself  not 
knowledge  as  such,  but  the  moral  exercise  of  know¬ 
ledge  as  the  object  to  be  realised,  was  in  paid,  due  to 
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Chap.  Peripatetic  philosophy;  in  point  of  matter,  next  to 
:SIV'  its  debt  to  the  Cynics,  which  has  been  already  men¬ 
tioned,  its  chief  obligation  was  to  Heraclitus.  But 
the  moral  theory  of  the  Stoics  was  as  little  identical 
with  that  of  the  Cynics,  as  the  natural  science  of  the 
Stoics  was  with  that  of  Heraclitus.  If  the  diver¬ 
gence  was,  in  the  first  instance,  due  to  the  influence 
of  the  Stoic  principles,  still  the  influence  of  the  Peri¬ 
patetic  teaching  is  unmistakeable  in  the  natural  and 
speculative  science  of  the  Stoics,  and  the  influence 
of  the  Academy  in  their  moral  science.  Stoicism 
does  not,  therefore,  appear  simply  as  a  continuation 
of  Cynicism,  nor  yet  as  an  isolated  innovation,  but,  like 
every  other  form  of  thought  which  marks  an  epoch, 
it  worked  up  into  itself  all  previous  materials,  and 
produced  from  their  combination  a  new  result.  In 
this  process  of  assimilation  much  that  was  beautiful 
and  full  of  meaning  was  omitted  ;  everything  was 
absorbed  that  could  be  of  use  in  the  ,  new  career  on 
which  the  Greek  mind  was  about  to  enter. 

Viynmic.  pc  was  the  fault  of  the  age  that  it  could  no  longer 
come  up  to  the  many-sidedness  of  an  Aristotle  or  a 
Plato.  Stoicism,  it  is  true,  approximates  thereto 
more  nearly  than  any  other  of  the  post-Aristotelian 
systems.  But  in  its  practical  view  of  philosophy,  in  its 
materialistic  appeal  to  the  senses,  in  its  theoretical 
self-sufficiency,  setting  up  the  wise  man  as  superior 
to  the  Weaknesses  and  wants  of  human  nature  ;  in  its 
citizenship  of  the  world,  throwing  political  interests 
into  tue  background  :  and  in  so  many  other  traits  it 
is  the  fit  exponent  of  an  epoch  in  which  the  taste 
for  purely  scientific  research  and  the  delight  in 
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-  ethical  speculation  were  at  an  end,  whilst  out  of  the 
overthrow-  of  states,  and  the  growth  of  freedom,  the 
idea  of  humanity, was  coining  to  the  fore.  *Stoieisra 
represented  most  powerfully  the  moral  and  religions 
convictions  of  such  an  age,  yet  not  without  one¬ 
sidedness  and  exaggeration.  By  exercise  of  the  will 
and  by  rational  understanding,  man  is  to  become 
free  and  happy.  This  aim  is,  however,  pursued  so 
persistently  that  the  natural  conditions  of  human 
existence  and  the  claims  of  individuality  are,  ignored. 
To  man,  regarded  as  the  exponent  of  universal  law,  as 
little  freedom  of  will  is  allowed  by  the  Stoic  natural 
science  in  face  of  the  inexorable  course  of  nature,  as 
freedom  of  action  is  allowed  by  the  Stoic  ethics  in 
face  of  the  demands  of  duty.  The  universal  claims  of 
morality  ai'e  alone  acknowledged;  the.  right  of  the 
individual  to  act  according  to  his  peculiar  character, 
and  to  develop  that  character,  is  almost  ignored. 
The  individual,  as  such,  dwindles  into  obscurity, 
whilst  a  high  place  in  the  world  is  assigned  to 
mankind  collectively.  The  individual  is  subor¬ 
dinated  to  the  law  of  the  whole  ;  but  by  regarding 
nature  as  a  system  of  means  and  ends,  and  intro¬ 
ducing  the  belief  in  Providence  and  Prophecy,  the 
universe  is  again  subordinated  to  the  interests  of 
man — a  view  against  which  a  more  careful  research 
has  many  objections  to  urge.  In  both  respects 
Epicureanism  is  in  decided  contrast  to  Sfoicism, 
though  agreeing  with  it  in  the  general  tone  of  its 
■practical  philosophy  and  in  its  aim  to  make-  man 
independent  oS  the  outer  world  and  happy  in  himself. 
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CHAPTER  XY. 


EPICURUS  AND  THE  EPICUREAN  SCHOOL.1 

Epicurus,  the  son  of  the  Athenian  Neocles,2  was 
bom  in  Samos3  in  the  year  342  or  341  B.C.4  His 
early  education  appears  to  have  been  neglected ; 5 


1  Consult,  on  this  subject, 
the  valuable  treatise  of  Stein- 
hart,  in  Ersch  and  Gruber’s 
Encyclopaedia,  sect.  i.  vol.  35, 
pp.  449-477. 

-  Diog.  x.  i.  He  is  fre¬ 
quently  mentioned  as  an  Athe¬ 
nian.  belonging  to  the  Sijuos 
Gargettos.  Diog.  1.  c. ;  Lvcret. 
Nat.  Rer.  vi.  1  ;  Cie.  Ad  Fam. 
xv.  16  ;  JElian,  V.  H.  iv.  13. 

3  Diog.  i. ;  Strabo,  xiv.  ] , 
18,  p.  638.  According  to  these 
authorities,  and  Cie.  N.  D.  i. 
2f>,  72,  his  father  had  gone 
thither  as  a  Khppovxos.  That 
this  happened  before  his  birth 
has  been  demonstrated  by 
Steinhart,  p.  461. 

4  Apollodorus  (in  Diog.  x. 
14)  mentions  7  Gamelion,  01. 
109,  3,  as  the  birthday  of  Epi¬ 


curus.  It  was  observed  (Epi-  , 
citrus’  will,  Diog.  18)  rfj  irporcpa 
StKary  rod  ragT)\ia>vos .  Game- 
lion  being  the  seventh  month 
of  the  Attic  year,  the  time  of 
his  birth  must  have  been  either 
early  in  341  B.C.,  or  the  last 
days  of_  342  B.C. 

5  His  father,  according  to 
Strabo,  was  a  schoolmaster, 
and  Epicurus  had  assisted 
him  in  teaching  (Hermippus 
and  Timon,  in  Diog.  2  ;  Athen. 
xiii.  588,  a).  His  mother  is 
said  to  have  earned  money  by 
repeating  charms  ( Ka.Qapp.ol ), 
and  Epicurus  to  have  assisted 
in  this  occupation  {Diog.  4). 
Although  the  latter  statement 
evidently  comes  from  some 
hostile  authority.it  wouldseem' 
that  his  circumstances  in  early 
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and  his  knowledge  of  previous  philosophic  systems  Chap 
was  very  superficial,  even  at  the  time  when  he  first 
came  forward  as  an  independent  teacher.  » Still  he 
can  hardly  have  been  so  entirely  self-taught  as  he 
wished  to  appear  at  a  later  period*  in  life.  The 
names,  at  least,  of  the  individuals  are  on  record 
■who  instructed  him  in  the  systems  of  Democritus 
and  Plato : 1  and  although  it  is  by  no  means  an 
ascertained  fact  that  he  subsequently  attended  the 
lectures  of  Xenocrates,2  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit 
to  Athens,3  no  doubt  can  be  felt  that  he  was 


life  were  not  favourable  to  a 
thoroughly  scientific  education. 
His  language  in  disparagement 
of  culture  would  lead  us  to  the 
same  conclusion,  even  were  the 
express  testimony  of  Sext.  Math, 
i.  1  wanting:  iv  itoKKois  yap 
apa& r)s  ’Eirlicoiipos  e’Ae7XeT“‘> 
iv  Toir  ttoivah  opiXiais  (in  com¬ 
mon  expressions,  conf.  the  cen¬ 
sure  passed  on  him  by  Dionysius 
of  Halicarnassus  and  Aristo¬ 
phanes  in  Diog.  4, 13)  icadapivasv. 
Cie.  Fin.  i.  7,  26  :  Vellem 
equidem,  aut  ipse  do<trinis 
fuisset  instructior — est  enim 
.  .  .  non  satis  politus inartibus, 
quas  qui  tenent  eruditi  appel- 
lantur — aut  ne  deterruisset 
alios  a  studiis.  Athen..  xiii.  588, 
a  :  iyituK\'tov  iraiSdas  o/aibiror  &v, 
!  According  to  his  own 
statement  ( Ding .  2),  he  was  not 
more  t ha n  f o ur t  ee n  ( Suid.  ’Ethic. 
has  twelve)  years  of  age  when 
he  began  to  philosophise,  i.e. 
to  think  about  philosophical 
subjects  ;  probably  about  chaos, 
following  the  suggestion  of 
Hesiod’s  verses.  He  suhse- 
,  quently  boasted*  that  he  had 


made  himself  what  he  was 
without  a  teacher,  and  refused 
to  own  his  obligations  to  those 
shown  to  be  his  teachers,  Cie. 
N.  D.  i.  26,  72  ;  33,  93  ;  Sext. 
Math.  i.  2,  who  mentions  his 
disparagement  of  Nausiphanes ; 
Diog.  8,  13 ;  Pint.  N.  P.  Suav. 
V.  18,  4;  conf.  Sen.  Ep.  52,  3. 
It  is,  however,  established  that 
in  his  youth  he  enjoyed  the  in¬ 
struction  of  Pamphilus  and  of 
that  Nausiphanes,  who  is  some¬ 
times  called  a  follower  *}f  De¬ 
mocritus,  sometimes  of  Pyrrho 
(  Cut.  ;  Sext. ;  Diog.  x.  8 ;  13 ;  Id  ; 
ix.  64 ;  69  ;  Procem.  15  ;  Smd. 
’Ethic.  ;  Clem.  Strom,  i.  301,  u). 
The  names  of  two  other  sup¬ 
posed  instructors  are  also  men¬ 
tioned,  Nausicydes  and  Praxi- 
phanes  (Dm/.  Procem.  15  ;  x. 
13),  but  they  almost  seem  to 
be  corruptions  for  PamphiVis 
and  Nausiphanes.  > 

2  According  to  Cm.  1.  c.,  be 
denied  the  fact.  Others,  how¬ 
ever,  asserted  it,  and,  among 
them,  Demetrius  of  Magnesia. 
Diog.  ’  3. 

3  Whither  he  came,  in  liis 


The  scientific  value  and  capacity  for  development  of 
_  Epicureanism  are  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  exten¬ 
sive  diffusion  and  the  length  of  time  during  which 
*  it  continued  to  flourish.  No  other  system  troubled 
itself  so  little  about  the  foundation  on  which  it 
rested  ;  none  confined  itself  so  exclusively  to  the 
utterances  of  its  founder.  Such  was  the  dogmatism 
with  which  Epicurus  propounded  his  precepts,  such 
the  conviction  he  entertained  of  their  excellence, 
that  his  pupils  were  required  to  commit  summaries 
of  tliSm  to  memory  ; '  and  the  superstitious  devotion 
for  the  founder  was  with  his  approval 2 .  carried  to 
1  Cie.  Fin.  ii.  7,  20:  Quis  from  biro  :  &s  KoXi»rtj!  pin  airbr 

curi  Kvplat  5 6la\1  Diog.  12  vdrwv  atydfievos  ’  NeoicKijs  fit  fi 
(according  to  Diodes).  Epicu-  i>e\<pbs  eMs  fi/t  ira.W  tiiro <pal- 


friends  "was  {Dug.  16):  w 
loyiidrav  jiffirwrfiai.^  ^ 
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such  a  length,  that  on  no  single  point  was  the  shtflir- 
est  deviation  from  his  tenets  permitted.  Although, 
even  in  Cicero's  tune,  the  writings  of  Jvpi  citrus  and 
Metrodorus  found  hardly  a  reader  outside  the  behooh1 
vet  it  is  asserted  that  as  late  as  the  fu^it  and  second 
centuries  after  Christ  the  Epicureans  clung  tena¬ 
ciously  to  their  masters  teaching.-  Probably  it  was 
easier  for  an  Epicurean  than  for  any  other  thinker  to 
act  thus.  Like  Ins  master,’0'  he  was  indifferent,  to  the 


every  month  was  celebrated  as 


teaching,  a  point  in  which  only 


atTCf}v}(Ml*  WCU  KOTF- 

.ncarenn  fcchool  resembioa 
i  state  animated  by  one  spirit, 
n  which  there  are  no  diwsiona 

n  already  ol*. 


qmequid  Metrodorus,  ad  unum 
retertur.  Ofuma  quae  qmsquam 
in  illo  contubernio  locutus  est, 

sunt.  On  the"  other  hand. 


Nausicvdes.  and  only  confessed 
his  debt  to  Democritus:  All 
other  philosophers  provoked 
not  onlr  his  contempt,  b^t 
likewise  his  abuse,  /tie?.  K 
probably  on  the  authority  of 


was,  with  them,  to  promote  human 
Indeed,  philosophy  is  nothing  else  than 
helping  us  to  happiness  by  means  of 
thought.2  Nor  is  happiness,  according 
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at,  any  rate,  they  contribute  nothing  to  human 
happiness,  and  it  is  therefore  useless  and  foolish  to 
trouble  Oneself  about  them.1  The  theory  of  music 
and  poetry  he  likewise  found  exceedingly  irksome, 
although  he  took  pleasure  in  music  itself  and  the 
theatre;2  and  rhetoric,  as  an  artificial  guide  to  elo¬ 
quence,  seemed  to  him  as  worthless  as  the  show- 
speeches  which  are  the  only  result  of  the  study 
of  it.  The  power  of  public  speaking  is  a  matter  of 
practice  and  of  momentary  feeling,  and  hence  the 
skilful  speaker  is  far  from  being  a  good  statesman.3 
The  greater  part  of  logical  enquiries  fared  no 
better  in  his  judgment.  Himself  no  logician,  he 
set  little  store  by  logic.  Definitions  are  of  no  use  ; 
the  theory  of  division  and  proof  may  be  dispensed 
with ;  the  philosopher  does  best  to  confine  himself 
to  words,  and  to  leave  all  the  logical  ballast 
alone.4  Of  all  the  questions  which  engrossed  the 
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Chap,  of  philosophy  which  we  hare  already  encountered  in 
XTI-  Stoicism  was  carried  by  the  Epicureans  to  an  extreme 
length.  ~ 

(3)  j)iri-  Nor  is  it  otherwise  than  in  harmony  herewith 
fhlut-  that  !o§ic  not  receive  a  fu,!er  or  more  Pei'fect 

j>hy.  treatment  in  the  further  development  of  their 

system.  Even  the  study  of  nature,  going  far  more 
fully  into  particulars  than  logic,  was  guided  entirely 
by  practical  considerations,  all  scientific  interest  in 
nature  being  ignored.  Following  the  usual  method, 
however,  the  Epicureans  divided  philosophy  into 
three  parts1 — logic,  natural  science,  and  moral 
science.  Limiting  the  first  of  these  parts  to  one 
branch  of  logic,  the  part  which  deals  with  the 
characteristics  of  truth,  and  which  they  therefore 
called  neither  logic,  nor  dialectic,  but  Canonic,  they 
really  reduced  this  part  to  a  mere  introductory 
appendage  to  the  two  other  parts,2  and  studied 
Canonic  as  a  part  of  natural  science.3  Natural  science 
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or  pain,  he  appealed  far  more  unreservedly  than 
they  had  done  to  sensation.  Now,  since  the  senses 
can  alone  inform  us  what  is  pleasant  or  unpleasant, 
and  what  is  desirable  or  the  contrary,  our  judgment 
as  to  truth  or  falsehood  must  ultimately  depend  on 
the  senses.  Viewed  speculatively,  sensation  is  the 
standard  of  truth;  viewed  practically,  the  feeling  of 
pleasure  or  pain.1  If  the  senses  may  not  be  trusted, 
still  less  may  knowledge  derived  from  reason  be 
trusted,  since  reason  itself  is  primarily  and  entirely 
derived  from  the  senses.  There  remains,  therefore, 
no  distinctive  mark  of  truth,  and  no  possibility  of 
certain  conviction.  We  are  at  the  mercy  of  un¬ 
limited  doubt.  If,  however,  this  doubt  is  contradic¬ 
tory  of  itself — for  how  can  men  declare  they  know, 
that  they  can  know  nothing? — it  is  also  contradictory 
of  human  nature,  since  it  would  do  away  not  only 
with  all  knowledge  but  with  every  possibility  of 
action — in  short,  with  all  the  conditions  on  which 
human  life  depends.4  To  avoid  doubt  we  must  allow 
that  sensation  as  such  is  always,  and  under  all  cir¬ 
cumstances,  to  be  trusted  ;  nor  ought  the  delusions 
ot  the  senses  to  shake  our  belief;  the  causes  of  these 
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deceptions  do  not  lie  in  sensation  as  such,  but  in  our 
judgment  about  sensation.  What  the  senses  supply 
is  only  that  an  object  produces  this  or  thtit  effect 
upon  us,  and  that  this  or  that  picture  has  impressed 
our  soul.  The  facts  thus  supplied  are  always  true, 
only  it  does  not  follow  that  the  object  exactly  corre¬ 
sponds  with  the  impression  we  receive  of  it,  or  that 
it  produces  on  others  the  same  impression  that  if 
produces  on  us.  Many  different  pictures  may  emanate 
from  one  and  the  same  object,  .and  these  pictures 
may  be  changed  on  their  way  to  the  ear  or  eye. 
Pictures,  too,  may  strike  our  senses  with  which  no 
real  objects  correspond.  To  confound  the  picture 
with  the  thing,  the  impression  made  with  the.  object 
making  the  impression,  is  certainly  an  error,  but  this 
error  must  not  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  senses,  but 
to  that  of  opinion.1  Indeed,  how  is  it  possible,  asks 
Epicurus,2  to  refute  the  testimony  of  the  senses  ? 
Can  reason  refute  it?  But  reason  is  itself  dependent 
on  the  senses,  and  cannot  bear  testimony  against 
that  on  which  its  own  claims  to  belief  depend!  Or 
can  one  sense  couvict  another  of  error?  But  different 
sensations  do  not  refer  to  the  same  object,  and  similar 
sensations  have  equal  value.  Nothing  remains,  there¬ 
fore,  but  to  attach  implicit  belief  to  every  impression 
of  the  senses.  Every  such  impression  is  directly 
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our  assumptions  correct ;  if  not,  our  assumptions  are 
'incorrect.1  In  the  first  case  the  test  of  the  truth  of 
an  opiuion  is  that  it  is  supported  by  experi^rce  :  in 
the  latter  that  it  is  not  refuted  by  experience.2  Have 
we  not  here  all  the  leading  features  ($f  a  theory  of 
knowledge  based  purely  on  sensation  ?  The  Epi¬ 
curean’s  interest  in  these,  questions  was,  however,  far 
too  slight  to  construct  with  them  a  developed  theory 
of  materialism. 

Little  pains  seem  to  have  been  taken  by  Epicurus 
to  overcome  the  difficulties  by  which  this  view  was 
beset.  If  all  sensations  as  snch  are  true,  the  saying 
of  Protagoras  necessarily  follows  that  for  each  indi¬ 
vidual  that  is  true  which  seems  to  him  to  be  true,  that 
contrary  impressions  about  one  and  the  same  object 
are  true,  and  that  deceptions  of  the  senses,  so  many 
instances  of  which  are  supplied  by  experience,  are 
really  impossible.  To  avoid  these  conclusions.  Epi¬ 
curus  maintained  that  for  each  different  impression 
there  is  a  different  object-picture.  What  imme¬ 
diately  affects  our  senses  is  not  the  object  itself,  but 
a  picture  of  the  object,  and  these  pictures  may  be 
innumerable,  a  different  one  being  the  cause  of  each 
separate  sensation.  Moreover,  although  the  pictures 
emanating  from  the  same  object  are  in  general  nearly 
alike,  it  is  possible  that  they  may  differ  from  one 


Sext.  1.  c.  2 lit. 
if  and  absence  of  refutation, 
sly  says,  refer  to  the  same 

t  of  external  appearances 

t  be  provr^,  before  they 


of  these  appearances  caust  not 
be  refuted  The  former  test 
applies  to  opinions  regarding 
t4  irpoirgcW;  the  latter,  to 
opinions  regarding  t»  WijXw. 
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another  owing  to  a  variety  of  causes.  If,  therefore,  the 
same  object  appears  different  to  different  individuals, 
the  cause  of  these  different  sensations  is  not  one  and 
the  same,  but  a  different  one,  and  different  pictures 
must  have  affected  their  senses.  If  our  own  sensa¬ 
tions  deceive  us,  the  blame  does  not  belong  to  out' 
senses,  as  though  they  had  depicted  to  us  unreal  ob¬ 
jects,  but  to  our  judgment  for  drawing  unwarranted 
inferences  from  pictures  1  as  to  their  causes. 

This  line  of  argument,  however,  only  removes  the 
difficulty  one  step  further.  Sensation  is  said  always 
to  reproduce  faithfully  the  picture  which  affects  the 
organs  of  sense,  but  the  pictures  do  not  always  re¬ 
produce  the  object  with  equal  faithfulness.  How 
then  cau  a  faithful  picture  be  known  from  one  which 
is  not  faithful  ?  To  this  question  the  Epicurean 
system  can  furnish  no  real  answer.  To  say  that  the 
wise  man  knows  how  to  distinguish  a  faithful  from 
an  unfaithful  picture  2  is  to  despair  of  an  absolute 
standard  at  all,  and  to  make  the  decision  of  truth  or 
error  depend  upon  the  individual’s  judgment.'  Such 
a  statement  reduces  all  our  impressions  of  the  pro¬ 
perties  of  things  to  a  relative  level.  If  sensation 
does  not  show  us  things  themselves,  but  only  those 
impressions  of  them  which  happen  to  affect  us,  it 
does  not  supply  us  with  a  knowledge  of  things  as 
they  are.  but  as  they  happen  to  be  related  to  us.  It 

1  Compare  the  passages  in  turbare  veri  cognitionem,  dixit- 
Sext.  vii.  206,  quoted  p.  427,  1.  que  sapientis  esse  opinionem  a 

*  Ok.  Acad.  ii.  14,  45  :  Nam  perspiocitate  sejungere,  nihil 
qui  voiuit  subvenire  erroribus  profecit,  ipsius  enim  opinionis 


ther  properties  must  be  expjan 
r  to  the  essence,  but  only  to  1 
hings.2  The  taste  for  speculate 
jo  weak,  and  the  need  of  a  dir 
es  too  strong  in  Epicurus  for  him 
is  thoughts  in  this  direction  for  loi 
to  certain  properties  of  things  oi 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE  EPICUREAN  VIEWS  ON  NATURE. 

If  Epicurus  and  his  followers  underrated  logic,  to 
natural  science  they  attached  a  considerable  value. 
This  value  was,  however,  exclusively  derived  from  a 
sense  of  the  practical  advantages  which  a  knowledge 
of  nature  confers  in  opposing  superstition.  Without 
such  an  object  the  study  of  nature  would  have 
seemed  wholly  superfluous.1  Such  being  their  atti¬ 
tude  of  mind,  the  Epicureans  were,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  indifferent  about  giving  a  complete, 
and  accurate  explanation  of  phenomena.  Their  one 
aim  yyas  to  put  forward  such  a  view  of  nature  as 
would  do  away  with  the  necessity  for  supernatural 
intervention,  without  at  the  same  time  pretending  to 
offer  a  sufficient  solution  of  the  problems  raised  by 
science.2  Whilst,  therefore,  he  devoted  considerable 
attention  to  natural  science,3  Epicurus  does  not  seem 

:  Epic,  in  Mog.  U3  :  ot*  «  #4  y&p  85)  58, o Xoyias  ««! 

ifM&pbptvoy  irepl  r&y  Kvpiaird-  sssijs  M(v,  b  0! os  fipir  lx" 
7W  Kirn-'  (it  mrntira  r Is  f\  rob  xpAov,  ixxb  rol  ittopifrn  VP** 
iripmoTos  tpvne  Aaa’  fimmrtoi-  (fr.  Epic,  in  Dior).  87. 

C«> Ti  T W  Kara  robs  piSoos.  ■  Ding.  27,  mentions  87  books 
Sum  ovx  toev  funoXaylai  of  his  irtpl  (pbtruos,  besides 
aKtpalas  ris  f , Boris  airoku Mvtiy.  smaller  works. 
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to  have  considered  certainty  to  be  of  importance,  or 
even  to  be  possible,  in  dealing  with  details  of  scien¬ 
tific  study.  Of  the  general  causes  of  things*  we  can 
and  ought  to  entertain  a  firm  conviction,  since  the 
possibility  of  overcoming  religious  prejudices  and 
>i,e  fears  occasioned  by  them  depends  on  these  con¬ 
victions.  No  such  result,  however,  follows  from  the 
investigation  of  details,  which,  on  the  contrary,  only 
tends  to  confirm  prejudices  in  those  who  are  not 
already  emancipated  from  them.  In  dealing  with 
details,  therefore,  it  is  enough  for  Epicurus  to  show 
that  various  natural  causes  for  phenomena  may  be 
imagined,  and  to'  offer  various  suggestions  which 
dispense  with  the  intervention  of  the  Gods  and  the 
myths  of  a  belief  in  Providence.1  To  say  that  any 
one  of  these  suggestions  is  the.  only  possible  one.  is 
in  most  cases  to  exceed  the  bounds  of  experience 


1  Kpic.  in  Riot/.  78  :  «al  p V  reivew  (how  very  different  from 
tttu  tV  ’N*i>  toiv  KvpL(vTaTm<  at-  Aristotle !  See  Zeller ,  Philoso- 
Ttap  l^aKfnfiwaai  QvmoAoyl as  £p-  pliic  der^Griechen,  u.^b,  1 18,  S  ; 
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arid  human  knowledge,  and  to  go  back  to  the  capri¬ 
cious  explanations  of  mythology.1  Possibly  the  world 
may  mote,  and  possibly  it  may  be  at  rest.  Possibly 
it  may  be  round,  or  else  it  may  be  triangular,  or 
have  any  offer  shape.  Possibly  the  sun  and  the 
stars  may  be  extinguished  at  setting,  and  be  lighted” 
afresh  at  rising.  It  is,  however,  equally  possible 
that  they  may  only  disappear  under  the  earth  and 
reappear  again,  or  that  their  rising  and  setting  may 
he  due  to  yet  other  causes.  Possibly  the  waxing 
and  waning  of  the  moon  may  be  caused  by  the 
moon’s  revolving ;  or  it  may  be  due  to  an  atmo¬ 
spheric  change,  or  to  an  actual  increase  and  decrease 
in  the  moon’s  size,  or  to  some  other  cause.  Possibly 
the  moon  may  shine  with  borrowed  light,  or  it  may 
shine  with  its  own,  experience  supplying  us  with 
instances  of  bodies  which  give  their  own  light,  and 
of  those  which  have  their  light  borrowed.2  From 
these  and  such-like  statements  it  appears  that 
questions  of  natural  science  m  themselves  have  no 


^  Ttrid.  87:  plr 


i,  Epic.  he.  86).  Cunt.  94  ; 
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value  for  Epicurus.  Whilst  granting  that  only  one 
natural  explanation  of  phenomena  is  generally  pos¬ 
sible,  yet  in  any  particular  case  he  is  perfectly  indif¬ 
ferent  which  explanation  is  adopted. 

Great  stress  is,  however,  laid  by  him  on  the 
general  explanation.  In  contrast  with  the  religious 
view  which  regards  the  world  as  a  system  of  means 
leading  to  ends,  the  leading  business  of  the  natural 
science  of  the  Epicureans  is  to  refer  all  phenomena 
to  natural  causes.  To  an  Epicurean  nothing  appeal's 
more  absurd  than  to  suppose  that  the  arrangements 
of  nature  have  for  their  object  the  well-being  of 
mankind,  or  that  they  have  any  object,  at  all.  The 
tongue  is  not  given  us  for  the  purpose  of  speaking, 
nor  the  ears  for  the  purpose  of  hearing.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  would,  indeed,  be  more  correct  to  say,  that 
we  speak  because  we  have  a  tongue,  and  hear  because 
we  have  ears.  Natural  powers  have  acted  purely 
according  to  the  law  of  necessity,  and  among  their 
various  products  there  could  not  fail  to  be  some 
presenting  the  appearance  of  purpose  in  their  ar¬ 
rangement.  In  the  case  of  man  there  have  resulted 
many  such  products  and  powers.  But  this  result  is 
by  no  means  intentional ;  it  is  an  accidental  con¬ 
sequence  of  natural  causes.  In  explaining  natube 
all  thought  of  Gods  must  be  put  out  of  sight!  For 
their  happiness  would  be  inconceivable,  on  tSe  sup¬ 
position  that  they  cared  for  man  and  his  > 
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Confining  his  interest  id  nature,  as  Epicurus  did,  . 
entirely  to  this  general  view  of  things,  he  was  all 
the  more  inclined,  in  carrying  it  into  details,  to  rely 
upon  some  older  system.  No  system,  however,  ap¬ 
peared  to  correspond  better  with  his  tone  of  mind^- 
than  that  of  Democritus,  which,  moreover,  commended 
itself  to  him  not  only  by  absolutely  banishing  the 
idea  of  final  cause,  but  by  referring  everything  to 
matter,  and  by  its  theory  of  atoms.  As  Epicurus 
places  in  each  individual  thing  taken  by  itself  the 
ultimate  end  of  action,  so  Democritus  had  theoreti¬ 
cally  made  all  that  is  real  to  consist  in  what  is 
absolutely  individual  or  in  atoms.  His  natural 
science,  therefore,  seemed  to  present  the  most  na- 
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besides  corporeal  substance  in  order  to  explain  phe¬ 
nomena,  viz.  empty  space.  That  empty  space  exists 
is  proved  by  the  differences  of  weight  in  bodies, 
for  what  else  could  be  the  cause  of  this  difference  ?  1 
It  is  proved  sfeill  more  conclusively  by  motion,  mo¬ 
tion  being  impossible  without  empty  space.2  Mind''” 
as  a  moving  cause,  however,  seems  to  Epicurus 
altogether  superfluous.  Everything  that  exists  con¬ 
sists  of  bodies  and  empty  space,  and  there  is  no 
third  thing.3 

Democritus  had  resolved  the  two  conceptions  of 
body  and  empty  space  into  the  conceptions  of  being 
and  not  being.  True  to  his  position,  Epicurus  dis¬ 
pensed  with  this  speculative  basis,  and  clinging  to  the 
ordinary  notions  of  empty  space,  and  of  a  material 
filling  space,4  he  simply  proves  these  notions  by 
nights,  and  their  portions,  of  ■  uueret.  i.  368. 


or^ndfvided 
1.  0.466)  doc 


and  sensuous  up  into  parts.  The  same  in 
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exist  in  Diogenes.  His  xpirot  1  Luor.  i.  440 ;  Dim.  33  ; 
Sii  A47ou,6c!«puto)  (Dior/.  47)  Plat.  Ar]v.  Col  11,5. 
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that  the  primary  component  parts  of  things  can 
neither  have  come  into  existence  nor  cease  to  exist, 
nor  yet.be  changed  in  their  nature.1  These  primary- 
bodies  contain  no, empty  space  in  themselves,  and 
hence  can  neither  be  divided  nor  destroyed,  nor  be 
changed  in  any  way.2  They  are  so  small  that  tli sf' 
do  not  impress  the  senses,  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact. we  do  not  see  them.  Nevertheless  they  roust 
not  be  regarded  as  mathematical  atoms,  the  name 
atoms  being  assigned  to  them  only  because  their 
bodily  structure  will  not  admit  of  division.3  They 
have  neither  colour,  warmth,  smell,  nor  any  other 
property  ;  properties  belong  only  to  distinct  mate¬ 
rials;4  and  for  this  reason  they  must  not  be  sought 
in  the  four  elements,  all  of  which,  as  experience 
shows,  come  into  being  and  pass  away.5  They  pos¬ 
sess  only  the  universal  qualities  of  all  corporeal 
things,  viz.  shape,  size,  and  weight.0 
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smallest  possible  swerving  aside  from  the  perpen¬ 
dicular  line  in  falling.  This  assumption  seemed  to 
him  indispensable,  since  it  would  be  otherwise  im¬ 
possible  to  assert  the  freedom  of  the  human  will. 
For  how  canrthe  will  be  free  if  everything  falls 
according  to  the  strict  law  of  gravity?  For  the 
same  reason  this  swerving  aside  was  not  supposed  to 
proceed  from  any  natural  necessity,  but  simply  from 
the  power  of  self-motion  in  the  atoms.1  In  con¬ 
sequence  of  their  meeting  one  part  of  the  atoms 
rebounds — so  Democritus  also  taught ;  the  lighter 
ones  are  forced  upwards,  and  from  the  upward  and 
downward  motions  combined  a  rotatory  motion 
arises.2.  When  this  motion  takes  place  a  clustering 
of  atoms  is  the  consequence,  which  by  their  own 
motion  separate  themselves  from  the  remaining 
mass,  and  form  a  world  of  themselves.3  Atoms 
being  eternal  and  unchangeable,  the  process  of 
forming  worlds  must  go  on  without  beginning  or 
end ; 4  and  inasmuch  as  they  are  also  infinite  in 
number,  and  empty  space  is  infinite  also,  there  must 
be  an  innumerable  number  of  worlds.5  In  the 


the  world- its  origin. 

character  of  these  worlds  the  greatest  possible  va- 
'  riety  may  be  supposed,  since  it  is  most  unlikely 
that  the  innumerable  combinations  of  atoms  all 
brought  about  at  random  will  fall  out  alike.  Equally 
impossible  is  it  to  assert  that  all  *tkese  worlds 
are  absolutely  dissimilar.  In  general,  Epicurus 
assumed  that  they  are  extremely  different  both  m 
point  of  size  and  arrangement,  and  that  here  and 
there  one  may  be  similar  to  our  own.1  Moreover, 
since  eternity  affords  time  for  all  imaginable  com¬ 
binations  of  atoms,  nothing  can  ever  be  brought 
about  now  which  has  not  already  existed.'2  In  one 
respect  all  worlds  are  alike  ;  they  come  into  existence, 
are  liable  to  decay,  and,  like  all  other  individual 
elements,  are  exposed  to  a  gradual  increase  and 
decrease.3  So  we  might  have  assumed  from  other 
positions  in  his  system.  Between  the  individual 
worlds  both  Democritus  and  Epicurus  insert  in¬ 
termediate  world-spaces,  in  which  by  the  clustering 
of  atoms  from  time  to  time  new  worlds  come  into 
being.*  . 

The  origin  of  our  world  is  thus  described.  At  a 
certain  period  of  time — Lucretius5  believes  at  no 
very  distant  period— a  cluster  of  atoms  of  varying 
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shape  and  size  was  formed  in  this  definite  portion  of 
space.  These  atoms  meeting,  there  first  arose  from 
the  pressure  and  rebound  of  the  quickly  falling 
particles  motions  of  every  variety  in  every  direction. 
Soon  the  greater  atoms  pressing  downwards,  by  dint 
of  weight  forced  upwards  the  smaller  and  lighter 
atoms,  the  fiery  ones  topmost  and  with  the  greatest 
impetus  to  form  the  ether,  and  afterwards  those 
which  form  the  air.'  The  upper  pressure  ceasing, 
these  masses,  under  the  pressure  of  particles  still 
joining  it  from  below,  spread  forth  sidewards,  and 
thus  the  belts  of  fire  and  air  were  formed.  Next 
uprose  those  atoms  out  of  which  the  sun  and  stars 
are  formed  into  the  heights,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  earth  settled  down,  its  inner  part  being  partially 
exhausted  in  those  places  where  the  sea  now  is.  By 
the  influence  of  the  warmth  of  the  ether,  and  the 
sun-heat,  the  earth-mass  was  bound  together  more 
closely,  the  sea  was  pressed  out  of  it,  and  the  surface 
assumed  an  uneven  character.2  The  world  is  shut 

1  On  this  point  see  Lucret. 
ii.#lll2.  The  principle  that 
similar  elements  naturally  con* 
gregate  is  there  explained  in 

^Utcr.  v.  416-508;  Pint. 

Plae.  i.  4.  The  latter  view  has 
been  referred,  in  vol.  i.  604,  to 
thu-  Atomists.  It  would  i  ow 
appear  that  it  must  be  deduced 

buted  to  Leucippus  in  other 
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off  from  other  worlds  and  from  empty  space  by  those 
bodies  which  form  its  external  boundary.1 

Asking,  in  the  next  place,  what  idea  *rast  be 
formed  of  the  arrangement  of  the  world,  we  are  met 
by  the  two  principles  which  Epicurus  i*  never  weary 
of  inculcating ;  one,  that  we  must  explain  nothing 
as  an  intentional  arrangement  by  deity,  but  refer 
everything  simply  and  solely  to  mechanical  causes ; 
the  other,  that  in  explaining  phenomena  the  widest 
possible  room  must  be  given  for  hypotheses  of  every 
kind,  and  that  nothing  is  more  absurd  than  to  abridge 
the  wide  range  of  possible  explanations  by  exclu¬ 
sively  deciding  in  favour  of  any  one.2  Thereby  the 
investigation  of  nature  loses  for  him  its  value  as 
such,  nor  is  it  of  any  great  interest  to  us  to  follow 
his  speculations  on  nature  into  detail.  On  one  point 
he  dogmatises,  protestingtkatthe  framework  ofheaven 
must  not  be  considered  the,  work  of  God,3  nor  must 
life  and  reason  be  attributed  to  the  stars.4  Other¬ 
wise,  ou  nearly  all  the  questions  which  engaged  the 
attention  of  astronomers  at  that  time,  he  observes 
the  greatest  indifference,  treating  the  views  of  }ps 
predecessors,  good  and  bad  alike,  with  an  easy  super¬ 
ficiality  which  can  only  be  explained  by  supposing  him 
altogether  indifferent5  as  to  their  truth.  The  state 
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Out  of  the  newly  made  earth  plants  at  first  grew.1 
and  afterwards  animals  came  forth,  since  the  latter, 
according  to  Lucretius,  can  by  no  possibility  have 
fallen  from  heaven.2  In  other  worlds,  likewise,  living 
beings  came  into  existence,  though  not  necessarily  in 
all.3  Among  these  beings  were  originally,  as  Empe¬ 
docles  had  previously  supposed,4  all  sorts  of  compo¬ 
site  or  deformed  creatures.  Those,  however,  alone 
continued  to  exist  which  were  fitted  by  nature  to  find 
support,  to  propagate,  arid  to  protect  themselves  from 
danger.  Romantic  creatures,  such  as  centaurs  or 
chimseras,  can  never  have  existed  here,  because  the 
beings  of  which  they  are  compounded  would  require 
conditions  of  life5  altogether  different. 

Aiming,  as  the  Epicureans  did,  at  explaining 
the  origin  of  men  and  animals  in  a  purely  natural 
manner,  they  likewise  tried  to  form  an  idea,  equally 
according  to  nature,  of  the  original  state  and  his¬ 
torical  development  of  the  human  race.  In  thw 
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attempt  they  ignored  all  legendary  notions,  and,  not¬ 
withstanding  their  leaning  towards  materialism,  they 
on  the  whole  advocated  perfectly  sound  views.  The 
men  of  early  times,  so  thought  Lucretius,  were 
stronger  and  nfore  powerful  than  the  men  of  to-day. 
Rude  and  ignorant  as  beasts,  they  lived  in  the  woods 
in  a  perpetual  state  of  warfare  with  the  wild  animals, 
without  justice  or  society.1  The  first  and  most  im¬ 
portant  step  in  a  social  direction  was  the  discovery 
of  fire,  the  learning  to  build  huts,  and  to  clothe 
themselves  in  skins ;  then  began  marriage  and  do¬ 
mestic  life,2  and  speech,  originally  not  a  matter  of 
convention,  but,  like  the  noises  of  animals,  the  na¬ 
tural  expression  of  thoughts  and  feelings,  was  deve-, 
loped.3  The  older  the  human  race  grew,  the  more 
they  learned  of  the  arts  and  skill  which  minister  to 
the  preservation  and  enjoyment  of  life.  These  arts 
were  first  learnt  by  experience,  under  the  pressure  of 
nature,  or  the  compulsion  of  want.  What  had  thus 
been  discovered  was  completed  by  reflection,  the 
more  gifted  preceding  the  rest  as  teachers.4  In  ex- 
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actly  the  same  way  civil  society  was  developed.  Indi¬ 
viduals  built  strongholds,  and  made  themselves  rulers. 
In  time  the  power  of  kings  aroused  envy,%nd  they 
were  massacred.  To  crush  the  anarchy  which  then 
arose,  magistrates  were  chosen,  and  oitler  established 
by  penal  laws.1  It  will  subsequently  be.  seen  that 
Epicurus  explained  religion  in  the  same  way  by  na¬ 
tural  growth. 

The  apotheosis  of  nature,  which  has  been  appa¬ 
rent  in  Epicurus’s  whole  view  of  history,  becomes 
specially  prominent  in  his  treatment  of  psychology. 
This  treatment  could,  after  all  that,  has  been  said,  be 
only  purely  materialistic.  The  soul,  like  everv  other 
real  being,  is  a  body.  In  support  of  this  view  the 
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Chap. 

XVII. 


gloomy  prospect  for  the  future,  Epicurus  considers 
that  it  cannot  really  be  so.  With  life  every  feeling 
of  evil  ceases,1  and  the  time  when  we  shall  no  longer 
exist  affects  us  just  as  little  as  the  time  before  we 
existed.2  Nay,  more,  he  entertains  the  opinion  that 
his  teaching  alone  can  reconcile  us  to  death  by  re¬ 
moving  all  fear  of  the  nether  world  and  its  terrors.3 

Allowing  that  many  of  these  statements  are  na¬ 
tural  consequences  of  the  principles  of  Epicurus,  the 
distinction  between  a  rational  and  an  irrational  soul 
must,  nevertheless,  at  first  sight  seem  strange  in  a 
system  so  thoroughly  materialistic  as  was  that  of  the 
Epicureans.  And  yet  this  distinction  is  not  stranger 
than  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  Stoic  teaching.  If 
the  Stoic  views  may  be  referred  to  the  distinction 
which  they  drew  in  morals  between  the  senses  and  the 
reason,  not  less  are  the  Epicurean  ethics  marked  by 
the  same  contrast  between  the  general  and  the  sen¬ 
suous  side  of  the  tnind.  Hence  Epicurus  shares  the 
Stoic  belief  in  an  ethereal  origin  of  the  human  race  f 


body  together  ;  in  Epicurean- 
ism-  the  body  the  soul.  In 
Stoicism,  the  soul  survives  the 
body;  in  Epicureanism,  this  is 
impossible.  In  Stoicism,  the 
mind  is  a  power  over  the  world, 
and  henoe  over  the  body ;  in 
Epicureanism,  it  is  on  a  level 
wnir  the  body,  and  dependent 
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.motion  of  forms  which  we  behold  in  dreams  is 
explained  by  the  hasty  succession  of  similar  atom- 
pictures,  appearing  to  us  as  changes  of  one  and  the 
same  picture.1  But  besides  receiving  pictures  snp- 
— ;  plied  from  without,  spontaneous  motioi?  with  regard 
to  these  pictures  takes  place  on  our  part,  a  motion 
connected  in  the  first  instance  with  the  soul's  motion 
when  it  receives  the  out.wa.rd  impression,  but  not  to 
.  be  regarded  as  a  simple  continuation  thereof.  This 
independent-  motion  gives  rise  to  opinion,  and  hence 

feeling.  If,  may  agree^  with  feeling,  or  it  ' may  nor. 


agree  with  it.  It  may  be  true  or  it  may  be  false.'2 
The  conditions  of  its  being  true  or  false  have  been 
previously  investigated.3 

Impressions  also  give  rise  to  will  and  action,  the 
soul  being  sot  in  motion  by  impressions,  and  this 
motion  extending  from  the  soul  to  the  body.4  Into 
the  nature  of  will,  however,  Epicurus  does  not 
appear  to  have  instituted  a.  more  careful  psycho¬ 
logical  investigation.  It,  was  enough  for  hitn  to 
assert  the  freedom  of  the  will.  This  freedom  (je 
considers  absolutely  indispensable,  if  anything  we 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

VIEWS  OF  EPICUHUS  ON  KELIGION. 

Chap.  Satisfied  with  the  results  of  his  own  enquiries  into 

_ L  nature,  Epicurus  hoped  by  his  view  of  the  causes  of 

t'k'nSs  n°f  only  to  displace  the  superstitions  of  a 
the  gods  polytheistic  worship,  but  also  to  uproot  the  prejudice 
fopvtar  t’avour  °f  Providence.  Indeed,  these  two  objects 
faith.  were  placed  by  him  on  exactly  the  same  footing. 

So  absurd  did  he  consider  the  popular  notions  re¬ 
specting  the  Gods,  that  instead  of  blaming  those  who 
attacked  them,’  he  believed  it  impious  to  acquiesce 
in  them.  Religion  being,  according  to  Lucretius, 
the  cause  of  the  greatest  evils,2  he  who  displaces  it 
to  make  way  for  rational  views  of  nature  deserves 
praise  as  having  overcome  the  most  dangerous 


Humana  ante  oculos  fccde  cum  Coni.  Epic,  in  JHog.  81,  awl 
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could  God  be  the  happy  Being  He  i 


e  if  the 


whole  burden  of  caring  for  all  things  and  all  events  ' 
lay  upoi*  Him.  or  He  were  swayed  to  and  fro  together 
with  the  body  of  the  world  ?  1  Or  how  could  we  feel 
any  other  feeling  than  that  of  fear  in  the  presence  of  . 
such  a  God  who  troubles  himself  about  everything?2 

With  the  denial  of  the  popular  Gods,  the  denial  of 
,  demons,3  of  course,  goes  hand  in  hand  ;  and,  together 
•  with  Providence,  the  need  of  prayer 1  and  of  prophecy 
is  at  the  same  time  negatived.8  All  these  notions, 
according  to  Epicurus,  are  the  result  of  ignorance 
and  fear.  Pictures  seen  in  dreams  have  been  con¬ 
founded  with  real  existences ;  regularity  of  motion  in 
the  heavenly  bodies  has  been  mistaken  by  the  igno¬ 
rant  for  the  work  of  God  ;  events  which  accidentally 
happened  in  combination  with  others  have  been 
regarded  as  portents ;  terrific  natural  phenomena, 
storms  and  earthquakes,  have  engendered  in  men’s 
minds  the  fear  of  higher  powers.6  Fear  is  therefore 
the  basis  of  religion  ; 7  and,  on  the  other  hand,  free¬ 
dom  from  fear  is  the  primary  object  aimed  at  by 
philosophy. 

For  all  that,  Epicurus  was  unwilling  to  renonnce 
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could  God  be  the  happy  Being  He  must,  be  if  the 
whole  burden  of  caring  for  all  things  and  all  events 
lay  upo*  Him,  or  He  were  swayed  to  and  fro  together 
with  the  body  of  the  world  ?  1  Or  how  could  we  feel 
any  other  feeling  than  that  of  fear  in  the  presence  of 
such  a  God  who  troubles  himself  about  everything?'2 

With  the  denial  of  the  popular  Gods,  the  denial  of 
demons,3  of  course,  goes  hand  in  hand  ;  and,  together 
with  Providence,  the  need  of  prayer4  and  of  prophecy 
is  at  the  same  time  negatived.5  All  these  notions, 
according  to  Epicurus,  are  the  result  of  ignorance 
and  fear.  Pictures  seen  in  dreams  have  been  con¬ 
founded  with  real  existences  ;  regularity  of  motion  in 
the  heavenly  bodies  has  been  mistaken  by  the  igno¬ 
rant  for  the  work  of  God ;  events  which  accidentally 
happened  in  combination  with  others  have  been 
regarded  as  portents ;  terrific  natural  phenomena, 
storms  and  earthquakes,  have  engendered  in  men's 
minds  the  fear  of  higher  powers.6  Fear  is  therefore 
the  basis  of  religion  ; 7  and,  on  the  other  hand,  free¬ 
dom  from  fear  is  the  primary  object  aimed  at  by 
philosophy. 

For  all  that,  Epicurus  was  unwilling  to  renounce 


seep.  5  Dioq.  135;  f.iuyr.  v.  379; 
!0,  53  ;  PM.  Plac.  v.  1,2;  Cic  N.  D.  i. 
20,  55;  Divin.  ii.  17,  40;  Ter- 


Phot.  Def. 


*  Conf.  th 
in  Tim.  66,  E 


•  iMcr.  v.  1159-1238;  conf. 
iv.  33 ;  vi.  49 ;  Sext.  Math.  ix. 
25  ;  vi.  19  ;  Dioq.  98  ;  1 15. 

'  This  view  is  especially 
prominent  in  Lucretius.  See 
p.  462,  2.  Conf.  'Pint.  N.  P. 
Suav.  Vivi,  21,  10  ;  Cm.  N.  D.  i. 
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Epicurus  had  also  another,  half  Eesthetical,  half  reli¬ 
gious— the  wish  to  see  his  ideal  of  happiness  realised 
in  the  parson  of  the  Gods,1  and  it  is  this  ideal  which 
determines  the  character  of  all  his  notions  respect¬ 
ing  them.  His  Gods  are  therefore,  throughout, 
human  beings.  Religious  belief  only  knows  beings 
such  as  these,  or,  as  Epicurus  expresses  it,  only  such 
beings  come  before  us  in  those  pictures  of  the  Gods 
which  present  themselves  to  our  minds,  sometimes 
in  sleep,  sometimes  when  we  are  awake.  Reflection, 
too,  convinces  us  that  the  human  form  is  the  most 
beautiful,  that  to  it '  alone  reason  belongs,  and  that 
it  is  the  most  appropriate  form  for  perfectly  happy 
beings.2  Epicurus  even  went  so  far  as  to  attribute 
to  the  Gods  difference  of  sex  3  At  the  same  time 
everything  must  be  eliminated  which  is  not  appro- 

na  esset  et  beatissima  -I.  .  et 
metus  omnis  a  vi  atqne  ira 
Deorum  pulsus  esset.  Ibid  20, 
50:  We  do  not  fear  the  Gods, 
et  pie  sancfeque  oolimus  na- 


priate  to  a  divine  being. 


0 


THE  GODS  OF  POPULAR  FAITH, 

The  two  essential  characteristics  of  the  Gods, 
according  to  Epicurus,  are  immortality  and  perfect 
happiness.1  Both  of  these  characteristics  -woiud  be 
impaired  were  we  to  attribute  to  the  bodies  of  the 
Gods  the  same  dense,  corporeity  which  iselongs  to  our 
own.  We  must,  therefore,  only  assign  to  them  a 
body  analogous  to  our  body,  ethereal,  and  consisting 
of  the  finest  atoms.2  Such  bodies  would  be  of  little 
use  in  a  world  like  ours.  In  fact,  they  could  not 
live  in  any  world  without  being  exposed  to  the  tem¬ 
poral  ruin  -which  will  in  time  overwhelm  it.  and. 
meantime,  to  a  state  of  fear,  which  would  mar  their 
bliss.  Epicurus,  therefore,  assigns  the  space  between 
the  worlds  for  their  habitation,  where,  as  Lucretius 
remarks,  troubled  by  no  storms,  they  live  under  a 
sky  ever  serene.3 

Nor  can  these  Gods  be  supposed  to  care  for  the 
world  and  the  affairs  of  men.  else  their  happiness 
would  be  marred  by  the  most  distressing  occupation  ; 
but  perfectly  free  from  care  and  trouble,  and  abso¬ 
lutely  regardless  of  the  world,  in  eternal  contem¬ 
plation  of  their  unchanging  perfection,  they  enjoy 
the  most  unalloyed  happiness.3  The  view  which  the 
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School  formed  to  itself  of  this  happiness  we  learn 
from  Philodemus.1  The  Gods  are  exempt  from  sleep, 
sleep  being  a  partial  death,  and  not  needed  by  beings 
who  live  without  any  exertion.  And  yet  he  believes 
that  they  require  nourishment,  though  this  must,  of 
course,  be  of  a  kind  suited  to  their  nature.  They 
also  need  dwellings,2  since  every  being  requires  some 
place  wherein  to  dwell.  Were  powers  of  speech  to 
be  refused  to  them,  they  would  be  deprived  of  the 
(  highest  means  of  enjoyment — the  power  of  convers¬ 
ing  with  their  equals.  Philodemus  thinks  it  pro¬ 
bable  they  use  the  Greek  or  some  other  closely  allied 
language.3  In  short,  he  imagines  the  Gods  to  be  a 
society  of  Epicurean  philosophers,  who  have  every¬ 
thing  that  they  can  desire — everlasting  life,  no  care, 
and  perpetual  opportunities  of  svVeet  converse.  Only 
such  Gods, — the  Epicureans  thought,4 — need  not  be 
feared.  Only  such  Gods  are  free  and  pure,,  and  wor- 

139;  Cic.  N,  D.  i.  19,  51  assigned  that  \4yovrat  /r?t  iro\i 
(amongst  other  things :  nos  5ia<pepo>aai$  Kara  rhs  apdpJxru 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  MORAL  SCIENCE  OF  THE  EPICUREANS.  GENERAL 
PRINCIPLES. 

Natural  science  is  intended  to  overcome  the  preju¬ 
dices  which  stand  in  the  way  of  happiness ;  moral 
science  to  give  positive,  instruction  as  to  the  nature 
and  means  of  attaining  to  happiness.  The  specula¬ 
tive  part3  of  the  Epicurean  system  had  already  worked 
out  the  idea  that  reality  belongs  only  to  individual 
things,  and  that  all  general  order  must  be  referred 
to  the  accidental  harmony  of  individual  forces.  The 
same  idea  is  now  met  with  in  the  sphere  of  morals, 
individual  feeling  being  made  the  standard,  and  in¬ 
dividual  well-being  the  object  of  all  human  activity. 
Natural  science,  beginning  with  external  phenomena, 
went  back  to  the  secret  principles  of  these  pheno¬ 
mena,  accessible  only  to  thought.  It  led  from  an 
apparently  accidental  movement  of  atoms  to  a  uni¬ 
verse  of  regular  motions.  Not  otherwise  was  the 
course  followed  by  Epicurus  .  in  moral  science.  Not 
content  with  human  feelings  alone,  nor  with  selfishly 
referring  everything  to  the  individual  taken  by  him¬ 
self  alone,  that  science,  in  more  accurately  defining  the 
conception  of  well-being,  ascertained  that  the  same 
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sure  appealed,  that  pleasure  must  be  the  object  of 
life. 

At  the  same  time,  this  proposition  was  restricted 
in  the  Epicurean  system  by  several  considerations. 
In  the  first  piste,  neither  pleasure  nor  pain  is  a  simple 
.thing.  There  are  many  varieties  and  degrees  of 
pleasure  and  pain,  and  the  case  may  occur  in  which 
pleasure  has  to  be  secured  by  the  loss  of  other  plea¬ 
sures,  or  even  by  pain,  or  in  which  pain  can  only  be 
avoided  by  submitting  to  another  pain,  or  at  the  cost 
of  some  pleasure.  In  this  case  Epicurus  would  have 
the  various  feelings  of  pleasure  and  pain  carefully 
weighed,  and  in  consideration  of  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  which  they  confer,  would  under 
circumstances  advise  the  good  to  be  treated  as  an 
evil,  and  the  evil  as  a  good.  He  would  have  plea¬ 
sure  forsworn  if  it  would  entail  a  greater  correspond- 
ing  pain,  and  pain  submitted  to  if  it  holds  out  the 
prospect  of  greater  pleasure.1  He  also  agrees  with 
Plato  in  holding  that  every  positive  pleasure  pre¬ 
supposes  a  want,  i.e.  a  pain  which  it  proposes  to 
remove ;  and  hence  he  concludes  that  the  real  aim 
and  object  of  all  pleasure  consists  in  obtaining  free¬ 
dom  from  pain,2  and  that  the  good  is  nothing  else 
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less  consistent  in  subordinating  it  to  gratification  of 
mind. 

In  calling  pleasure  the  highest  object  in  life,  says 
Epicurus,  we  do  not  mean  the  pleasures  of  profligacy, 
nor  indeed  sensual  enjoyments  at  all,  but  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  body  from  pain,  and  the  freedom  of  the  soul 
from  disturbance.  Neither  feasts  nor  banquets,  nei¬ 
ther  the  lawful  nor  unlawful  indulgence  of  thepassions, 
nor  the  joys  of  the  table,  make  life  happy,  but  a  sober 
judgment,  investigating  the  motives  for  action  and 
for  inaction,  and  dispelling  those  greatest  enemies  of 
our  peace,  prejudices.  The  root  from  which  it  springs, 
and,  therefore,  the  highest  good,  is  intelligence.1  It 
is  intelligence  that  leaves  us  free,  to  acquire  posses¬ 
sion  thereof,  without  being  ever  too  early  or  too  late.2 
Our  indispensable  wants  are  simple,  little  being  ne¬ 
cessary  to  ensure  freedom  from  pain ;  other  things 
only  afford  change  in  enjoyment,  by  which  the  quan¬ 
tity  is  not  increased,  or  else  they  rest  on  a  mere  sen¬ 
timent.3  The  little  we  need  may  be  easily  attained. 

1  IXog.  131.  Similar  views  < phn .  out  a  ■yap  iapos  obieis  irn  y 
are  expressed  by  Metrodorus,  otre  aipapos  ir pbs  to  xaia  <Loytip 
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Chap.  Incidentally  the  remembrance  of  philosophic  dis- 
courses  is  mentioned  1  as  a  counterpoise  to  bodily 
pain  ;  property  speaking,  mental  pleasures  and  pains 
are  not  different  from  other  pleasures  in  kind,  but 
only  in  degree,  by  reason  of  their  being  stronger  and  . 
more  enduring.  Accordingly  Epicurus  cannot  escape 
the  admission  that  we  have  no  cause  for  rejecting 
gross  and  carnal  enjoyments  if  these  can  liberate  us 
from  the  fear  of  higher  powers,  of  death,  and  of 
sufferings ; 2  and  thus  the  only  consolation  he  can  offer 
in  pain  is  the  uncertain  one  that  the  most  violent 
pains  either  do  not  last  long,  or  else  put  an  end  to 
life ;  and  the  less  violent  ones  ought  to  be  endured 
since  thev  do  not  exclude  a  counterbalancing  plea¬ 
sure.3  Hence  victory  over  the  impression  of  the 
moment  must  be  won,  not  so  much  by  mental  force 
stemming  the  tide  of  feeling,  as  by  a  proper  estimate 
of  the  conditions  and  actions  of  the  senses. 

(3)Kj -tue.  In  no  other  way  can  the  necessity  of  virtue 

be  established  in  the  Epicurean  system.  Agreeing 
with  Jihe  strictest  moralists,  so  far  as  to  hold 
that  virtue  can  be  as  little  separated  from  happi¬ 
ness  as  happiness  from  virtue,1  havinig  even  the 
testimony  of  opponents  as  to  the  purity  and  integrity 
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Chap,  or  of  virtuous  action,  but  in  the  freedom  from  dis- 
quiet,  fear,  and  dangers,  which  follows  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  from  virtue.  Wisdom  and  intelligence  con¬ 
tribute  to  happiness  by  liberating  us  from  the  fear 
of  the  Gods  and  of  death,  by  making  us  independent 
of  immoderate  passions  and  vain  desires,  by  teaching 
us  to  bear  pain  as  something  subordinate  and  pass¬ 
ing,  and  by  pointing  the  way  to  a  more  cheerful  and 
natural  life.1  Self-control  aids  in  that  it  points  out 
the  attitude  to  be  assumed  towards  pleasure  and 
pain,  so  as  to  receive  the  maximum  of  enjoyment 
and  the  minimum  of  suffering ; 2  valour,  in  that  it 
enables  us  to  overcome  fear  and  pain ; 3  justice,  in 
that  it  makes  life  possible  without  that  fear  of  Gods 
and  men,  which  ever  haunts  the  transgressor.4  To 
the  Epicurean  virtue  is  never  an  end  in  itself,  but 
only  a  means  to  an  end  lying  beyond — a  happy 
life — but  withal  a  means  so  certain  and  necessary, 
that  virtue  can  neither  be  conceived  without  happi¬ 
ness,  nor  happiness  without  virtue.  However  un¬ 
necessary  it  may  seem,  still  Epicurus  would  ever 
insist  that  an  action  to  he  right  must  he  done  not 
according  to  the  letter,  but  according  to  the  spirit 
of  the  law,  not  simply  from  regard  to  others,  or  by 
compulsion,  but  from  delight  in  what  is  good.5 

1  132  ;  Oc.  Fin.  i.  13,  v.  1152:  The  criminal  can  never 

*  Cic.  Fin.  i.  13,  47.  sleep  betrays  WmTelf^Kpicurus, 

*  Cic.  1.  c.  13,  49.  Diog.  however,  refused  to  answer  the 

120:  T v  51  bvSpe'iar  <picu  g),  question,  Whether  the  wise  man 
ymtrhg,  Jurying  51  to5  a vg^i-  would  do  what  is  forbidden,  if 
(’""oj.  he  could  he  certain  of  not  be- 

1 44*-  PM  NDP  Suav  Vivi ^  ing  discovered  1  PlMt‘  coL 
&».’Ep.  97, 13  and  16.  Luct'.  '  •  PUUdemut,  De  Rhct.  Vol. 
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ms  were  advanced  by  Epicurus  on  Chap. 
e  man  as  the  Stoics  had  urged  on  XIS' 
Not  only  does  he  attribute  to  him  C.  The 
in,  in  nothing  inferior  to  the  Stoic 
feeling,  but  he  endeavours  himself 
ise  man’s  life  as  most  perfect  and 
elf.  Albeit  not  free  from  emotions, 


and  in  particular  susceptible  to  the  higher  feelings  of 
the  soul  such  as  compassion,  the  wise  man  finds  bis 
philosophic  activity  in  no  wise  thereby  impaired.' 
Without  despising  enjoyment,  he  is  altogether  master 
of  his  desires,  and  knows  how  to  restrain  them  by 


intelligence,  so  that  they  never  exercise  a  harmful 


influence  on  life.  He  alone  has  an  unwavering  cer¬ 
tainty  of  conviction ; 2  he  alone  knows  how  to  do  the. 


right  thing  in  the  right  way ;  he  alone,  as  Metro- 
dorus  observes,3  knows  how  to  be  thankful.  Nay,' 
more,  he  is  so  far  exalted  above  ordinary  men,  that 


Epicurus  promises  his  pupils  that,  by  carefully  ob¬ 
serving  his  teaching,  they  will  dwell  as  Gods  among 
men;4  so  little  can  destiny  influence  him,  that  he 
calls  him  happy  under  all  circumstances.5  Happi¬ 
ness  may,  indeed,  depend  on  certain  external  condi- 


Herc.  v.  a,  col..  25 :  The  laws  The  Stoic  assertion  of  the 
ought  to  be  kept  Swpur-  equality  of  virtues  and  vices 

uO-a  nivev,  ih\'a  sal  ri  r V  4/w-  was,  however,  denied  by  the 
elSfiav  ainois  eXorTc  hapuKir-  Epicureans.  Piog.  120.  * 

TS.V,  k&kc7 va  fA)  gim  ewe.5<W,  <  Diog.  135  ;  conf.  Plut. 
•»«  she  tirafifiraj i-  N.  P.  Suav.  Vivi,  7,  3  ?Luct.  iii. 
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tions ;  it  may  even  be  allowed  that  the  disposition 
to  happiness  is  not  found  in  every  nature,  nor  in 
every  person;1  but  still,  when  it  is  found,  its  sta¬ 
bility  is  sure,  nor  can  time  affect  its  duration.  For 
wisdom — so  Epicurus  and  the  Stoics  alike  believed — 
is  indestructible,2  and  the  wise  man’s  happiness  can 
never  be  increased  by  time.  A  life,  therefore,  bounded 
by  time  can  be  quite  as  complete  as  one  not  so 
bounded.5 

Different  as  are  the  principles  and  the  tone  of 
the  systems  of  the  Stoics  and  of  Epicurus,  one  and 
the  same  tendency  may  yet  be  traced  in  both — the 
tendency  which  characterises  all  the  post- Aristotelian 
philosophy— the  desire  to  place  man  in  a  position  of 
absolute  independence  by  emancipating  him  from 
connection  with  the  external  world,  and  by  awaken¬ 
ing  in  him  the  consciousness  of  the  infinite  freedom 
of  thought.4 

1  TJiog.  117.  of  an  involuntary  loss  of  wis- 

2  117 :  rhr  airof  yrvS-  dom,  perhaps  through  inad- 

Xonfiivt „  Side,™  fi-hS’  imxdr-  »  Hiotj.  126;  145  ;  Cic.  Fin. 

Ttiv^tKivTa.  The  latter  words  i.  19,  69. 

appear  to  admit  the  possibility  *  See  also  page  476,  2. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


THE  EPICUREAN  ETHICS  CONTINUED  :  SPECIAL  POINTS. 


The  general  principles  already  laid  down  determine 
likewise  the  character  of  particular  points  in  the 
moral  science  of  the  Epicureans.  Epicurus,  it  is 
true,  never  developed  his  moral  views  to  a  systematic 
theory  of  moral  actions  and  states,  however  much 
his  pupils,  particularly  in  later  times,  busied  them¬ 
selves  with  morality  and  special  points  in  a  system  of 
morals.1  Moreover,  his  fragmentary  statements  and 
precepts  are  very  imperfectly  recorded.  Still,  all  that 
is  known  corresponds  with  the  notion  which  we  must 
form  in  accordance  with  those  general  views.  All 
the  practical  rules  given  by  Epicurus  aim  at  con¬ 
ducting  man  to  happiness  by  controlling  pasSions 
and  desires.  The  wise  man  is  easily  satisfied.  He 
sees  that  little  is  necessary  for  supplying  the  wants 


er  this  from  the  criticism  of  Xenophon's  and 
Philodemus’  trea-  Aristotle’s  oi«o*e»n*ir.  Itwob- 
:wv  sal  As.  jected  to  the  latter  that  the 

.  The  10th  book  made  (coL  ii.  SO)  to'rise  earlier 
;  gives  a  portrait  than  his  servants,  and  U>  go  to 
■»»'  and  kindred  bed  later  than  they  do,  aoeh 
,the  ™fnDcr  .?*  conduct  being  ««! 
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Chap  of  nature,  and  for  emancipating  from  pain ;  that 
XX'  imaginary  wealth  knows  no  limit,  whereas  the  riches 
required  ■'by  nature  may  be  easily  acquired;1  that 
the  most  simple  nourishment  affords  as  much  enjoy¬ 
ment  as  the  most  luxurious,  and  is  at  the  same  time 
far  more  conducive  to  health  ;  2  that  therefore  the  re¬ 
striction  of  wants  rather  than  the  increase  of  posses¬ 
sions  makes  really  rich ; 3  and  that  he  who  is  not 
satisfied  with  little  will  never  be  satisfied  at  all.4  He 
therefore  can  like  Epicurus  live  upon  bread  and 
water,5  and  at  the  same  time  think  himself  as  happy 

Floril.  17,  23 > ;  Sen.  Ep.  16,  7 ;  he  spent  a  mina  every  day  on 
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chap,  covet;  and  for  the  opinions  of  men  he  cares  only  so 

_ 1  U. _  far  as  to  wish  not  to  be  despised,  since  being  despised 

would  expose  him  to  danger.1  Injuries  he  can  bear 
with  calmness.2  He  cares  not  what  may  happen  to 
him  after  death  ; 3  nor  envies  any  one  the  possessions 
which  he  does  not  himself  value.4 

It  has  been  already  seen  how  Epicurus  thought 
to  rise  above  pains,  and  to  emancipate  himself  from 
the  fear  of  the  Gods  and  death.5  And  it  has  been 
further  noticed  that  he  thinks  to  secure  by  means  of 
his  principles  the  same  independence  and  happiness 
which  the  Stoics  aspired  to  by  means  of  theirs.  But 
whilst  the  Stoics  hoped  to  attain  this  indepen¬ 
dence  by  crushing  the  senses,  Epicurus  was  content 
to  restrain  and  regulate  them.  Desires  he  would  not 
have  uprooted,  but  he  would  have  them  brought  into 
proper  proportion  to  the  collective  end  and  condition 
of  life,  into  the  equilibrium  necessary  for  perfect  re¬ 
pose  of  ruinfl.  Hence,  notwithstanding  his  own  sim¬ 
plicity,  Epicurus  is  far  from  disapproving,  under  all 
circumstances,  of  a  fuller  enjoyment  of  life.  The 
wise  man  will  not  live  as  a  Cynic  or  a  beggar.8  Care 
for  drasiness  he  will  not  neglect;  only  he  will  not 


1  Diog.  120 ;  140 ;  Cio.  Tusc.  <p't\ap  auyrjyf,  Hal  ovk  ttji 

12,  28  ;  Lucr.  iii.  50  :  993.  TTpoaaywyTjs  t ov  vypov  Ty  utpoirri, 

*  Sen.De  Const.  16,  1.  nai  top  tax*™”  Nsortsous  Myuv 

*  Ding.  118:  oMe  ra< pTistppoy-  p.tpmphot  4t4 Kero  rrj  pfra  8a- 

_  KP.W  ijSovfi.  It  is  true  that  a 

*  lucr.  111.  74.  certain  mawkishness  and  self- 

*  See  pp.  479, 455.  A  further  conceit  may  be  detected  in  this 
;ument  may,  however,  be  language. 

re  quoted.  In  Pint.  N.  P.  •  Diog.  119  ;  PHlodrn.  De 
av.  Viv.  16,  3,  he  says  ^  8n  Vit.  in.  12 ;  27,  40. 


iro\vr«Xc(as  airo 
auTijs  Utofutvo?. 

■  *  The  Epic\] 
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Chap.  However  self-sufficing  the  wise  man  may  be, 
xx-  still  Epicurus  will  not  separate  him  from  connec- 
B.  Civil  tion  with  others.  Not,  indeed,  that  he  believed  with 
andtke  the  Stoics  in  the  natural  relationship  of  all  rational 
family.  beings.1  Yet  even  he  could  form  no  idea  of  human  . 
lociety™1  life  except  in  connection  with  human  society.  He 
does  not,  however,  assign  the  same  value  to  all  forms 
of  social  life.  Civil  society  and  the  state  have  for 
him  the  least  attraction.  Civil  society  is  only  an 
external  association  for  the  purpose  of  protection. 
Justice  reposes  originally  on  a  contract  entered 
into  for  purposes  of  mutual  security.2  Laws  are 
made  for  the  sake  of  the  wise,  not  to  prevent 
their  committing,  but  to  prevent  their  suffering  in¬ 
justice.3  Law  and  justice  are  not,  therefore,  bind¬ 
ing  for  their  own  sake,  but  for  the  general  good ; 
nor  is  injustice  to  be  condemned  for  its  own  sake, 
but  only  because  the  offender  can  never  be  free  from 
fear  of  discovery  and  punishment.4  There  is  not, 
therefore,  any  such  thing  as  universal,  unchangeable 
justices  The  claims  of  justice  only  extend  to  a 
limited  number  of  beings  and  nations — those,  in 
fact,  which  are  able  and  willing  to  enter  into  the 
social  compact.  And  the  particular  applications  of 
justice  which  constitute  positive  right  differ  in  dif- 

guicide, his  fellow-scholars  were  5  Diog.  150;  154.  From 

unwilling  to  allow  that  suicide  this  point  of  view,  Zucr.  v. 
was  permitted  by  the  precepts  1106,  gives  a  long  description 
of  Epicurus  {Sen.  Vit.  B.  19, 1).  of  the  rise  of  a  state. 

1  Epict.  Diss.  ii.  20,  6 ;  ’ferf-  *  Stob.  Floril.  43,  139. 
icovpos  brat  itaiptit  BiKr,  r '  Riog.  150 ;  Zucr.  v.  1149  ; 
<pvami,t  Kmmtlat  Mpirntt  wpbs  Sen.  Ep,  97,  13,  and  15  ;  Plat, 
bWi Aom,  Adv.  Col.  35.  See  p.  482,  4. 
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change  with  circumstances, 
icive  to  mutual  security  nm: 
whenever  a  law  is  seen  to 
mger  binding.1  The  wise  m 
iter  into  political  lifi^in  ca 
5  is  necessary  for  his  own 
is  a  good,  inasmuch  as  it  p 
who  pursues  it,  without  then 
ct,  acts  most  foolishly.3  Sin 
'ive  as  a  rule  much  more  < 
statesmen,  it  was  natural  ti 
3  be  averse  to  public  affairs  ; 
hindrance  to  what  is  the  rea 
and  happiness.3  Their  watt 
■.4  To  them  the  golden 
s  most  desirable  lot  in  life.5 
ns  to  take  part  in  public 
:umstances  render  it  necessr 
lal  has  such  a  restless  natu 

*  Pint.  De  Latentei 
do,  c.  4.  In  this  res] 
51 ;  33, 4 ;  Pomponius  Atticus  is 
i ;  JSpictet.  type  of  an  Epicure 
v.  1125;  whose  conduct  during 
Phihdem.  war  and  withdrawal  froi 
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he  cannot  he  content  with  the  quiet  of  private  life.1 
Otherwise  they  are  too  deeply  convinced  of  the 
impossibility  of  pleasing  the  masses  to  wish  even  to 
make  the  attempt.2  For  the  same  reason  they  appear 
to  have  beenupartisans  of  monarchy.  The  stern  and 
unflinching  moral  teaching  of  the  Stoics  had  found 
its  political  expression  in  the  unbending  republican 
spirit,  so  often  encountered  at  Rome.  Naturally  the 
soft  and  timid  spirit  of  the  Epicureans  took  shelter 
under  a  monarchical  constitution.  Of  their  political 
principles  one  thing  at  least  is  known,  that  they  did 
not  consider  it  degrading  for  a  wise  man  to  pay  court 
to  princes,  and  under  all  circumstances  they  re¬ 
commended  unconditional  obedience  to  the  powers 
that  be.3 

Family  life  is  said  to  have  been  deprecated  by 
Epicurus  equally  with  civil  life.4  Stated  thus  baldly, 
this  is  an  exaggeration.  It  appears,  however,  to 
be  established,  that  Epicurus  believed  it  to  be  gene¬ 
rally  better  for  the  wise  man  to  forego  marriage  and 
the  rearing  of  children,  since  he  would  thereby  save 
himself  many  disturbances.5  It  is  also  quite  credible 

'  Pint.  Tranq.  An.  c.  2,  p.  Quain  regere  imperio  res  velle 

2  Epic,  in  Sen.  Ep.  29, 10  :  *  Epict.  Diss.  i.  23, 3  (against 

Nunquam  vnluipopulo  placere;  Epicurus):  Siarl  ivoirvfigovKeieis 
nam  quse  ego  scio  non  probat  t(5  <ro<fuj>  TtKftyrpoipuv,  ti  ifo/Sp 
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.  that  he  declared  the  love  of  children  towards  parents  Chap. 
to  be  no  inborn  feeling.1  This  view  is,  after  all,  only  _ 

a  legitimate  consequence  of  his  materialism*  but  it 
did  not  oblige  him  to  give  op  parental  love  altoge- 
•  ther.  Nay,  it  is  asserted  of  him  thaithe  was  any¬ 
thing  but  a  stranger  to  family  affections.2 

The  highest  form  of  social  life  was  considered  by  c.  Friend- 
Epicurus  to  be  friendship — a  view  which  is  peculiar  sUJ>- 
in  a  system  that-  regarded  the  individual  as  the 
atom  of  society.  Such  a  system  naturally  attributes 
more  value  to  a  connection  with  others  freely  en¬ 
tered  upon  and  based  on  individual  character  and 
personal  inclination,  than  to  one  in  which  a  man 
finds  himself  placed  without  any  choice,  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  society  founded  on  nature  or  history.  The 
basis,  however,  on  which  the  Epicurean  friendship 
rests  is  very  superficial ;  regard  is  mainly  had  to 
its  advantages,  and  in  some  degree  to  the  natural 
effects  of  common  enjoyments; 3  but  it  is  also  treated 


obscurity,  owing  to  a  difference 
of  reading.^  The  earlier  test 

Texeonotijireiv  rbv  erocpbe,  tie  ’Eiri- 


monio  :  Epicurus  .  .  .  rare  elicit 
sapienti  ineunria  conjugia,  quia 
multainoomm^da  admixtasunt 


nuptiis.  Like  riches,  honours, 
health,  ita  et  nxoresssitas  in 
bonorum  malornmque  coofinio, 
grave  autem  ysse  viro  sapi^jti 


'  Plut.  Adv.  Col.  27,6;  De 
Am.  I'rol.  2,  p.  496;  Enictet. 
Diss.  i.  23,  3. 

!  IMog.  10:  «S  rt  rpbt  rots 
yonias  tixapurrla  ita!  t,  wpbt  -rain 
hS<\<poin  evrroitj.  Diogenes  him¬ 
self  appeals  to  Epicures'  testa¬ 
ment,  ibid.  18. 

*  Dina.  120:  ml  t V 

i  iSomt.  Epic,  Ibid. 
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Chap,  in  such  a  way,  that  its  scientific  imperfection  has  no 
xx'  influence  on  its  moral  importance.  Only  one  section 
of  the  ®  School,  and  that  not  the  most  consistent, 
n  red  that  friendship  is  pursued  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance  for  thh  sake  of  its  own  use  and  pleasure,  but 
that  it  subsequently  becomes  an  unselfish  love.1 
The  assumption  that  among  the  wise  there  exists 
a  tacit  agreement  requiring  them  to  love  one  another 
as  much  as  they  love  themselves,  is  clearly  only  a  lame 
shift.4  Still,  the  Epicureans  were  of  opinion  that  a 
grounding  of  friendship  on  motives  of  utility  was  not 
inconsistent  with  holding  it  in  the  highest  esteem. 
Friendly  connection  with  others  affords  so  plea¬ 
sant  a  feeling  of  security,  that  it  entails  the  most 
enjoyable  consequences ;  and  since  this  connection 
can  only  exist  when  friends  love  one  another  as 
themselves,  it  follows  that  self-love  and  the  love  of  a 
friend  must  be  equally  strong.3 

Even  this  inference  sounds  forced,  nor  does  it 

]  48  (also  in  Cic.  Fin.  i.  20,  68)  :  quern  ipse  circumventum  hostili 
Kal  rw'fv  ainots  rols  ipiff/terou  custodia  liberet.  Cie.  Fin.  i. 
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fully  state  the  grounds  on  which  Epicurus’s  view  of 
the  value  of  friendship  reposes.  That  view,  in  fact, 
was  anterior  to  all  the  necessary  props  of  the*  system. 
What  Epicurus  requires  is  primarily  enjoyment.  The 
first  conditions  of  such  enjoyment,  however,  are  in¬ 
ward  repose  of  mind,  and  the  removal  of  fear  of 
disturbances.  But  Epicurus  was  far  too  effeminate 
and  dependent  on  externals  to  trust  his  own  powers 
to  satisfy  these  conditions.  He  needed  the  sup¬ 
port  of  others,  not  only  to  obtain  their  help  in 
necessity  and  trouble,  and  to  console  himself  for 
the  uncertainty  of  the  future,  but  still  more,  to 
make  sure  of  himself  and  his  principles  by  having 
the  approval  of  others,  and  thus  obtaining  an  inward 
satisfaction  which  he  could  not  otherwise  have 
had.  Thus,  the  approval  of  friends  is  to  him  the 
pledge  of  the  truth  of  his  convictions.  In  sympathy 
with  friends  his  mind  first  attains  to  a  strength  by 
which  it  is  able  to  rise  above  the  changing  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  life.  General  ideas  are  for  him  too 
abstract,  too  unreal.  A  philosopher  who  considers 
individual  beings  as  alone  real,  and  perceptions  as 
absolutely  true,  cannot  feel  quite  happy  and  surS  of 
his  ground,  unless  he  finds  others  to  go  with  him.1 
The  enjoyment  which  he  seeks  is  the  enjoyment 
of  his  own  cultivated  personality;  and  wherever 
this  standard  prevails,  particular  value  is  attached 

1  The  same  need  finds  ex-  tern,  that  so  he  may'live,  as  It 
pression  in  the  advice  given  by  were,  perpetually  under  his 
Epicurus  {Sen.  Ep.  11,  8  ;  25,  eye.  Man  requires  a  stranger 
■  8)  i  Let  every  one  choose  some  to  give  him  moral  support, 
distinguished,  man  as  his  pat- 
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Chap,  to  the  personal  relations  of  society,  and  to  friend- 
x'"'  ship.1 

Hence  Epicurus  uses  language  on  the  value  and 
necessity  of  friendship  which  goes  far  beyond  the 
grounds  on  which  he  bases  it.  Friendship  is  uncon¬ 
ditionally  the  highest  of  earthly  goods.2  It  is  far  more 
important  in  whose  company  we  eat  and  drink,  than 
what  we  eat  and  drink.3  In  case  of  emergency,  the 
wise  man  will  not  shrink  from  suffering  the  greatest 
pains,  even  death,  for  his  friend.4 

It  is  well  known  that  the  conduct  of  Epicurus 
and  his  followers  was  in  harmony  with  these  pro¬ 
fessions.  The  Epicurean  friendship  is  hardly  less 
celebrated  than  the  Pythagorean.5  There  may  be 
an  offensive  mawkishness  and  a  tendency  to  mutual 
admiration  apparent  in  the  relations  of  Epicurus  to 
his  friends,5  but  of  the  sincerity  of  his  feelings  there 


[t1„  *hioh  is  altogether 
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can  be  no  doubt.  One  single  expression  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  property  of  friends,1  is  enough  to  prove 
what  a  high  view  Epicurus  held  of  friendship  ;  and 
there  is  evidence  to  show  that  he  aimed  at  a  higher 
improvement  of  his  associates.2  • 

In  other  respects  Epicurus  bore  the  reputation 
of  being  a  kind,  benevolent,  and  genial  companion,3 
His  teaching  bears  the  same  impress.  It  meets 
the  inexorable  sternness  of  the  Stoics  by  insisting 
on  compassion  and  forgiveness,'1  and  supersedes 
its  own  egotism  by  the  maxim  that  it  is  more 


been  quoted,  p.  418,  2,  of  the 
extravagant  honours  required 
by  Epicurus  ;  nor  did  he  fail 
to  eulogise  his  friends,  as  the 
fragments  of  his  letters  to  Leon- 
tion,  Themista,  and  Pythocles 
( Diog.  5)  prove.  When.  Metro- 
dorus  had  tried  to  obtain  the 
release  of  a  captive  friend,  Epi¬ 
curus  a  ppl  a  ude  d  h  i  m  (  P/h/t .  N.  P. 
Sua.Vivi,  15,  5,  Adv.  Col.  33,  2) : 

d>y  el  re  /cal  veaviK&S  ^  &<TTea>s 
a\ade  ttarefii}  M iSpy-op  Zvpy  0oi}- 

B-fj(r<t)v.  Ihid.  15,  8,  he  expresses 


wrote  of  Pythocles?  before  he 
was  18  :  ovk  chat  <f>*W  iv  SAjj 

alrbu  el  aitayyeWeiv,  scat  wcftr**!*' 
al  ri>  xiii)  ywaiKoiv,  tux^fievos  aue- 

( Pint .  Adv*  Col*  29,  2)  r 
he  also  said*  {Pfyiktd&m.  irtpl 
Fr.  6,  V .  Here.  v. 
2,  11):  it  St^Tlu9oK\4a  rlxw 


*  Not  only  does  Diogenei 


iral  geniality, 
urn  fcTuso.  ii, 
is,  and  (Fie. 


oixhas  ftirro *, 
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blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.'  The  number  of 
such  maxims  on  record  is,  no  doubt,  limited  ;  never¬ 
theless,  the  whole  tone  of  the  Epicurean  School  is 
a  pledge  of  the  humane  and  generous  character  of 
its  moral  teaching.2  To  this  trait  that  School 
owes  its  chief  importance  in  history.  By  its  theory 
of  utility  it  undoubtedly  did  much  harm,  partly 
exposing,  partly  helping  forward,  the  moral  decline 
of  the  classic  nations.  Still,  by  drawing  man  away 
from  the  outer  world  within  himself,  by  teaching 
him  to  seek  happiness  in  the  beautiful  type  of 
a  cultivated  mind  content  with  itself,  it  contri¬ 
buted  quite  as  much  as  Stoicism,  though  after  a 
gentler  fashion,  to  the  development  and  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  a  more  independent  and  more  universal 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

THE  EPICUREAN  SYSTEM  AS  A  WHOLE  :  ITS  POSITION 


It  has  often  been  urged  against  the  Epicurean  philo¬ 
sophy,  that  it  is  deficient  both  in  coherence  and 
consistency.  Nor  is  this  objection  without  founda¬ 
tion.  If  we  come  to  the  study  of  it,  looking  for  a 
complete  scientific  groundwork,  or  a  strictly  logical 
development,  we  shall  certainly  be  disappointed. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  show  in  what  contradictions 
Epicurus  was  involved ;  in  professing  to  trust  the 
senses  wholly  and  entirely,  and  yet  gta#g  beyond 
the  senses  to  the  hidden  causes  of  things;  in 
despising  logical  forms  and  laws,  and  at  the  same 
time  building  up  his  whole  system  on  deductions; 
in  holding  that  all  sensations  are  true,  but.yet 
maintaining  that  a  portion  of  the  realities  which 
they  represent  as  belonging  to  things  is  only 
relative.  Nor  were  these  the  only  inconsistencies. 
At  one  time  only  natural  causes  and  laws  are 
acknowledged,  and  any  such  thing  as  free  will  and 
imagination  is  ignored  ;  at  another,  hy  the  'doctrine 
of  the  swerving  aside  of  atoms  and  of  the  human 
will,  unexplained  caprice  is  elevated  to  the  rank  of 
law.  Pleasures  and  pains  are  all  refaw^J  to- bodily 
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sensations,  and  yet  mental  states  are  called  higher 
and  more  important ;  nay,  more,  even  from  a  basis 
of  selfishness  rules  and  precepts  of  humanity,  justice, 
love,  faithfulness,  and  devotion  are  deduced.  It 
ought  not,  however,  to  be  forgotten  that  the  Stoics, 
to  whom  the  claim  of  clear  and  consistent  thought 
cannot  be  denied,  were  involved  in  similar  difficul¬ 
ties.  They,  like  the  Epicureans,  built  up  a  rational 
system  on  a  basis  of  the  senses.  They,  too,  con¬ 
structed  an  ideal  theory  of  morals  on  a  material 
groundwork  of  metaphysics.  They,  too,  declared 
that  universal  law  is  the  only  active  power,  whilst 
they  maintained  that  reality  belongs  only  to  the 
world  of  matter.  They,  too,  deduced  a  strict  theory 
of  virtue  from  the  principle  of  self-preservation ; 
not  to  mention  the  inconsistent  attitude  which  they 
assumed  towards  the  popular  religion.  To  deny 
to  the  Stoijg  a  unity  and  connectedness  of  system, 
because  of  these  scientific  defects  and  inconsistencies, 
would  be  felt  to  be  doing  them  an  injustice.  And 
can  Epicureanism  be  fairly  condemned,  when  its 
faults  are  essentially  of  the  same  kind  (though  a  little 
more  obvious)  as  those  of  the  Stoics,  without  a  single 
extenuating  circumstance  which  can  be  urged  on  its 
behalf? 

The  strongest  argument  in  favour  of  Epicureanism 
is  that  the  development  of  the  system  does  not 
pretend  to  rest  upon  an  intellectual  platform.  Epi¬ 
curus  sought  in  philosophy  a  path  to  happiness, 
a  school  of  practical  wisdom.  For  him  knowledge 
has  only  a  secondary  value,  because  it  contributes 
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to  this  end ;  indeed,  both  the  tone  and  the 
results  of  his  intellectual  activity  were  determined 
by  a  reference  to  this  end.  In  the  case  of  the  Stoics, 
however,  it  has  been  already  seen  that  the  compara¬ 
tive  subordination  of  Logic  and  Natural  Science  to 
Moral  Science,  the  going  back  to  the  older  view  of 
nature,  the  vindication  of  the  truth  of  the  senses 
and  of  the  reality  of  matter,  grew  out  of  their  pecu¬ 
liarly  one-sided  view  of  the  scope  of  philosophy.  In 
the  case  of  Epicurus  the  same  results  appear,  and  all 
the  more  markedly,  since  Epicurus  did  not,  like 
the  Stoics,  look  for  happiness  in  subordination  to  a 
universal  law,  but  in  individual  gratification  or  plea¬ 
sure.  For  him  the  recognition  of  a  universal  law 
had  not  the  same  importance  as  for  the  Stoics  ;  and 
consequently  Epicurus  did  not  feel  the  same,  need  of  a 
scientific  method  as  they  had  done.  He  could  there¬ 
fore  more  exclusively  content  himself  with  the  im¬ 
pressions  of  the  senses,  and  regard  them  as  the  only 
unfailing  source  of  knowledge.  No  necessity  com¬ 
pelled  him  to  advance  from  pure  materialism  to  a 
view  of  matter  in  which  it  is  described  as  possessing 
a  soul,  and  made  to  be  the  bearer  of  reason.  In’fact, 
the  more  exclusively  everything  was  referred  by  him 
to  mechanical  causes,  the  more  easily  could  he  regard 
the  individual  as  independent  of  all  superhuman 
forces  in  his  pursuit  of  happiness,  and  left  entirely 
to  himself  and  his  natural  powers.  No  §ystem  in 
ancient  times  has  so  consistently  carried'  out  the 
mechanical  view  of  nature  as  that  of  the  Atomists. 
None,  therefore,  afforded  such  a  strong  metaphysical 
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Cftap.  support  to  the  Epicurean  views  of  the  absolute 
worth  of  the  individual.  It  was  as  natural  for  Epi¬ 
curus  to  build  on  the  teaching  of  Democritus  as  for 
the  Stoics  to  build  on  that  of  Heraclitus.  But  Epi¬ 
curus,  influenced  probably  more  by  practical  than  by 
scientific  considerations,  allowed  himself,  by  his  theory 
of  the  swerving  aside  of  atoms,  to  destroy  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  the  theory  of  Democritus.1 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  notice  here  how  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  features  of  the  Epicurean  morals  were  deve¬ 
loped  out  of  their  theory  of  happiness,  in  contrast 
to  the  Stoic  teaching.  The  happiness  of  Epicurus, 
however,  does  not  depend  upon  sensual  gratification 
as  such,  but  upon  repose  of  mind  and  cheerfulness 
of  disposition.  His  theory  of  morals,  therefore,  not¬ 
withstanding  its  foundation  in  pleasure,  bears  a 
nobler  character,  which  is  seen  in  its  language  as  to 
the  wise  man’s  relations  to  the  pains  and  passions  of 
the  body,  to  poverty  and  riches,  to  life  and  death, 
quite  as  much  as  in  the  mild  humanity  and  the 
warm  and  hearty  appreciation  of  friendship  by  the 
Epiqprean  School.  The  rationalising  spirit  of  that 
School  was  undoubtedly  opposed  to  any  religious 
4  belief  which  supposed  an  intervention  of  God  in  the 
course  of  the  world,  or  the  world’s  influence  on  man 
for  weal  or  woe ;  but  its  appeal  to  the  senses  without 
criticism  placed  no  objection  in  the  way  of  admitting 
divine  beings,  from  whom  no  such  intervention  need 
be  feared.  Nay,  more,  this  belief  seemed  the  most 
natural  ground  for  explaining  the  popular  belief  in 
1  See  p.  445.  r 
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Go<3s.  It  satisfied  an  inborn  and  apparently  keenly  felt  Chap. 
want  by  supplying  an  appropriate  object  of  devotion  _11_ 
and  a  standard  by  which  to  test  the  accuracy  of  moral 
ideas.  Hence,  notwithstanding  scientific  defects  and 
contradictions,  the  whole  system  of  Epicurus  bears  a 
definite  stamp.  All  the  essential  parts  of  that  sys¬ 
tem  are  subservient  to  one  and  the  same  end.  The 
consistent  working  out  of  a  scientific  view  of  nature 
is  looked  for  in  vain  ;  but  there  is  no  lack  of  consis¬ 
tency  arising  from  an  undeniable  reference  of  the 
individual  to  a  definite  and  practical  standard. 

Looking  to  the  wider  historical  relations  of  the  B.  His 
Epicurean  system,  the  first  point  which  calls  for  re- 
mark  is  the  relation  of  that  system  to  Stoicism,  of  Pjiiui- 
The  contrast  between  the  two  Schools  is  obvious;  ^  j{el'a„ 
attention  having  been  already  drawn  to  it  on  all  the 
more  important  points.  It  is  likewise  well  known 
that  a  constant  rivalry  existed  between  the  two 
Schools  during  their  whole  careers,  that  the  Stoics 
looked  down  on  the  Epicureans,  and  circulated  many 
calumnies  with  respect  to  their  morals.  For  these 
statements  proofs  may  be  found  in  the  preceding 
pages.  Nevertheless,  the  two  Schools  are  rented 
in  so  many  respects,  that  they  can  only  be  regarded 
as  parallel  links  connected  in  one  chain,  their  dif- 
ferences  being  varieties  where  the  same  main  ten-  *'.-  ' 
dency  exists.  Both  agree  in  the  general’  ehara*t& 
of  their  philosophy.  In  both  practical  considering  * 
prevail  over  speculation.  Both  treat  natural  lienee 
and  logic  as  sciences  subsidiary  to  ethics — 
science  especially  in  view  of  its  bearing  on  religion. 
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Both  attach  more  importance  to  natural  science 
than  to  logic.  If  the  Epicurean  neglect  of  scientific 
rules  forrps  a  contrast  to  the  care  which  the  Stoics 
devoted  thereto,  both  Schools  are  at  least  agreed  in 
one  thing — in^ displaying  greater  independence  in 
investigating  the  question  as  to  a  test  of  truth. 
By  both  this  standard  was  placed  in  the  senses  ;  and 
to  all  appearances  both  were  led  to  take  this  view 
by  the  same  cause  ;  appeals  to  the  senses  being  a  con¬ 
sequence  of  their  purely  practical  way  of  looking  at 
things.  Both,  moreover,  employed  against  scepticism 
the  same  practical  postulate — the  argument  that 
knowledge  must  be  possible,  or  no  certainty  of  action 
would  be  possible.  They  even  agree  in  not  being 
content  with  the  phenomena  supplied  by  the  senses 
as  such,  although  Epicurus  as  little  approved  of  the 
Stoic  theory  of  irresistible  impressions  as  he  did  of 
their  logical  analysis  of  the  forms  of  thought.  With 
such  appeals  to  the  senses  how  could  there  be  any 
other  result  than  materialism  both  in  the  Stoic  and 
Epicurean  systems  ?  But  it  is  strange  that  the  ma¬ 
terialism  in  both  Schools  should  be  based  on  the 
same  definition  of  reality,  corresponding  with  their 
practical  way  of  looking  at  things.1 

In  the  unfolding  and  detailed  exposition  of 
their  materialistic  view's  the  systems  diverge,  more 
Widely,  perhaps,  than  the  philosophers  themselves, 
whose  leading  they  professed  to  follow.  These  di¬ 
vergencies  appear  particularly  on  the  subject  of  nature, 
the  Stoics  regarding  nature  as  a  system  of  design, 
1  Conf.  p.  J26,  2,  with  439,  1. 
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the  Epicureans  explaining  it  as  a  mechanical  product 
Whilst  the  Stoics  adhered  to  fatalism,  and  saw  (joc 
everywhere,  the  Epicureans  held  the  theory  »f  atoms, 
and  the  theory  of  necessity.  Whilst  the  Stoics  were 
speculatively  orthodox,  the  Epicureans  were  irreli¬ 
gious  freethinkers.  Both  meet  again  in  that  branch 
of  natural  science  which  is  most  important  m  re¬ 
spect  of  morals — the  part  dealing  with  man.  Both 
hold  that  the  soul  is  a  fiery  atmospheric  substance. 
Even  the  proof  for  this  view,  derived  from  the  mutual 
influence  of  body  and  soul,  is  common  to  both. 
Both  distinguish  between  the  higher  and  the  lower 
parts  of  the  soul,  and  thus  even  the  Epicureans  in  their 
psychology  allow  a  belief  in  the  superiority  of  reason 
to  the  senses,  and  in  the  divine  origin  of  the  soul. 

The  arena  of  the  warmest  dispute  between  the 
two  Schools  is,  however,  ethics.  Yet,  even  on  this 
ground,  they  are  more  nearly  related  than  appears 
at  first  sight.  No  greater  contrast  appears  to  be 
possible  than  that  between  the  Epicurean  theory  of 
pleasure  and  the  Stoic  theory  of  virtue ;  an^  true  it 
is  that  the  two  theories  are  diametrically  opposite. 
Nevertheless,  not  only  are  both  aiming  at  one  ^nd 
the  same  end— the  happiness  of  mankind — but  the 
conditions  of  happiness  are  also  laid  down  by  both 
in  the  same  spirit.  According  to  Zeno  virtue,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Epicurus  pleasure,  is  the  highest  and  o»!y 
good ;  but  the  former  in  making  virtue  consist  essen- 
tially  in  withdrawal  from  the  senses  or  insensibility; 
the  latter  In  seeking  pleasure  in  repose  of  mind  or 
imperturbability,  are  expressing  the  same  bejief. 
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Man  can  only  find'  unconditional  and  enduring  satis¬ 
faction,  when  by  means  of  knowledge  he  attains  to  a 
condition  of  mind  at  rest  with  itself,  and  also  to  an 
independence  of  external  attractions  and  misfortunes. 
The  same  unlimited  appeal  to  personal  truth  is  the 
common  groundwork  of  both  systems.  Both  have 
expanded  this  idea  under  the  same  form — that  of 
the  ideal  wise  man — for  the  most  part  with  the  same 
features.  The  wise  man  of  Epicurus  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  superior  to  pain  and  want ;  he  enjoys  an  ex¬ 
cellence  which  cannot  be  lost ;  and  he  lives  among 
men  a  very  God  in  intelligence  and  happiness.  Thus, 
•when  worked  out  into  details,  the  difference  in  the 
estimate  of  pleasure  and  virtue  by  the  Stoics  and 
Epicureans  seems  to  vanish.  Neither  the  Stoic  can 
separate  happiness  from  virtue,  nor  the  Epicurean 
separate  virtue  from  happiness. 

But,  whilst  recommending  a  living  for  society, 
both  systems  take  no  real  interest  in  social  life.  The 
recognition  of  a  natural  society  amongst  mankind, 
of  certain  positive  relations  to  state  and  family,  above 
all,  a  clear  enunciation  of  a  citizenship  of  the  world, 
characterise  the  Stoics.  The  pursuit  of  friendship, 
and  the  gentle  humanity  of  their  ethics,  characterise 
the  Epicureans.  Together  with  these  peculiarities 
one  common  feature  cannot  be  ignored.  Both  have 
renounced  the  political  character  of  the  old  propriety 
of  conduct,  and  diverting  their  attention  from  public 
life,  seek  to  find  a  basis  for  universal  morality  in  the 
simple  relation  of  man  to  man. 

The  united  weight  of  all  these  pointy  of  resem- 
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■  blance  is  sufficient  to  warrant  the  assertion  that,  Chap. 

notwithstanding  their  differences,  the  Stoics  and  Epi-  _ 

cureans  stand  on  the  same  footing,  and  that  the 
sharpness  of  the  contrast  between  them  is  owing  to  greater 
'  their  laying  hold  of  opposite  sides  of»one  and  the 
same  principle.  Abstract  personality,  and  self-con¬ 
sciousness  developed  into  a  generic  idea,  is  for  both 
the  highest  aim.  Compared  with  it  not  only  the  state 
of  the  senses,  but  the  scientific  knowledge  of  things, 
and  the  realisation  of  moral  ideas  in  a  commonwealth, 
are  of  minor  importance.  In  this  self-consciousness 
happiness  consists.  To  implant  it  in  man  is  the 
object  of  philosophy,  and  knowledge  is  only  of  value 
when  and  in  as  far  as  it  ministers  to  this  end. 

The  point  of  difference  between  the  two  Schools  is 
their  view  of  the  conditions  under  which  that  cer¬ 
tainty  of  consciousness  is  attained.  The  Stoics  hope 
to  attain  it  by  the  entire  subordination  of  the  indivi¬ 
dual  to  universal  law.  The  Epicureans,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  of  opinion  that  man  can  only  then  be  con¬ 
tent  in  himself  when  he  is  restrained  by  nothing 
external  to  himself.  The  first  condition  of  happiness 
consists  in  liberating  individual  life  from  all  depend¬ 
ence  on  others,  and  all  disturbing  causes.  The 
former,  therefore,  make  virtue,  the  latter  make  per¬ 
sonal  well-being  or  pleasure,  the  highest  good.  By 
the  Epicureans,  however,  pleasure  is  usually  conceived 
as  of  a  purely  negative  character,  as  being  freedom 
from  pain,  aattd  is  referred  to  the  whole  of  human 
life.  Hence  it  is  always  made  to  depend  on  the 
moderation  pf  desires,  on  indifference  to  outward  ills. 
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But  far  from  disproving  the  influence  of  previous 
systems  on  his  own,  this  conduct  only  shows  the  per¬ 
sonal  vanity  of  Epicurus.  Epicureanism,  lii^  Stoic¬ 
ism,  starts  with  the  object  of  bringing  down  science 
•  from  metaphysical  speculation  to  the  simpler  form  of 
a  practical  science  of  life.  Both  systems  of  philo¬ 
sophy,  therefore,  turn  away  from  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
whose  labours  they  notably  neglect,  to  Socrates  and 
those  Socratic  Schools  which,  without  more  exten¬ 
sive  meddling  with  science,  are  content  "with  ethics. 
Circumstances,  however,  led  Epicurus  to  follow  Aris¬ 
tippus  as  Zeno  had  followed  Antisthenes.  Not  only 
in  morals  did  Epicurus  derive  Iris  principle  of  plea¬ 
sure  from  the  Cyrenaics  ;  he  likewise  derived  from 
them  his  theory  of  knowledge,  that  the  sense-im¬ 
pressions  are  the  only  source  of  ideas,  and  that 
every  feeling  is  true  in  itself.  Nor  can  he  alto¬ 
gether  deny  that  feelings  only  furnish  direct  infor¬ 
mation  respecting  our  personal  states,  and  respecting 
the  relative  properties  of  things.  With  the  Cyrenaics, 
too,  he  taught  that  true  pleasure  can  only  be  secured 
by  philosophic  intelligence,  and  that  this  intelli¬ 
gence  aims,  before  all  things,  at  liberating  the  mihd 
from  passion,  fear,  and  superstition.  At  the  same 
time,  he  is  by  no  means  prepared  to  follow  the 
Cyrenaics  unreservedly.  His  theory  of  morals  differs, 
as  has  already  been  seen,  from  the  Cyrenaic  theory 


Apollodorura,  Silum,  oeteros  fi- 
gebat  maledictis,  sed  Socratem 

fuisse  diee'bat  (according  to 
Via.  Brut.  85^  Vi)2,  Bpicurus 


had  already  expressed  a  dis¬ 
paraging  opinion  ol  the  Socratie 
irony),  Chrysippum  nunquant 
nisi  Chiysippata  vocabat. 
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m  this  important  particular,  that  not  sensual  and 
individual  pleasure,  but  mental  repose  and  the  whole 
state  of-  the  mind  is  regarded  as  the  ultimate  end, 
and  the  highest  good  in  life.  It  was  thus  impossible 
for  him  to  b*  content,  as  the  Cyrenaics  were,  with 
feelings  only,  with  individual  and  personal  impres¬ 
sions.  He  could  not  help  requiring  conviction  which 
reposed  on  a  real  knowledge  of  things,  since  only  on 
such  conviction  can  an  equable  and  certain  tone  of 
mind  depend. 

Epicurus,  therefore,  not  only  differed  from  Aris¬ 
tippus  with  regard  to  feelings,  by  referring  all  feelings 
to  impressions  from  without,  of  which  he  considered 
them  true  representations,  but  he  felt  himself  called 
upon  to  oppose  the  Cyrenaic  contempt  for  theories  of 
nature,  just  as  the  Stoics  had  opposed  the  Cynic 
contempt  for  science.  To  the  physics  of  Democritus 
he  looked  for  a  scientific  basis  for  his  ethics,  just  as 
they  had  looked  to  the  system  of  Heraclitus.  But 
the  closer  he  clung  to  Democritus,  owing  to  the 
weakness  of  his  own  interest  in  nature,  the  more  it 
becomes  apparent  that  his  whole  study  of  nature 
was  subservient  to  a  moral  purpose,  and  hence  of  a 
purely  relative  value.  Accordingly,  he  had  not  the 
least  hesitation  in  setting  consistency  at  defiance, 
by  assuming  the  swerving  aside  of  atoms  and  the 
freedom  of  the  will.  It  is  not  only  altogether  im¬ 
probable  that  Epicurus  was  but  a  second  edition  of 
Democritus — for  history  knows  of  no  such  repetitions 
—but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  false.  Closer  obser¬ 
vation  proves  that  even  when  the  two  philosophers- 
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agree  in  individual  statements,  the  meaning  -which  Chap. 
they  attach  to  these  assertions  and  the  whole  spirit  x x  1  • 
of  their  systems  are  widely  divergent.  Dijpiocritus 
aims  at  explaining  natural  phenomena  by  natural 
■  causes.  He  wishes,  in  short,  for  a  science  of  nature 
purely  for  its  own  sake.  Epicurus  wishes  for  a  view 
of  nature  which  shall  be  able  to  avert  disturbing 
influences  from  man’s  inner  life.  Natural  science 
stands  with  him  entirely  in  the  service  of  ethics.  If 
in  point  of  substance  his  system  is  borrowed  from 
another  system,  yet  its  whole  position  and  treat¬ 
ment  supposes  an  entirely  new  view  of  things.  The 
Socratic  introspection,  and  the  Sophistic  resolution 
of  natural  philosophy  into  personal  rationalising,  are 
its  historical  antecedents ;  and  it  owes  its  existence 
to  that  general  dislike  for  pure  theory,  which  consti¬ 
tutes  the  common  peculiarity  of  all  the  post- Aristo¬ 
telian  systems. 

Excepting  the  systems  named,  Epicureanism,  so  W  Refo- 
far  as  is  known,  is  connected  with  no  other  previous 
system.  Even  its  attack  upon  those  systems  appears  aHd  Rbto. 
to  have  consisted  of  general  dogmatic  and  super¬ 
ficial  statements.  Still  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  Epicureanism  presupposes  the  line  of  thought 
originated  by  Socrates,  not  only  as  found  in  the  col¬ 
lateral  Cyrenaic  branch,  but  as  found  in  the  main  line 
of  regular  development  by  Plato  and  Aristotle.  Bie 
view  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  which  distinguishes  the 
immaterial  essence  from  the  sensible  appearance  of 
things,  and  attributes  reality  only  to  the  former, 

-  is  undoubtedly  attacked  by  Epicurus  as  by  Zeno, 
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Chap.  on  metaphysical  grounds.  Practically,  however, 
XXI'  .  he  approaches  very  much  nearer  to  this  view  in 
all  those  points  in  which  his  teaching  deviates 
from  the  Cyrenaic  and  resembles  that  of  the 

It  has  been  observed  on  a  former  occasion  that 
the  indifference  to  the  immediate  conditions  of  the 
senses,  the  withdrawal  of  the  mind  within  itself,  the 
contentment  with  itself  of  the  thinking  subject, 
which  Epicurus  no  less  than  the  Stoics  and  co¬ 
temporary  Sceptics  required,  is  itself  a  consequence 
of  the  idealism  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  Even  the 
materialism  of  the  post- Aristotelian  systems,  it  is 
said,  was  by  no  means  a  going  back  to  the  old  pre- 
Socratic  philosophy  of  nature,  but  a  one-sided 
practical  apprehension  of  that  idealism.  These 
systems  deny  a  soul  in  nature  or  a  soul  in  man, 
because  they  look  exclusively  to  consciousness  and 
to  personal  activity  for  independence  of  the  senses. 
The  correctness  of  this  observation  may  be  easily 
proved  from  the  Epicurean  teaching,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  severity  and  harshness  of  its  materialism. 
Why  was  it  that  Epicurus  relentlessly  banished 
from  nature  all  immaterial  causes  and  all  idea  of 
purpose?  And  why  did  he  confine  himself  ex¬ 
clusively  to  a  mechanical  explanation  of  nature  ? 
Wiis  it  not  because  he  felt  afraid  that  the  admission 
of  any  other  than  material  causes  would  imperil  the 
certainty  of  consciousness;  because  he  feared  to  lose 
the  firm  groundwork  of  reality  by  admitting  invi¬ 
sible  forces,  and  to  expose  human  life  to  influences  ' 
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PART  IV. 

THE  SCEPTICS— PYRRHO  AND  THE  OLDER 
ACADEMY. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

PYRRHO. 

Stoicism  and  Epicureanism  are  alike  in  one  respect : 
they  commence  the  pursuit  of  happiness  with  definite 
dogmatic  statements.  The  Sceptic  Schools,  however, 
attempt  to  reach  the  same  end  by  denying  every 
dogmatic  position.  Varied  as  the  paths  may  be, 
the  result  is  in  all  cases  the  same ;  happiness  is  made 
to  consist  in  the  exaltation  of  the  mind  above  all 
external  objects,  in  the  withdrawal  -  of  man  within 
his  own  thinking  self.  Moving  in  the  same  sphere 
as  the  cotemporary  dogmatic  systems,  the  post- Aris¬ 
totelian  Scepticism  takes  a  practical  view  of  the 
bysiness  of  philosophy,  and  estimates  the  value  of 
theoretical  enquiries  by  their  influence  on  the  state 
and  happiness  of  man.  It  moreover  agrees  with 
cotemporary  systems  in  its  ethical  view  of  life ;  the 
object  at  which  it  aims  is  the  same  as  that  at  which 
those  systems  aim,  viz.  repose  of  mind,  and  imperturba- 
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bility.  It  differs  from  them,  none  the  less;  for  the 
Epicureans  and  Stoics  made  mental  repose  to  depend 
on  a  knowledge  of  the  world  and  its  law's,  whereas 
the  Sceptics  are  of  opinion  that  it  can  only  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  despairing  of  all  knowledg-S.  Hence,  with 
the  former  morality  depends  on  a  positive  conviction 
as  to  the  highest  Good  ;  with  the  latter,  morality 
consists  in  indifference  to  all  that  appeal's  as  Good 
to  men.  Important  as  this  difference  may  he.  it 
must  not  therefore  be  forgotten  that  Scepticism 
generally  revolves  in  the  same  sphere  as  Stoicism  and 
Epicureanism,  and  that  in  renouncing  all  claim  to 
knowledge,  and  all  interest  in  the  external  world, 
it  is  only  pushing  to  extremes  that  withdrawal  of 
man  into  himself  which  we  have  seen  to  be  the  com¬ 
mon  feature  of  these  Schools.  Not  only,  therefore, 
do  these  three  lines  of  thought  belong  to  one  and 
the  same  epoch,  but  such  is  their  internal  connec¬ 
tion  that  they  may  be  regarded  as  three  branches  of 
a  common  stock. 

More  than  one  point  of  departure  was  offered  to 
Scepticism  by  the  earlier  philosophy.  The  Mega- 
riau  criticism  and  the  Cynic  teaching  had  taken  up 
a  position  subversive  of  all  connection  of  ideas,  and 
of  all  knowledge.  Pyrrho,  too,  had  received  from 
the  School  of  Democritus  an  impulse  to  doubt.1  ^  In 

1  Democritus  had  denied  1088,  A,  although  he  cannot  be 
all  truth  to  sensuous  impres-  considered  a  full  Sfceptic,  not- 

was  more  strongly  apparent  in  merit  with  the  physical  views 
Metrodorus  (Aristocl.  in  Evt.  of  Democritus  (Plat,  in  Ew  l.c. 
•  Pr.  Kv.  siv.  lit,  6;  Sext.  Math.  i.  8,  11 ;  id.  Fac.  Lun.  15,  3, 
v c .  88  ;  Efiphan.  Exp,  Fid.  p.  328 ;  Sen.  Nat.  Qu.  vi.  19). 
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He  knows  that  it  is  a  fond  delusion  to  suppose  that  one 
external  condition  is  preferable  to  another.1  In  reality 
only  th^tone  of  mind  or  virtue  possesses  value.®  Thus, 
by  withdrawing  within  himself,  man  reaches  happi¬ 
ness,  which  i^the  goal  of  all  philosophy.3  Absolute  ’ 
inactivity  being,  however,  impossible,  the  Sceptic 
will  act  on  probabilities,  and  hence  follow  custom  ; 1 
but  at  the  same  time  he  will  be  conscious  that  such 
conduct  does  not  rest  on  a  basis  of  firm  conviction.5 
The  province  of  uncertain  opinion  includes  all  posi¬ 
tive  judgments  respecting  good  and  evil.  Only 
in  this  conditional  form  will  Timon  allow  of  good¬ 
ness  and  divine  goodness  as  standards  of  conduct 6 
The  real  object  of  Scepticism  is,  therefore,  a  purely 
negative  one  —  indifference.  It  cannot  even  be 
proved  7  that  Pyrrho’s  School  so  far  accommodated 
1  Cie.  Fin.  ii.  13,  43:  Qua;  rh  nW,  vein,  oZneo 

(externals)  quid  Arisioni  et  ixev.  (C„nf.  Sat.  Math. 
Pyrrhoni  omnino  visa  sunt  pro  vii.  30  )  Ibid.  103,  of  Pvrrho : 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

THE  NEW  ACADEMY. 

Plato’s  School  was  the  first  to  put  Scepticism  on  a 
firm  footing,  and  to  cultivate  it  as  a  system.  It 
has  been  already  remarked  that  after  the  time  of 
Xenocrates  this  School  gradually  deserted  specula¬ 
tive  enquiries,  and  limited  itself  to  Ethics.  To  this 
new  tendency  it  consistently  adhered,  when,  shortly 
after  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  before  Christ, 
it  took  a  fresh  lease  of  life.  Instead,  however,  of 
simply  ignoring  theoretical  knowledge,  as  it  had 
hitherto  done,  it  assumed  towards  knowledge  an  atti¬ 
tude  of  opposition,  hoping  to  arrive  at  security  and 
happiness  in  life  by  being  persuaded  of  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  knowledge.  How  far  this  result  was  due 
to  the  example  set  by  Pyrrho  it  is  impossible  to 
establish  authoritatively.  But  it  is  not  in  itself  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  learned  originator  of  this  line  of  thought 
in  the  Academy  should  have  ignored  the  views  of  a 
philosopher  whose  work  had  been  carried  on  at  Elis 
in  his  own  lifetime,  and  whose  most  distinguished 
pupil,  a  personal  acquaintance  of  his  own,  was  then 
working  at  Athens  as  a  prolific  writer.1  The  whole 

1  Conf.  Diog.  ix.  114.  Ten-  iv.  1(101,  that.  Arcesilans  arrived 
nemann’a  view  (Gesch.  d.  Phil,  at  his  conclusions  indepen- 
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lly  to  knowledge  derived  from  the  senses,  but 
onal  knowledge  as  well.'  The  principal  object 
attack  was,  however,  the  Stoic  theory  of  irre- 
e  impressions;2  and  in  overthrowing  that  theory 
laus,  it ’would  seem,  believed  he  had  exploded 
possibility  of  rational  knowledge  ;  for  the  Stoic 


[  to  the  senses  he  regarded  as  the  only  possible 
of  a  theory  of  knowledge,  and  the  theories  of 


.(.Biog. 


established  that  he  deemed  it  unnecessary  to  refu 
the  theory  of  a  knowledge  existing  independently 
the  senses. 

The  Stoic  arguments  in  favour  of  irresistible  ii 
pressions  Arcesilaus  met  by  asserting  that  an  inte 
mediate  something  between  knowledge  and  opitiio 
a  kind  of  conviction  common  to  the  wise  and  t 
unwise,  such  as  the  Stoic  /cardXy-ftis,  is  inconceivabl 
the  wise  man's  conviction  is  always  knowledge,  th 
of  the  fool  is  always  opinion.*  Going  tilery  farth 
into  the  idea  of  tyavraota  /caTaXijTTTiKtj,  he  e 
deavoured  to  show  that  it  contained  an  internal  co 
tradiction  ;  for  to  conceive  (xaTaXtir/ns)  is  to  appro 


1  Plut.  Adv.  Col.  26,  2  ;  Cic. 
Acad.  i.  12,  41.  Bitter’s  view 
of  thel  atter  passage,  that  Arcs- 
silaus  quoted  the  diversities 
of  philosophic  teaching  by  way 
of  refuting  it  (iii.  478),  appears 


»  Cic.  De  Orat.  iii.  19.  5 

р.  530,  1. 

*  Sat.  Pyrrh.  i,  231;  S 
clet  of  Cnidus,  in  Numen. 
Em.  Pr.  Ev,  ziv.  6, 5  MvaMt 

с.  Acad.  iii.  17,  38,  Gaffers 


(a-vy/carathc-is),  and  approval  never  apj 
tion,  but  only  to  thoughts  and  general  i< 
if  the  Stoics  regarded  force  of  convictio 
tinctive  mark  of  a  true  or  irresistible  co: 
as  belonging  Eo  it  in  distinction  from  ev 
Sceptic  rejoined  that  such  conceptions 
and  that  no  true  conception  is  of  such 
that  a  false  one  may  be  equally  irresis 
certainty  of  perception  is  possible,  no 
possible.3  And  since  the  wise  man- 
point  Arcesilaus  agrees  with  the  Stoic 
consider  knowledge,  and  not  opinion, 
mains  for  him  but  to  abstain  from  a 
statement,  and  to  desnair  of  anv  certain 
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Chap.  If  opponents  asserted  that  by  denying  knowledge 
XXI11,  all  possibility  of  action  is  denied,’  Arcesilaus  declined 
(2 )Pmba-  to  accedtfto  this  statement.  No  firm  conviction  is, 
l,ht!l'  as  he  maintained,  necessary  for  a  decision  of  the  will ; 

for  an  action 'to  come  about  a  perception  influences 
the  will  immediately,  leaving  the  question  as  to  its 
truth  entirely  out  of  sight.2  In  order  to  act  sensibly 
we  need  no  knowledge ;  for  this  purpose  probability 
is  quite  enough ;  any  one  can  follow  probability,  even 
though  he  is  conscious  of  the  uncertainty  of  all  know¬ 
ledge.  Thus  probability  is  the  highest  standard  for 
practical  life.3  We  are  but  scantily  informed  how 

does  not  applv  to  Arcesilaus  (see  and  influences  the  will  without 
p.  533;  1).  Even  Sextus  says  wytcardeews.  Since  this  state- 
the  same,  but  with  some  diffi-  raent  was  controverted  by 
dence  (irXV  el  p^  \4yo \  ns  bn  Chrysippus  (Pint.  Sto.  Rep.  47, 
On  account  of  this  12.  See  above  87, 1),  there  can 
connection  with  Pyrrho,  the  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  pro- 
Stoic  Aristo  called  Arcesilaus  pounded  by  Arcesilaus. 
(following  II.  vi.  181):  t p6a$t  *  Sext.  Math,  vii  158:  &A\’ 

Tlkdruv  ontBfv  IIvp/W,  petros  is rel  pera  ravra  (Set  na\  srep\  rr)$ 
Adopts.  Sext.  1.  c. ;  Numen.  roO  Biov  Ste^aycoyvs  fnrt*  «  r,s 
in  Eh*.  Pr.  Ev.  xiv.  6, 1 1 ;  JHog.  ov  Kptrnpiov  sretpvKe v  otto- 

iv.  33,  SiSotrflai,  d(f>'  ou  teal  T)  evSatpouia, 

1  It  has  been  already  seen  tout«Vt<  t2>  rod  0tov  rekos,  %prr,- 
that  this  was  the  key  to  the  pivr\v  I**1  srternv,  & 

position  which  the  Stoics  and  'Aptcetrikaos,  bn  6  irepl  vdvruv 
Epicureans  took  up  against  the  iirixw  kovovu  1  tos  alpitrti*  na\ 
Sceptics.  eftvyhs  real  koivws  rus  irpd£ets  r~ 

3  Pint.  Adv.  Col.  26,  3,  de-  evkdyq/,  Kara  rovrb  re  vooepxd' 
fending  Arcesilaus  against  the  pevos  rb  Kptrnptov  KaropdJnrei  • 
attacks  of  Colotes,  says:  The  tV  yap  evSaupoviav  irept- 
opponents  of  Scepticism  cannot  ytvecdai  5ta  ttjs  4>poiri)<revs,  tV  54 
shhw  that  4iroxh  leads  to  inac-  <ppbirr}<nv  Kiveladai  iv  r<ns  KaTop0<tf- 
tivity,  for  irdvra  iretputn  ital  trrpe-  paw,  rb  54  Kardp$u>pa  elvai  (ac- 
tpovtriv  abtoTs  oi>x  (nr4)Kov<rev  rj  cording  to  the  Stoic  definition) 
Sppb  yeuiffdai  cvyuar dOeais  obSi  tirep  vpax^fv  e&koyov  4xfl 
T^f  poirris  hpxfa  t5f|oro  rV  «rf<r-  ivokoyiav.  &  itpooiyvv  olv  rep  *u- 
Qnfftv,  ak\’  eavrris  dyuybs  ini  kdytp  Karopddxret  icat  evSatpovrjrei. 
rdi  ir pAfru  ty&vij  ph  Se;p4w  rov  It  is  a  mistake  tQ  suppose,  with 
vpoar'tQeaeat.  Perception  arises  Numen.  in  Eus.  fir.  Ev.  xiv.  6, 
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Chap. 

XXIII. 


knowledge. 


in  which  he  left  his  School.1  Himself  a  pupil  of 
Chrysippus,  and  resembling  him  in  tone  of  mind,2 
Carneades  expanded  not  only  the  negative  side  of 
the  Sceptical  theory  in  all  directions  with  an  acute¬ 
ness  entitling  Mm  to  the  first  place  among  the  ancient 
Sceptics,  but  he  was  also  the  first  to  investigate  the 
positive  side  of  Scepticism,  the  doctrine  of  proba¬ 
bility,  and  to  determine  the  degrees  and  conditions 
of  probability.  By  his  labours  in  both  ways  he 
brought  the  philosophy  of  Scepticism  to  its  greatest 
scientific  perfection. 

As  regards  the  negative  side  of  these  investiga-  ' 
tions,  or  the  refutation  of  dogmatism,  the  attacks  of 
Carneades  were  directed  partly  against  the  formal 
possibility  of  knowledge,  and  partly  against  the  chief 
actual  results  of  the  knowledge  of  his  day.  In  both 
respects  he  had  mainly  to  do  with  the  Stoics,3 
though  he  did  not  confine  himself  to  them. 

To  prove  the  impossibility  of  knowledge  in 
general,  he  appeals  sometimes  to  experience.  There 
is  no  kind  of  conviction  which  does  not  sometimes 
deceive  u5 ;  consequently  there  is  none  which  guaran¬ 
tees  j.ts  own  truth,4  Going  then  further  into  the 


tee  sceptics. 


assertion  in  regard  to  impressions  of  the  senses, 
Carneades  went  on  to  prove  it  with  regard  to  general 
notions  based  on  experience  and  intellectual  concep¬ 
tions.1  He  showed  that  it  is  impossible  for  ns  to 
distinguish  objects  so  much  alike  as  one  egg  is  to 
another;  that  at  a  certain  distance  the  painted  surface 
seems  raised,  and  a  square  tower  seems  round  ;  that 
an  oar  in  the  water  seems  broken,  and  the  neck- 
plumage  of  a  pigeon  assumes  different  colours  in 
the  sun ;  that  objects  on  the  shore  seem  to  be  moving 
as  we  sail  by,  and  so  forth ; 2  in  all  these  cases 
the  same  strength  of  conviction  belongs  to  the  false  as 
to  the  true  impressions.3  He  showed  further  that  this 
applies  equally  to  purely  intellectual  ideas ;  that 
many  logical  difficulties  cannot  be  solved ; 4  that  no 

the  side  of  which  a  false  one  percipi  possit.  Hate  autem  uni- 
eannot  he  placed  indistinguish-  versa  etiam  concidunt  minutius. 
able  from  it.  The  second  and  2  Sent.  vii.  409  ;  do.  Acad, 
third  of  these  propositions  are  ii.  26,  84  ;  7,  19  ;  25,  79  ;  Nu- 
not  denied  at  all,  and  the  first  men.  in  Em.  Pr.  Ev.  xiv.  8,  5. 
is  only  denied  by  Epicurus  in  Therewith  is  probably  con- 

attaches  to  the  fourth  proposi-  that  Carneades°pmsistently  de- 
tion,  to  which  Sextus ,  vii.  164  nied  the  axiom  that  two  thing’s 
and  402,  and  Numen.  in  Evs.  that  are  equal  to  a  third  are 
Pr.  Ev.  xiv.  8,  4,  look  ae  the  equal  to  one  another.  His 


most  important  argument. 

1  ae.  Acad.  ii.  13,42:  Divi- 
dunt  enim  in  partes  et  eas 
quidem  magnas:  primum  in 
senBuc,  deinde  in  ea,  qua  du- 
cuntut  a  sensibug  et  ab  omni 
consuefcudine*  quam  obscurari 
volunt  (the  <ruvf]6eia  against 
which  Chry6ippus  already  di¬ 
rected  severe  attacks.  See  p. 
46,  2  ;  91,  2).  Turn  perveniunt 
ad  earn  partem,  ut  ne  ratione 


this,  that  it  may*  be  possible 

unequal,  which  cannot  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  a  third,  that 
'  therefore  two  things  may  ap- 

being  or  appearing  equal  to 

3  Sext.  402  and  408. 

*  The  fallacy  called 
lievos  is  carefully,  investigated. 
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judgment.1  Arguing  from  these  facts,  Carneades 
concluded  at  first  in  regard  to  impressions  of  the 
senses,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  ^avraaia 


KaraXriTTTiKr]  in  the  Stoic  sense  of  the  term,  in  other 
words,  that  no  perception  contains  in  itself  cha¬ 
racteristics,  by  virtue  of  which  its  truth  may  be 
inferred  with  certainty.2  This  fact  being  granted, 
the  possibility  is  in  his  opinion  precluded  of  there 
residing  in  the  understanding  a  standard  for  the 
distinction  of  truth  from  falsehood.  The  under¬ 
standing — and  this  belief  was  shared  by  his  oppo¬ 
nents — must  derive  its  material  from  the  senses.3 
Logic  tests  the  formal  accuracy  of  combinations  of 
thought,  but  gives  no  insight  into  their  import.* 
Direct  proofs  of  the  uncertainty  of  intellectual  con¬ 
victions  are  not  therefore  needed.  The  same  result 
may  also  be  attained  in  a  more  personal  way,  by 
raising  the  question,  how  individuals  obtain  their 
in  Cir.  Acad.  ii.  30,  OB  (by  Car-  •  Cie.  Acad.  ii.  28,  91,  who 

...  oal  „„  hero  .rowan  to  he  following 


5)2 
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Chap,  knowledge.  He  cau  only  be  said  to  know  a  thing 
XXIIL  who  has  formed  an  opinion  respecting  it.  In  the, 
mean  timo,  until  he  has  decided  in  favour  of  some 
definite  opinion,  he  has  still  no  knowledge.  And 
what  dependency  can  be  placed  on  the  judgment  of 
one  who  has  no  knowledge  ? 1 

<l>)  Attach  In  these  formal  enquiries  into  the  possibility  of 
knowledge,  Cavneades  had  chiefly  to  deal  with  the 
hwmledge  Stoics,  with  whom  he  holds  a  common  ground  in  his 
time.  appeal  to  the  senses.  The  Stoics  were  also  his  chief 
(»)  The  opponents  in  his  polemic  against  the  material  results ' 
°f  the  dogmatic  philosophy.  Natural  science  having 
thttiwl‘-d  t'hroughout  the  period  of  the  post-Aristotelian  phi¬ 
losophy  been  subordinated  to  ethics,  ethics  likewise 
engaged  more  attention  at  the  hands  of  Carneades 
than  science.2  In  as  far  as  he  studied  Natural  science, 
he  appears  to  have  been  entirely  opposed  to  the  Stoic 
treatment  of  the  subject,  and  to  this  circumstance 
we  owe  it,  that  better  information  is  forthcoming 
regarding  his  scientific,  or  rather  his  theological,  in¬ 
vestigations  than  .regarding  his  moral  views.  The 
Stoic  theories  of  God  and  of  final  causes  3  afforded 
amplr  scope  for  the  exercise  of  his  ingenuity,  and 
from  the  ground  he  occupied  it  was  not  difficult 
for  him  to  expose  the  weak  points  of  that  theory. 


'ASc.Acad.ii.3G,  117.  C 
neades  is  not  mentioned 

doubt  that  the  reference  is 


some  Academician,  and  it  is 
probable  that  it  was  the  work 
of  Carneades. 


*  Cic.  N.  D.  i.  2,  5,  after  a 
brief  description  of  the  Stoical 
views  of  Gods  :  Contra  quos 
Carneades  ita  multa  disseruit, 

cordes  ad  veri  investigandi  cu- 
piditatem. 
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The  Stoics  liad  appealed  in  Support  of  the  belief 
in  God  to  the  consensus  cjentmm.  How  close  at 
hand  was  the  answer,1  that  the  nnivS-sality  of 
this  belief  was  neither  proved  to  exist,  nor  as  a 
.matter  of  fact  did  it  exist,  but  that  ih  no  case  could 
the  opinion  of  an  ignorant  multitude  decide  anything. 
The  Stoics  thought  to  find  a  proof  of  divine  provi¬ 
dence  in  the  manner  in  which  portents  and  prophe¬ 
cies  come  true.  To  expose  this  delusion,  no  very  ex¬ 
panded  criticism  of  divination  was  necessary.2  Going 
beyond  this,  Cameades  proceeded  to  call  in  question 
the  cardinal  point  of  the  Stoic  system— the  belief 
in  God,  the  doctrine  of  the  soul  aud  reason  of  the 
universe,  and  of  the  presence  of  design  in  its  arrange¬ 
ments.  How,  he  asks,  is  the  presence  of  design 
manifested  ?  Whence  all  the  things  which  cause 
,  destruction  and  danger  to  men  if  it.  be  true  that 
God  has  made  the  world  for  the  sake  of  man  ? 3  If 
reason  is  praised  as  the  highest  gift  of  God,  is  it  not 
manifest  that  the  majority  of  men  only  use  it  to 
make  themselves  worse  than  brutes?  Injiestowing 
such  a  gift  God  must  have  been  taking  but  little 


is  quoting  the  Academic  view,  killed,  Cameades  argue?:  A 
»  Conf.  Cic.  N.  D.  iii.  5,  11.  pig,  therefore,  by  being  killed, 
«  The  Academician  in  Cic.  must  attain  the  objpet  for  which 
Acad.  ii.  3S,  120  That  these  ar-  it  was  destined;  it  ia' always 
gumentswereusedby  Cameades  beneficial  for  a  thing  to  attain 
is  clear  ft  dm  l’lut.  in  I'orjthyr.  its  object— therefore  it  must  be 
Be  Abst.  iii.  20,  where,  tra-  beneficial  to  a  pig  to  be  killed 
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care  of  this  majority.1  Even  if  we  attribute  to  man 
direct  blame  for  the  misuse  of  reason,  still,  why  has 
God  bestcwed  on  him  a  reason  which  can  be  so  much 
abused  ?  *  The  Stoics  themselves  say  that  a  wise 
man  can  nowhere  be  found.  They  admit,  too, 
that  folly  is  the  greatest  misfortune.  How,  then, 
can  they  speak  of  the  care  bestowed  by  God  on  men, 
when,  on  their  own  confession,  the  whole  of  mankind 
is  sunk  in  the  deepest  misery  ?  3  But  allowing  that 
the  Gods  could  not  bestow  virtue  and  wisdom  upon 
all,  they  could,  at  least,  have  taken  care  that  it 
should  go  well  with  the  good.  Instead  of  this,  the 
experience  of  hundreds  of  cases  shows  that  the  upright 
man  comes  to  a  miserable  end ;  that  crime  succeeds ; 
and  that  the  criminal  can  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his 
misdeeds  undisturbed.  Where,  then,  is  the  agency 
of  Providence  ? J  The  facts  being  entirely  different 
from  what  the  Stoics  suppose,  what  becomes  of  their 
inferences  ?  Allowing  the  presence  of  design  in  the 
world,  and  granting  that  the  world  is  as  beautiful 
and  good,  as  possible,  why  is  it  inconceivable  that 
nature  should  have  formed  the  world  according  to 
natufal  laws  without  the  intervention  of  God  ?  Ad¬ 
mitting,  too,  the  connection  of  parts  in  the  universe, 
why  should  not  this  connection  be  the  result  simply 
of  natural  forces,  without  a  soul  of  the  universe  or 
a  deity  ? 5  Who  can  pretend  to  be  so  intimately 


'  Cic.  if.  I).  iii.  26,  66-70.  2  Ibid.  31,  76. 

It  is  here  presumed  that  the  .  a  Ibid.  32,  79. 

leading  thoughts  in  Cicero’s  *  Cic.  N.  D,  iii.  fe,  8( 

description  belong  to  the  School  5  Cic.  Acad.  ii.  38,120 
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acquainted  with  the  powers  of  nature,  as  to  be  able  Chap. 
to  prove  the  impossibility  of  this  assumption  ?  Zeno  sxlli- 
argued  that  rational  things  are  better  than  things 
irrational,  that  the  world  is  the  best  possible,  and 
must  therefore  be  rational.  Man,  says  Socrates,  can 
only  derive  his  soul  from  the  world ;  therefore  the 
world  must  have  a  soul.  But  what,  replies  the 
Academician,1  is  there  to  show  that  reason  is  best 
for  the  world,  if  it  be  the  best  for  us  ?  or  that  there 
jnust  be  a  soul  in  nature  for  nature  to  produce  a 
soul  ?  What  man  is  not  able  to  produce,  that,  argues 
Ghrysippus,  must  have  been  produced  by  a  higher 
being —  by  deity.  But  to  this  inference  the  same  objec¬ 
tion  was  raised  by  the  Academicians  as  to  the  former 
one,  viz.  that  it  confounds  two  different  points  of 
view.  There  may,  indeed,  be  a  Being  higher  than 
man.  But  why  must  there  needs  be  a  rational 
man-like  Being  ?  Why  a  God  ?  Why  not  nature  her¬ 
self?2  Nor  did  the  argument  seem  to  an  Academi¬ 
cian  more  conclusive,  that  as  every  house  is  destined 
to  be  inhabited,  so,  too,  the  world  must  be  int«ided  for 
the  habitation  of  God.  To  this  there  was  the  obvious 
reply  :  3  If  the  world  were  a  house,  it  might  be  so  ; 
bat  the  very  point  at  issue  is  whether  it  is  a  house 
constructed  for  a  definite  purpose,  or  whether  it  is 
simply  an  undesigned  result  of  natural  forces.  . 

Not  content  with  attacking  the  conclusiveness  (fl)  rkm- 
of  the  arguments  upon  which  the  Stoics  built  their  V 
belief  in  a  God,  the  scepticism  of  the  Academy 

1  Cif:  N.  D.  iii.  8,  21 ;  10,  »  It id-  10, 25. 

26$  11,27.  ->  *  h.o. 

N  It 
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Chap,  sought  to  demonstrate  that  the  idea  of  God  itself 
xxlrt-  is  an  untenable  one.  The  line  of  argument  which 
Carneades  struck  out  for  this  purpose  is  essentially 
the  same  as  that  used  in  modern  times  to  deny  the 
personality  of^God.  The  ordinary  view  of  God  re¬ 
gards  Him  as  an  infinite,  but,  at  the  same  time,  as 
a  separate  Being,  possessing  the  qualities  and  living 
the  life  of  an  individual.  To  this  view  Carneades 
objected,  on  the  ground  that  the  first  assertion 
contradicts  the  second  ;  and  argues  that  it  is  impos.- 
sible  to  apply  the  characteristics  of  personal  exist¬ 
ence  to  God  without  limiting  His  infinite  nature. 
Whatever  view  we  may  take  of  God,  we  must  regard 
Him  as  a  living  Being ;  and  every  living  being  is 
coni  posite.  having  parts  and  passions,  and  is  therefore 
destructible.1  Moreover,  every  living  being  has  a 
sense-nature.  Far,  therefore,  from  refusing  such  a 
nature  to  God,  Carneades  attributed  to  Him,  in 
the  interest  of  omniscience,  other  organs  of  sense 
than  the  five  we  possess.  Now,  everything  capable 
of  impressions  through  the  senses  is  also  liable  to 
chapge,  sensation,  according  to  the  definition  of 
Chrysippus,  being  nothing  more  than  a  change  of 
soul.  Every  such  being  must  therefore  be  capable  of 
pleasure  and  pain,  without  which  sensation  is  incon¬ 
ceivable.  Whatever  is  capable  of  change  is  liable  to 
destruction ;  whatever  is  susceptible  to  pain  is  al30 
liable  to  deterioration,  pain  being  caused  by  dete¬ 
rioration,  and  is  also  liable  to  destruction.2  As  the 

*  Cic.  N.  D.  iii.  12,  29;  14,  3  Cic.  N.  D.iii.  13,  32.  More' 

34.  fully  Sext.  Matt.  ia.  139-447. 
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.capacity  for  sensation,  so  too  tlie  desire  for  what  is 
in  harmony  with  nature,  and  the  dislike  of  what  is 
opposed  to  nature,  belong  to  the  conditions  of  life. 
Whatever  has  the  power  of  destroying  any  beioo  is 
opposed  to  the  nature  of  that  being  •everything  that 
.lives  being  exposed  to  annihilation.1  Advancing 
from  the  conception  of  a  living  being  to  that  of  a 
rational  being,  all  virtues  would  have  to  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  God  as  well  as  bliss.  But  how,  asks  Car- 
neades,  can  any  virtue  be  ascribed  to  God  ?  Every 
virtue  supposes  an  imperfection,  in  overcoming  which 
it  consists.  He  only  is  continent  who  might  pos¬ 
sibly  be  incontinent,  and  persevering  who  might  be 
indulgent.  To  be  brave,  a  man  must  be  exposed  to 
danger  ;  to  be  magnanimous,  he  must  be  exposed  to 
misfortunes.  A  being  not  feeling  attraction  for 
pleasure,  nor  aversion  for  pain  and  difficulties,  dan¬ 
gers  and  misfortunes,  would  not  be  capable  of  virtue. 
Just  as  little  could  we  predicate  prudence  of  a  being 
not  susceptible  of  pleasure  and  pain  ;  prudence  con¬ 
sisting  in  knowing  what  is  good,  bad,  an4  morally 
indifferent.  But  how  can  there  be  any  such  know¬ 
ledge  where  there  is  no  susceptibility  to  pleasure  or 
pain  ?  Or  how  can  a  being  be  conceived  of  capable,  of 
feeling  pleasure,  but  incapable  of  feeling  pain,  since 
pleasure  can  only  be  known  by  contrast  with  ptpn, 
and  the  possibility  of  increasing  life  always  supposes 
the  possibility  of  lessening  it  ?  Nor  is  it  otherwise 
Here  too  Cameades  is  expressly  the  same  person  was  being 
mentioned*  Bat  were  he  not  referred  to. 
mentioned  the  agreement  of  1  Cic.\  Ibid.  Fnrtherproofs 
the  argument  with  that  given  of  the  transient  nature  of  all 
by  Cicero  $ould  show  that  earthly  beings  are  there  given. 
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with  intelligence  (evfiovXia).  He  only  is  intelligent 
who  always  discovers  what  will  subserve  his  purpose. 
If,  however,  he  must  discover  it,  it  cannot  have  been 
previously  known  to  him.  Hence  intelligence  can 
only  belong  to  a  being  who  is  ignorant  about  much. 
Such  a  being  can  never  feel  sure  that  sooner  or  later 
■something  will  not  cause  his  ruin.  He  will  there¬ 
fore  be  exposed  to  fear.  A  being  susceptible  of  plea¬ 
sure  and  exposed  to  pain,  a  being  who  has  to  contend 
with  dangers  and  difficulties,  and  who  feels  pain  and. 
fear,  must  inevitably,  so  thought  Carneades,  be  finite 
and  destructible. '  If,  therefore,  we  cannot  conceive 
of  God  except  in  this  form,  we  cannot  conceive  of 
Him  at  all,  our  conception  being  self-destructive.1 

There  is  yet  another  reason,  according  to  Car¬ 
neades,  why  God  cannot  Have  any  virtue ;  because 
virtue  is  above  its  possessor,  and  there  can  be  nothing 
above  God.2  Moreover,  what  is  the  position  of  God 
in  regard  to  speech  ?  It  was  easy  to  show  the  ab¬ 
surdity  of  attributing  speech  to  Him,3  hut  to  call 
him  speechless  (atfxovos)  seemed  also  to  be  opposed 
to  tjje  general  belief.4  Quite  independently,  how- 


impossible,  His 


h  we  think  of  God  are 
mnot  be  asserted, 
rork  lay  before  the  Sceptics  in  criticising 
views  of  religion  and  their  defence  by 
Among  the  arguments  employed  by  Car- 
overthrow  them,  certain  cnain-argu- 
prominent,  by  means  of  which  he 
1  to  show  that  the  popular  belief  has  no 
marks  for  the  spheres  of  God  and  man. 
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Chap.  If  Zeus  is  a  G-od,  he  argues,  his  brother  Poseidon 
XXIIlt  must  likewise  be  one,  and  if  he  is  one,  the  rivers  and 
streams  mast  also  be  Gods.  If  Helios  is  a  God,  the 
appearance  of  Helios  above  the  earth,  or  day,  must 
be  a  God  ;  and,  consequently,  month,  year,  morning, 
midday,  evening,  must  all  be  Gods.1  Polytheism  is 
here  refuted  by  establishing  an  essential  similarity 
between  what  is  accepted  as  God  and  what  is  avow¬ 
edly  not  a  God.  It  may  readily  be  supposed  that 
this  was  not  the  only  proof  of  the  acuteness  of  Car- 
neades’  reasoning.2 

Divination,  to  which  the  Stoics  attached  especial 
importance,3  was  vigorously  assailed.  Carneades 
proved  that  no  peculiar  range  of  subjects  belonged 
thereto,  but  that  in  all  cases  which  admit  professional 
judgment  experts  pass  a  better  judgment  than  divi¬ 
ners.4  To  know  accidental  events  beforehand  is  impos¬ 
sible  ;  it  is  useless  to  know  those  that  are  necessary  and 
unavoidable,  nay,  more,  it  would  even  be  harmful.5 
No  causal  connection  can  be  conceived  of  between 
a  prophecy  and  the  ensuing  realisation.6  If  the 
Stoics  met  him  by  pointing  to  fulfilled  prophecies, 
he  relied  that  the  coincidence  was  accidental,7  at 


1  Seat.  182-190.  More  fully  plioity  of 

in  Cic.  N.  D.  iii.  17,  43.  Sex-  name.  Th 
tus  also  observes,  190:  kuI  Haaous  argument 
tl)  rotobrovi  o-wpefras  u>vtwoli>  borrowed 
ol  «y>!  -rbv  Kafu’ciiSip'  elt  t }>  fill  treatise. 
ejvat  deoil.  s  See  C\ 

2  To  him,  or  probably  to  his  *  Ibid. 

School,  belongs  the  learned  ar-  5  Ibid. 

gument  given  by  Cic.  N.  D.  iii.  des  is  not 
21,  53,  to  23,  BO,  in  which  he  name, 
proves  the  want  of  unity  in  «  Ibid. 
traditional  myths  by  the  multi-  ’  Cic.  1 


'ic.  Divin.  i.  4, 7;  7, 12. 

v.  13  ;  but  Carnea- 
here  mentioned  by 


.  i.  13,  23  ;  49,  109. 
l.c.and  Divin.  ii.21, 48 
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the  same  time  declaring  many  such  stories  to  he  Cn\p 
without  doubt  false.1 2 * *  Xxm. 

Connected  probably  with  these  attacks  on  divina- 
tion  was  the  defence  by  Carneades  of  the  freedom  of  't'Csio:,-- 
the  will.  The  Stoic  fatalism  he  refuted  by  an  appeal  attc-M. 
to  the  fact  that  our  decision  is  free ;  and  since  the 
Stoics  appealed  in  support  of  their  view  to  the  law 
of  causality,  he  likewise  attacked  this  law.5  In  so 
doing  his  intention  was  not  to  assert  anything  posi¬ 
tive  respecting  the  nature  of  the  human  will,  but 
•  only  to  attack  the  Stoic  assertion,  and  if  for  his 
own  part  he  adhered  to  the  old  Academic  doctrine 
of  a  free  will,  he  still  regarded  that  doctrine  as  only 
probable. 

Less  information  exists  as  to  the  arguments  bv 
which  Carneades  sought  to  assail  the,  current  prin¬ 
ciples  of  morality.  Nevertheless,  enough  is  known 
to  indicate  the  course  taken  by  his  Scepticism  in  rela¬ 
tion  thereto.  In  the  second  of  the  celebrated  speeches 
which  he  delivered  at  Rome  in  the  year  156  B.c.,s  he 
denied  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  natural  right : 
all  laws  are  only  positive  civil  institutions  Revised  by 
men  for  the  sake  of  safety  and  advantage,  ajd  for 
the  protection  of  the  weak  ;  and  hence  he  is  regarded 
as  foolish  who  prefers  justice  to  interest,  which  after 

1  Cic.  1.  c.  ii.  11,  27.  He  will  therefore  confine  ^it  to 

2  Cic.  De  Fato,  11,23;  14,  bodily  motion,  and  notallow  to 
31.  The  freedom  o£  the  will,  it  unconditional  validity. 

he  there  says,  may  be  asserted  *  Loot.  Instit.  v.  14,  follow- 
even  granting  that  every  mo-  tng  (He,  De  Rep.  iii.  4 ;  Piet. 

tion  is  referred  t .  a  cause,  for  Cato  Maj.  o.  22;  Quint il.  In- 

it  is  not  necessary  that  this  law  stit.  aii.  1,  33. 
should  bold  good  of  the  will. 


:at  nations,  g.uch  as  the  Romans,  all  of  wb 
ained  to  greatness  by  unrighteous  means, 
pressed  into  his  service  the  many  casuistical  qt 
is  raised  by  the  Stoics,  expressing  the  opin 
t  in  all  these  cases  it  is  better  to  commit 
ivy  which  brings  advantage — for  instance, 
murder  another  to  save  one’s  own  life — than 
postpone  advantage  to  right,  and  hence  infer 
that  intelligence  is  a  state  of  irreconcileable  op 
sition  to  justice.1 

This  free  criticism  of  dogmatic  views  could 
fail  to  bring  Carneades  to  the  same  result  as 
predecessors.  Knowledge  is  absolutely  impcssi 
A  man  of  sense  will  look  at  everything  from 
sides  and  invariably  withhold  judgment,  thus  guE 
ing  himself  against  error.2  And  to  this  convicl 


nd  degrees  of  probability,  hoped  to  obtain  a  due 
a  the  kind  of  conviction  which  might  be  still  per- 
ritted  in  his  system.  However  much  we  mav 
espair  of  knowledge,  some  stimulus  and  ground¬ 
work  for  action  is  needed.  Certain  things  must 
herefore  be  assumed,  from  which  the  pursuit  of 
appiness  must  start.2  To  these  so  much  weight 
aust  be  attached  that  they  are  allowed  to  decide  our 


onduct,  but  we  must  be  on  our  guard  against  con- 
idering  them  to  be  true,  or  to  be  something  really 
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even  the  nature  of  true  ideas  is  similar  to  that 
false  ones,  and  that  the  truth  of  ideas  can  ne 
be  known  *vith  certainty.  Hence  we  should  wi 
hold  all  assent,  not  allowing  any  ideas  to  be  ti 
but  only  to  haye  the  appearance  of  truth  (dXi 
<l>aiveo-0cu )  or  probability  (sfufracis,  iridavoTi] 
In  every  notion  two  things  need  to  be  considei 
the  relation  to  the  object  represented  which  make 
either  true  or  false,  and  the  relation  to  the  subj 
who  has  the  notion,  which  makes  it  seem  either  t 
or  false.  The  former  relation  is,  for  the  reas 
already  quoted,  quite  beyond  the  compass  of 
judgment ;  the  latter,  the  relation  of  a  notion 
ourselves,  falls  within  the  sphere  of  consciousne 
So  long  as  a  notion  seemingly  true  is  cloudy  and 
distinct,  like  an  object  contemplated  from  a  distar 
it  makes  no  great  impression  on  us.  When,  on 
contrary,  the  appearance  of  truth  is  strong,  it  j 
duces  in  us  a  belief 3  strong  enough  to  determine 
to  action,  although  it  does  not  come  up  to  the 
pregnable  certainty  of  knowledge.4 
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Belief,  however,  like  probability,  is  of  several 
degrees.  The  lowest  degree  of  probability  arises 
when  a  notion  produces  by  itself  an  impression  of 
truth,  without  being  taken  in  connection  with  other 
notions.  The  nest  higher  degree  i%  when  that  im¬ 
pression  is  confirmed  by  the  agreement  of  all  notions 
which  are  related  to  it.  The  third  and  highest 
degree  is  when  an  investigation  of  all  these  notions 
results  in  producing  the  same  corroboration  for  all. 
In  the  first  case  a  notion  is  called  probable  (iriOavtf)  ; 

'  in  the  second  probable  and  undisputed  ( iridavi )  zeal 
a7rsp(<T7racrTos)  ;  in  the  third  probable,  undisputed, 
and  tested  (vidavi]  xal  atrepiairaaTos  teat  T7£pia>- 
Sev/iewj).1  Within  each  one  of  these  three  classes 
different  gradations  of  probability  are  again  possible.2 
The  distinguishing  marks,  which  must  be  considered 
in  the  investigation  of  probability,  appear  to  have 
been  investigated  by  Carneades  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Aristotelian  logic.3  In  proportion  to  the  greater  or 
less  practical  importance  of  a  question,  or  to  the 
accuracy  of  investigation  which  the  circumstances 
allow,  we  must  adhere  to  one  or  the  other  degree  of 
probability.4  Although  no  one  of  them  is  oS  such 
a  nature  as  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  error,  this 
circumstance  need  not  deprive  us  of  certainty  in 

the  same  effect,  fiwi,  Pr.  Ev.  cernunt,  omnia  se  reddere  in- 
xiv.  7,  12:  Carneades  declared  certa,  qnod  nolunt ;  eadienin- 
it  impossible  to  withhold  judg-  certa,  qure  68-iAa  Grseci. 
ment -on  all  points, and  asserted  1  Sent.  1.  c.  173;  17S-182; 

ircWa  /civ  styou  aKaritaiiirra,  oi  Pyrrh,  i.  227 ;  conA  Cic.  Acad. 
Kiora  Si  &Sv\a.  Conf.  Cie.  ii.  U,  33;  81,  99;  32,  104. 
Acad.  ii.  27,  64,  where  the  ob-  *  Sext.  1.  c.  173;  181. 
jeotion  is  raised  to  the  new  •  Ibid.  176;  183. 
Academicians :  Ne  hoc  qnidem  *  Ibid.  184. 
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distinguished  six,  or  relatively  four,  different  views.  Char 

If  the  primary  object  of  desire  can  in  general  only  - - 

consist  of  those  things  which  correspond  with  our 
nature,  and  which  consequently  call  our  emotions 
into  exercise,  the  object  of  desire»must  be  either 
pleasure,  or  absence  of  pain,  or  conformity  with 
nature.  In  each  of  these  three  cases  two  opposite 
results  are  possible  :  either  the  highest  Good  may 
consist  in  the  attainment  of  a  purpose,  or  else  in  the 
activity  which  aims  at  its  attainment.  The  latter  is 
the  view  of  the  Stoics  only,  and  arises  from  re¬ 
garding  natural  activity  or  virtue  as  the  highest 
Good.  Bence  the  six  possible  views  are  practically 
reduced  to  four,  which  taken  by  themselves,  or 
else  in  combination,  include  all  existing  views  re¬ 
specting  the  highest  Good.1  But  so  ambiguously 
did  Carneades  express  himself  as  to  his  particular 
preference  of  any  one  view,  that  even  Clitomachus 
declared  he  was  ignorant  as  to  his  real  opinion.2  It 
was  only  tentatively  and  for  the  purpose  of  refuting 
the  Stoics,  that  he  propounded  the  statqpient  that 
the  highest  Good  consists  in  the  enjoyment  of  such 
things  as  afford  satisfaction  to  the  primary  indulges 
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Chap,  of  nature.1  Nevertheless,  the  matter  has  often  been 
XXII['  placed  in  such  a  light  as  though  Carneades  had 
propounded  this  statement  on  his  own  account ;  and 
the  statement  itself  has  been  quoted  to  prove  that 
he  considered  the  satisfaction  of  natural  impulses 
apart  from  virtue  as  an  end  in  itself.2  It  is  also 
asserted  that  he  approximated  to  the  view  of  Callipho, 
which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  essentially  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  of  the  older  Academy.3  The  same 
leaning  to  the  older  Academy  and  its  doctrine  of 
moderation  appears  in  other  recorded  parts  of  the 
Ethics  of  Carneades.  The  pain  caused  by  mis¬ 
fortune  he  wished  to  lessen  by  thinking  beforehand 
of  its  possibility ; 4  and  after  the  destruction  of 
Carthage  he  deliberately  asserted  before  Clitomachus 
that  the  wise  man  would  never  allow  himself  to  be 
disturbed,  not  even  by  the  downfall  of  his  country.5 


1  Cic.  Acad.  ii.  42, 131:  Intro- 
dueebat  etiam  Carneades,  non 
quo  Jirobaret,  sed  ut  opponeret 

frui  iis  rebes,  quas  primas  na- 
tura  conciliavisset  (orWSr). 
Similarly  Fin.  v.  7,  20;  Tusc. 
v.  30,  84.  This  view,  differs 
from  that  of  the  Stoics,  because 
it  makes  the  highest  Good  con¬ 
sist  not  in  natural  activity  as 

natural  goods. 

** Cic .  Fin.  ii.  11,  35:  Ita 

tatis,  unus  Aristippi  vel  Epicuri 
(pleasure),  alter  Hieronymi 
(freedom  from  pain),  Carneadis 
tertius  (the  satisfaction  of  na¬ 
tural  instincts).  Conf.  IKd.  v. 
7,20;  8,22. 


1  Cie.  Acad.  ii.  45,  139:  Ut 
Calliphontem  sequar,  cujus  qui- 

studiose  deiensitabat,  ut  earn 


said,  Fin.  T”!,  2l’;  *25,  73  ; 
Tusc.  v.  30,  85,  voluptas  cum 
honestate— the  highest  Good, 

*  Pint.  Tranq.  An.  16,  p. 

175. 

s  Cic.  Tusc.  iii.  22,  54.  Let 
it  be  observed  that  this  view 
of  Carneades  is  specially  placed 
under  the  head  of  conviction 
on  probabilities,  It  As  said,  he 
attacked  the  proposition,  videri 
fore  in  aegritudine  sapientem 
patria  capta.  The  Klier  stater 
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all  these  statements  together,  we  ohtai 
unworthy  of  Carneades,  and  certain, 
rmony  with  his  position.  That  phil< 
d  not,  consistently  with  his  sceptic 
illow  scientific  certainty  to  any  of  tl 
lions  respecting  the  nature  and  aim 
i ;  and  in  this  point  he  attacked  tl 
steady  home-thrusts.  Their  inconsisteni 
ie  choice  of  what  is  natural  the  kigke 
morality,  and  yet  not  allowing  to  th 
jording  to  nature  a  place  among  goodi 
ihantlv  exposed  by  him  that  Antipater 
■e  been  brought  to  admit  that  not  tl 
which  choice  is  directed,  but  the  actu 
is  a  good.2  He  even  asserted  that  tl 
f  of  Goods  only  differed  in  words  fro 
Peripatetics  ;  to  this  assertion  he  w 
d  by  the  fact  that  the  Stoic  morali 


nature  only,  or  perhaps  by  the  theo 
onnected  of  things  to  be  desired  ai 


,  Stoicism,  he  thought,  i^no 
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Chap,  called  a  good  name  a  thing  indifferent ;  Carneades, 
XXUI'  however,  drove  them  so  much  into  a  corner  because 
of  this  statement  that  they  ever  after  (so  Cicero 
assures  us)  qualified  their  assertion,  attributing  to  a 
good  name  at  least  a  secondary  value  among  things 
to  be  desired  (TrpoT/y/aeW).1  Chrysippus,  again, 
thought  to  find  some  consolation  for  the  ills  of  life 
in  the  reflection  that  no  man  is  free  from  them.  Car- 
neades  was,  however,  of  opinion  that  this  thought 
could  only  afford  consolation  to  a  lover  of  ill ;  it 
being  rather  a  matter  for  sorrow  that  all  should  be 
exposed  to  so  hard  a  fate.2  Believing,  too,  that 
man's  happiness  does  not  depend  on  any  theory  of 
ethics,3  he  could  avow  without  hesitation  that  all 
other  views  of  morality  do  not  go  beyond  pro¬ 
bability  ;  and  thus  the  statement  of  Clitomachus,  as 
far  as  it  refers  to  a  definite  decision  as  to  the  highest 
good,  is  without  doubt  correct.  But  just  as  the 
denial  of  knowledge  does  not,  according  to  the  view 
of  Carneades,  exclude  conviction  in  general  on 
grounds  of  probability,  no  more  does  it  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  ethics.  Here,  then,  is  the  intermediate 
position  which  was  attributed  to  him — a  position  not 
only  suggested  by  the  traditions  of  the  Academic 
School,  but  remaining  as  a  last  resource  to  the 
sceptical  destroyer  of  systems  so  opposite  as  Stoicism 
and  the  theory  of  pleasure.  The  inconsistency  of  at 

1  Kin.  iii.  17,  57.  sophornm  sententia  sit  de  fini- 

*  Cic.  Tuec.  iii.  25,  59.  bus,  tamen  virtus  s^tis  habeiit 

*  liii.  v.  29,  83  :  Et  quo-  ad  vitam  beatam  prai-idii,  quod 
niam  videria  boc  velle,  ut,  quae-  quidem  Carneadem  disputare 
cumque  dissentientium  pliilo-  soiitum  accepimus,,Ktc. 
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the  statement  that  Carneades,  like  the  later  Sceptics' 
notwithstanding  his  severe  criticisms  on  the  popular 
and  philosophic  theology  of  his  age,  never  intended 
to  deny  the  existence  of  divine  agencies.1  On  this 
point  he  acted  like  a  true  Sceptic.  He  expressed  - 
doubts  as  to  whether  anything  could  be  known  about 
God,  but  for  practical  purposes  he  accepted  the  be¬ 
lief  in  God  as  an  opinion  more  or  less  probable  and 
useful. 

Taking  all  things  into  account,  the  philosophic 
importance  of  Garneades  and  the  School  of  which  he 
was  the  head  cannot  be  estimated  at  so  low  a  value 
as  would  be  the  case  were  the  New  Academy  merely 
credited  with  entertaining  shallow  doubts,  and  Car¬ 
neades’  theory  of  probabilities  deduced  from  rheto¬ 
rical  rather  than  from  philosophical  considerations.2 
For  the  last  assertion  there  is  no  ground  whatever ; 
Carneades  distinctly  avowed  that  a  conviction  resting 
on  probabilities  seemed  indispensable  for  practical 
needs  and  actions.  On  this  point  he  is  wholly 
in  accord  with  all  the  forms  of  Scepticism,  not  only 
with  the  New  Academy,  but  also  with  Pyrrho  and 
the' later  Sceptics.  He  differs  from  them  in  the 
degree  of  accuracy  with  which  he  investigates  the 
varieties  and  conditions  of  probability ;  but  a 

1  Cie.  N.  D.  iii.  17,  44 :  Hasc  God,  but  that  he  finds  the  ar- 
Carneades  aiebat,  non  ut  Deog  guments  unsatisfactory.  Like- 
.  tolleret— quid  enim  philosopbo  wise  Sextus ,  Pyrrh.  iii.  2:  rf 
.  minus  conveniens ?  —seel ut  Stoi-  n'tv  0V  KaTaKo\ov6ovvres^  i5o£a- 

.  Academician  in  Cicero  (i.  22,  fi <V. 

<52)  frequently  asserts,  tl,at  he  »  Ritter,  iii.  730, 694. 
would  not  destroy  belief  in 


r  should  doubts  be  called  shailo' 
even  in  later  times  could  onl 
dissipate,  and  which  throw  ligl 
deepest  problems  of  life  by  tl 
ms  they  occasioned.  No  doub 
taming  to  knowledge  at  all,  an 
reduce  everything  to  opinio 
tin,  indications  may  be  seen  < 
the  intellect,  and  of  the  extin< 
originality.  Nevertheless  it  mus 
that  the  scepticism  of  the  Ne' 
only  in  harmony  with  the  cours 
Greek  philosophy  as  a  whole,  bt 
with  an  acuteness  and  a  scientif 
doubt  that  it  was  a  really  in 
.e  chain  of  philosophic  develop 
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scantiest  fragments  have  been  preserved.  The  state¬ 
ment  of  Polybius  that  the  Academic  School  degene¬ 
rated  into  empty  subtleties,  and  thereby  b?came  an 
object  of  contempt,,1  may  deserve  no  great  amount 
of  belief;  but  it  does  seem  probable  ttat  the.  School 
made  no  important  advance  on  the  path  marled  out 


M  ot  rod  orus  of  Stratom  ce  passed 
had  come  over  from  among  ihe 
,him.  This  Metrodorus  most. 

Metrodorus  of  bkcpsis.  the  pupi  l 
of  Charmadas  (see  p.  56(>,  U, 

than  Metrodorus  of  btratomcc. 
A  pupil  of  Melantlnus  (Jlhoq. 


(Dwq.  lv.  (>d;  Numen.  m  Eus. 
Pr.  Ev.  xiv.  8,  7). 

1  Exc.  Vatic,  xii  2h  :  «al  yip 

$ov\6fi(vot  ir«pi  re  ruv  trpo<pavS>i 
KaTaXrjrrrtei/  that  8'iKoiiyrw  fcal 
v«pi  r&u  aKara.\-fjirTwy  «ty  air oplav 
Hytiv  rot/r  irpoapaxop.4vovs  roi- 
at'rmy  xpvrrcu  irapado{o\oylat$  nai 
rqiavras  tvwqpovcri  iri6av6Ti}Tas, 


KO.L  7T apcfiAlobS  ehp€fft\oyLos 


Polybius,  to  whom  the  language 
as  to  the  enthusiasm  of  youth 
for  Sceptical  teaching  reiers, 
such  depreciatory  remarks  could 
not  have  been  made  of  the 
Academy.  The  historical  value, 
therefore,  ot  the  whole  passage 
is  suspicious.  It  bears  besides 
the  mark  of  exaggeration*  so 
strongly  that  it  is  ot  no  greater 
use  for  giving  a  wew  of  the 
Academy  than  are  the  carica¬ 
tures  of  opponents  for  convey¬ 
ing  an  idea  of  modern  German 
philosophy. 
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Academician,  377  ;  view  of  rea¬ 
son.  545 ;  systems  of  morality, 


Allegorical  interpretations  of  . 


Allegorising,  the  spirit  of,  among 
Amaiimns,  a  promulgator  of  Epi- 


Academicians  attacked  by  Stoics, 
233  ;  objections  to  C'hrysippus, 

Academy,  301 ;  influence  of,  on 
Stoics,  402;  older,  390,  400,  558; 
Middle,  46,  528,^35  ;  ATe\v,  26, 

Third,  537.' 

Acbjeans^l^ld!  ^ 

Achaia,  province  of,  14. 

Achilles,  shield  of,  explained,  360  ; 

staying  the  plague,  363. 
’ASidpopa,  232,  283. 

Ainesidemus,  a  later  Sceptic,  523. 
Aitolians.  13. 

Affections  permitted,  290. 

Air,  God  as,  148. 

Air-currents,  Stoic  theory  of,  127, 
129,  148,  152. 

Alexander  of  Macedon,  518. 
Alexander  Aphrodisiensis,  117. 
Alexandria,  351;  influence  of,  on 
philosophy*^ 28  »  birthplace  of 

Alexandrian  period,  17. 


Anaxagoras,  sceptical  arguments 
of.  os  1. 


"0S  ’ 

Antoninus  view  of  demons,  351. 

Antigonus  Gonatus,  39. 

Antipater  of  Tarsus,  336,  371; 
a  later  Stoic  and  president  of 
that  School,  50 :  inference  from 
a  single  premiss,  121:  follows 
Zeno’s  example,  338 ;  interpre¬ 
tation  of  myths,  36^,  views  on 
divination,  371  ;  views  on 
movai  choice,  559. 

Antisthenes  quoted  as  an  exam¬ 
ple,  274,  292,  308 ;  followed  bv 
Stoics,  357,  387,  388  ;  by  Zeno, 
609 ;  reflected  by  Arirto,  388; 
sophistical  assertions  of,  390. 

Anthropomorphic,  view  of  nature. 


Apathy,  Stoic,  modified,  992. 
•A.a (ta,  281. 

’A Qairla  of  Sceptics,  593. 
'Afopu-Zi,  242. . 
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tion,  379  ;  neglect  scientific  Tfaos,  196. 

knowledge,  381,  391  ;  philoso-  Trendelenburg  on  Aristotle,  104. 

phical  pedigree  of,  387  ;  expand  TpiToyeVtia,  363. 

Socratic  philosophy,  392 ;  know-  Troad,  the  birthplace  of  Oleanthes, 
ledge  of  conceptions,  479 ;  spe-  40. 

culatively orthodox,  506;  mental  T/><iiroi,  tlie,  of  the  Sceptics,  623. 
repose  of ,  516  ;  law  of  causality,  Truth,  Stoic  standard  of,  86. 


Subject-matter,  Stoic  category  of, 
98. 

Substance,  Stoic  category  of,  98 ; 

universal,  166. 

Suggestive  symbol,  115. 
Svyicarieenr,  88,  632. 
Siyx<«r‘>,,106,  n.  2  ;  137,  n.  1. 
Suicide,  Stoic  view  of,  335,  489. 
SmStl BurnSra,  of  Epicureans,  439. 
Svuirr^uare,  of  Epicureans,  439. 
2v»(t«,  1 42.  n.  2. 

SUtpya  tfria,  142,  n.V 
2vvWmv,  113. 


Ulysses,  292,  363,  368  ;  a 
pattern  of  all  virtues,  369. 

Universal  depravity,  272. 

Universe,  course  of,  163;  nature 
of,  202 ;  Epicurean  arrangement 
of,  449. 

'T* oKtfavov,  100. 

Epicurean,  430. 

'Tirofiyr}orrtK6s>  115. 

Uranos,  367.  ♦ 

Utterance,  the  Stoic  theory  of,  7.V 
92 ;  complete,  108. 
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